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FIRST WORD AFTE 


We have purposely delayed the issue 
of the present Number of the Demo- 
cratic Review, to the middle, instead of 
the first of the month, to await the de- 
cision of the Great Issue, which at the 
date of our last hung trembling in the 
scales of a most deeply and intensely 
anxious suspense. No one will accuse 
us of having been content, meanwhile, 
with a place among the inactive spec- 
tators of the fray; a daily paper, hotly 
engaged in its very midst, having borne 
daily witness to the contrary. We 
wished to know, before again meeting 
our readers, to whom in October we 
addressed a “last word before the 
election,” what tone was meet for the 
“first word after,”—whether we should 
haye to rejoice with them over our 
country saved, or to sympathize in 
their grief over her sore calamity, if 
not her fatal ruin. Whether, in the 
latter event, our present article might 
not have been our last, and whether we 
should have had the heart to continue 
any longer, through this or any other 
organ of political action, the vain 
struggle against the rising and over- 
whelming tides of corruption and 
wrong, we seriously doubt. But, thank 
God, our trust in the people, in our 
cause, in the destiny of our country, 
and in the Providence that watches over 
it, has not been disappointed. All the 
long struggles of weary years, for the 
maintenance of the true principles of 
our government, have not been in vain. 
The strong labors of countless power- 
ful minds, and the earnest prayers of as 
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many noble hearts, for the firm estab- 
lishment in the popular mind of those 
great ideas which constitute the politi- 
eal Faith of the Demoeratic Party, 
have not been all wasted. The coun- 
try has not been committed to the go- 
vernment of that badly great man, 
Henry Clay, and the ascendency of all 
those false and fatal heresies of doc- 
trine summed up in the word which he 
has given to the political vocabulary, 
* Clayism.” Again, from the bottom 
of our heart, we exclaim, thank God 
for it! 

We have grazed this great peril 
much closer than we had imagined we 
should. We have had a much more 
equal fight to fight, a much harder vic- 
tory to achieve, than two or three 
months ago we dreamed could be the 
case. And when we dwell upon the 
small relative majorities by which we 
have carried the three great Demo- 
cratic States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia—together with our 
loss of some other States on which we 
had rested a confidence disappointed 
by the event—we feel as men who 
tremble as they look back on some 
fearful abyss miraculously crossed. 
But, slight and frail as may have been 
the narrow bridge by which the yawn- 
ing gulf of political ruin has bee ‘ urs 
cleared, we are at last or ly 
over, and again on solid ground, where 
along career of happy and honorable 
success lies before us, smooth and 
safe, forward and upward, where no 
future perils, for many 4 prosperous 
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year, menace our path, comparable to 
the one now so providentially escaped, 
50 gloriously tri umphe d over. 

We confess that we hade xpected a 
much more sweeping vic We re- 
gret that the States of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohic 
and (perhaps) Indiana, could have sae 
brought, however small their majorities, 
to vote for Mr. Clay We did indeed 
much underrate the power of an active 
organization, reckless of its modes and 
actuated by high-strung party 
passion ; stimul: ited by unl limited profu- 
sion of money ; warmed by an unpre- 
cedented personal enthusiasm for alead- 
er; and pushed to the point of extrem- 
est desperation, by the universal con- 
sciousness that it was the very last 
chance left, 
most splendid triumph or most irretriev- 
able disgrace and dissolution. We 
knew that such a party organization 
could do a great deal, but did not sus- 
pect that it could have done so much, 
to bear up under the depressing weight 
of such a candidate and such a cause. 
But it is all over now—it was but the 
last struggling convulsion of departing 
vitality ;—and the great Whig Party of 
the last twelve or fourteen years, with 
the Chief in whose person hi id been con- 
centrated its most comp lete incarnate 
representation, now lies like the Philis- 
tine giant whose spear was a weaver’s 
beam, lifeless and stark at the feet of 
the young Genius of Democracy, still 
quivering with the excitement ~ the 
victory achieved only by the aid ofa 
higher power than its own simple sling 


tory. 


means ; 


and pt bble from the brook. 

The more reflection is bestowed up- 
on it, the more strongly will the truth 
come forth, out of the confused back- 
ground of the whole tumultuous move- 
ment of the late contest, that thi 
the most unportant election that has 


8 18 


taken place in this country since that 
of Jefferson in 1800. Jackson's first 
and second elections were both very 


momentous ones—the first, for the sake 
of the vindication of the principle of the 
supremacy of the popular will over the 
corrupt intrigues of person: al ambition, 
to punish 
‘at crime 


Coalition ;— 


whic h made it necessary thus 

and rebuke that first fatal gre 
of Clay’s political life, the 
and the second, 
the country from the perpetuated do- 
minion of th: itmamr noth mone y mot 10po- 
ly, now, thank heaven, disposed of for 
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between the alternatives of 


for the preservation of 


[ Nor. 


resent election has in- 
ill the issues connected 
creat deal 


ever. But the | 

volved not pore 
with these two, but also a 
more. Mr. Van 
not immediately involv ' 
point of political truth or public 

y, than that of the importance 
an avowed attempt to frustrate 


Buren’s election did 
any other great 
morali- 

of de- 


feating 


the will of the majority of the people by 
the expedient of running ihvee ios four 
distinct opposition candidates, of vari- 


ous schools of political doctrine, in the 
different sections of the count ry, for the 
almost treasonable purpose of prevent- 
ing an election by the people, and ecar- 
rying the Presidency to be again bought 
and sold in the House of Representa- 
tives. And as for his second candi- 
dateship, which resulted in the election 
of Harrison and Tyler, though we had 
the great question of the Independence 
of the Treasury, yet it lost its 
importance from the non-committalism 
of the opposition on the subject of the 
currency and future fiscal system ;— 
and though it was highly desirable to 
rebuke by defeat the disgraceful system 
of electioneering then brought into play, 
from the very contempt, entertained by 


some of 


those who used it, for the people whom 
they insulted while they betrayed, yet 
after all it was rather in ste of, than 


n, that they suc- 


by means of that syste 
ope ration of 


ceeded as they did, by the 
causes mainly fortuitous, and tempora- 


ry in their nature. None of these late 
previous elections can be compared, in 
point of importance to the very vitals 
of our politics, with the pres nt one, 


which involves, concentrated into one 


comprehensive general issue, every- 


thing that they all invol ved—with, as be- 
fore remarked, a great deal more be- 
sides. 

The stakes won on all former vic- 
tories were collected into one precious 
pile of hazard on this contest. This 
was the last closing campaign of the 
entire long war which began in Jack- 


son's first term, and continued through 
various vicissitudes of success and de- 
feat from that day to this. Henry Clay 
has been the great cl the 

Anti-Republican, Anti- Democratic 
ty, in every battle of this prolonged 


Bank 
par- 


i] ot 


and tremendous struggle of varties, 
principles and policies. If only once 
before, within that period, he was in 

the actual Presidential Candi- 


person 
date of his party, it was from pruden- 
tial distrust of his want of popularity, 
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though he was still the main-spring of 
the movement, the true incarnation of 
the party, and the understood master- 
spirit of whatever Whig adminis- 
tration should be formed. But now 
he came up in actual person, and the 
whole Whig party, by the enthusiastic 
acclamation of its choice of him, form- 
ally held him up as the full embodi- 
ment of all that it was, the full expres- 
sion of all that it thought, felt, wished 
and intended. 

There he was, with his unforgotten 
betrayal of the people and the party 
whose cherished favorite he had been, 
on the oceasion of his Coalition with 
Adams, and all the Federalism with 
which Adams at the same time coales- 
ced. 

There he was, with that fixed idea 
of a National Bank which he brought, 
deepened and embittered almost into 
a passion by the memory of all the 
defeats he had suffered, but suffered in 
vain, in his past tremendous struggles 
in its behalf. 

There he was, with his determined 
opposition to the Independence of the 
‘Treasury, and to all those ideas of cur- 
rency reform which tend in the diree- 
tion of the larger infusion into it of 
the precious metals. 

There he was, with his fatal federal 
scheme of Distribution, to buy the votes 
of the embarrassed States ; to corrupt 
the Legislatures thus made stipendiaries 
of the national bounty ; and to increase 
the wants of the government, to be 
supplied by more and more tariff taxa- 
tion forthe benefit of capitalist manu- 
facturers. 

There he was, with his intolerable 
heresy of the abolition of the consti- 
tutional Veto—a feature of our system 
only the more endeared to the Repub- 
lican Democracy of the Union, by all 
those very instances of its exercise 
out of which had grown the bitterness 
of his opposition to it. 

There he was, with all that infatuate 
devotionto the selfish interest of a small 
class of the wealthy lords of the looms, 
which makes him willing to drain all 
the natural rills that irrigate the far- 
mer’s field, to swell the artificial stream 
which his policy would pour, laden with 
sand of gold, upon the wheels of a few 
cotton and woollen mills. 

There he was, with all that habit 
of latitudinarian looseness of construe- 
the Constitution, 


tion, in regard to 
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which would speedily revolutionize 
our beautiful federative system into a 
consolidated and unrestrained energy 
of central government soon to dislocate 
the Union by the inevitable violence of 
its action, and to burst its fragments 
asunder, never again to be re-united. 

‘There he was, with the sympathies 
and support of all the old federal party, 
and of all that was anti-popular and 
anti-democratic in the country. 

There he was, with the recollection 
of all those disgraceful arts of low de- 
magoguism which marked the unforgi- 
ven electioneering campaign of 1840 
only to be atoned for by a popular re- 
versal of the verdict of that election; for 
which, though Mr,Clay was no personal 
participant in them, he stood before us 
fully responsible ; still cherishing the 
same base party emblem then adopted, 
of one of the meanest of the thieving 
animals; and supported by the same 
men, and somewhat after the same 
manner. 

There he was, with all that command- 
ing energy of talents, and fascinating 
brillianey of personal qualities, which, 
by giving him so much power for evil, 
made all these high political objections 
to him tenfold more momentous in his 
person than they would have been in 
the person of any inferior man. 

‘There he was, with the demoralizing 
influence of the example of his long and 
restless career of ever-straining ambi- 
tion—steady only to the one great end 
in view, reckless of the ways and means 
that seemed to lead to its attainment— 
elastic in every opinion, unsettled in 
every principle—addressing his court 
ever rather to the baser sympathies of 
the national pocket than to the nobler 
sentiments of the national heart—dic- 
tatorial to friends, fierce and insolent 
to opponents—and while abounding in 
those brilliant social and domestic 
graces that win the heart and dazzle the 
imagination of friends, yet wholly de- 
ficient in those more sober, steady, and 
upright qualities of intellectual and 
moral habit, which, in connection with 
soundness of doctrine, should constitute 
the true exemplar of the American 
statesman, the true representative ex- 
pression of the aggregate American 
character. 

There was the Man—and, as embo- 
died alike in his political and personal 
character, there was the Party—with 
whom in this election, the Democracy 
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has had to engage in a last death-strug- 
gle, in, which the triumph of the one 


was to be the irrevocable destruction of 


the other. Had he succeeded, it would 
have stamped him, his ideas and his 


character, upon the future history of 


our government, with a fatal depth and 
extent of mischief never perhaps to be 
again effaced. Thank God, again the 
exclamation rises, with as devout a sin- 
cerity as ever prompted its utterance, 
that he did not succeed, and that the 
calamity of all those consequences has 
not fallen upon us, our children and 
our country ! 

The ship of the state is now safe 
again, clear of the breakers so narrowly 
grazed, and smoothly afloat once more, 
with a flowing sheet and a prosperous 
gale,on the good old “ Republican 
tack.” In the trusty and straight-for- 
ward pilotage to which, with her gal- 
lant and generous crew, she is now 
committed, we cheerfully bid her God- 
speed, along the glorious career that 
now smiles before her way. 

A last word about Mr. Clay. His 
career is now closed. On this point 
there is no further question, whether by 
friend or foe. His name, still a noble and 
a great one, will long serve as a tall 
political monument to warn the future 
generations of American youth against 
those things through which such a man 
so failed and so fell. The day has not 
yet come for his biography to be writ- 
ten aright. It should neither be done 
during his own life, nor by any of those 
who have shared, on the one side or on 


the other, in the intense excitements of 


that long-memorable contest from which 
we are all now rejoicing to repose. But 
when the day and the historian come, to 


do full and fair justice to the task, with 
conscientious resolve to 


Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down 
In malice— 


then it will be a book which we would 
have most earnestly and deeply studied 
by every young American disposed to 
indulge in the fascinating ambition of a 
high political career. In all the appeals 
ever made by us, urgently and anxious- 
ly, however feebly, against his eleva- 
tion to the office for which—with all 
personal splendors we have never hesi- 
tated to concede to him—we have re- 
garded him as the very worst man in 
the Union, we have never been influ- 
enced by any other spirit than that 
becoming a fair, conscientious and 
generous political opposition. He lies 
fallen and dead now on the field of his 
last and greatest battle, where he 
headed with all his characteristic gal- 
lantry the array of his host, never more 
devoted to a more splendid leader. 
Let him be buried with all the honors 
of war. Let his friends indulge, un- 
disturbed either by needless exultation, 
or by the worse insult of pity, those 
pious lamentations which do credit to 
them, and to him an honor scarcely in- 
ferior to all that victory could have 
conferred. While for the Democratic 
Party we are free to make the avowal, 
which will not fail to command their 
general sympathy and assent, that he 
was a foe well worthy of our steel— 
whom we were forced to respect, even 
when forced by a still higher necessity 
and duty to deal his death-wound— 
and whose very fate, for the sake of 
what he once had been, we half la- 


mented as we laid him low. 
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FRANCIS 
BY MRS. E. 


Iv is especially desirable that the 
materials for the biography of a man of 
genius—a great artist, poet or scholar, 
should be ample, embracing even the 
most trivial details. We often remain 
in ignorance of the real character of a 
celebrated person, because we cannot 
possess ourselves of any faithful histo- 
ry of those circumstances of his life, 
which always exert a vast influence, 
and have perhaps chiefly contributed to 
render him what he is. 

The position now occupied by Liszr, 
makes a notice of his life particularly 
interesting. He has scarcely attained 
the prime of manhood, and is already 
acknowledged to be the first pianist of 
the age. Europe, in all its length and 
breadth, is filled with his fame. He 
belongs to the whole world. Who 
takes so little interest in the progress 

Art, in our day, as to be inatten- 
tive to the note of triumph, borne on 
the winds through Germany, France, 
and England? But it is not enough 
for the heedful listener that all is now 
light and enthusiasm; he would look 
back into years past, and catch the dull 
echo of the murmurin; gs of envy and 
jealousy. He would admire and bless 
the artist's firmness and constancy, the 
energy of soul that persevered apainet 
all discouragements—that bore with 
the toil of study—and struggled on- 
ward, though burdened and weary, till 
the goal at last was reached, and labor 
crowned by success. To all who 
sympathize with him, it will be inter- 
esting briefly to observe his progress. 

Francis Liszr was born on the 
twenty-second of October, 1811, in 
Reiding, a village not far from Oeden- 
burg, in Hungary. The year of his 


—— a ——— 


LISZT.* 
F. ELLET. 


birth was remarkable for the appear- 
ance of a comet; a fact which did not 
fail to impress the mind of his father, 
Apam Liszt. He looked upon the 
phenomenon as a sign of his'son’s fu- 
ture eminence. ‘This superstition of a 
fond parent may meet with some in- 
dulgence, when it is recollected how 
Goethe himself, who seemed in general 
most at home on earth, commenced his 
confessions of “ Poetry and Truth.” 

Apam Liszt was in the service of 
Prince Esterhazy ; and was so excel- 
lent a musician, that he could rank high 
as a virtuoso among the connoisseurs. 
His instrument also was the piano: 
and with his splendid execution, had 
he come forward, he might have obtain- 
ed no small reputation. But he pre- 
ferred to remain unknown, having no 
desire to acquire celebrity for himself. 
All his ambition and his hopes centered 
in his son. Often, when he had been 
playing, while the boy listened, absorb- 
ed profoundly, to the melody he drew 
from the instrument, he would seize 
the happy moment to impress the young 
listener with his counsels. ‘ Myson,” 
he would say, “you are destined to 
realize the glorious ideal that has shone 
in vain before my youth. In you that 
is to reach its fulfilment, which I have 
myself but faintly conceived. In you 
shall my genius grow up, and bear fruit ; 
I shall renew my youth in you, even 
after I am laid in the grave.” 

Such prophetic words call to recol- 
lection the poor woman in Genoa, who 
held her son upon her knees, and talk- 
ed to him of heavenly visions. ‘ Ni- 
colo,” said she to the boy, “ an angel 
came to me last night, and told me thou 
shouldst be one of the greatest per- 
formers of thy time.” ‘That boy was 





* A somewhat extended notice of the life and genius of the great pianist, Liszt, 


has recently been published in Germany, by CurisTERN, a distinguished professor of 
As it has been intimated that Liszt is before long to visit this 


music in Hamburg. 


country, a translation of this sketch may not be unacce pte ableto the reader. Besides, 
all lovers of music will be glad to learn something of the personal history of one 
whose compositions have so often delighted them. To themI offer the following 


translation. 


E. F. E.. 
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Pacanint. How wonderfully has the 
prophecy been fulfilled—both in Paca- 
nini and Liszr! 

Before it bursts forth in full 
splendor, genius shows itself in gleams 
and at intervals, revealed often by a 
look or word. The observing father, 
the tender mother, are usually first to 
discern it while unrecognized by others; 
and to anticipate, from slight intima- 
tions, the future greatness of the child. 

With more than a parent’s joy did 


its 


Apam Liszt observe the first germ of 


his boy’s talent. He placed the small 
fingers on the keys; played simple 
tunes—which were readily imitated ; 
he saw that all would be according to 
his wish! These exercises were 
commenced when the little Francis 
was six years old; at the age of nine 
he played for the first time in public at 
Oedenburg, Ries’ Concerto, in three 
flats; and at the conclusion extempo- 
rized a Fantaisie. The boy impro- 
vised without difficulty the most strik- 
ing Rhythmen, the most surprising 
cadences. ‘The spectators were struck 
with surprise and admiration, and tears 

bedewed the happy father’s 


of joy 


cheeks. All wondered at the genius of 


the young performer ; his friends em- 
braced and praised him ; Prince Ester- 
hazy put fifty ducats into his little hand, 
and gave him a warm recommendation 
to all the noble patrons of music in 
Hungary. This was the first step in 
his career; but one so important that 
he could no more go back. 

The high commendations he receiv- 
ed, were far from encouraging idleness 
in the young artist. On the contrary, 
they caused him to look into himself, 
and to contemplate earnestly the steep 
height he had to climb, if he would 
justify all these large expectations. 
The youth of Francis, therefore, was 
laborious and full of trouble. That no- 
ble ambition, which fills every great 
soul, was often atorment tohim. The 
struggles of the spirit weakened the 
body ; and sickness interrupted his ex- 
ertions. This state of things brought 
about in him that delicate, nervous sen- 
sibility which renders the artist sus- 
ceptible to all impressions; so that his 
excitable fancy is wrought upon by 
every idea or object. Vague religious 
feelings, sometimes 


ple asing, some- 


times melancholy, took possession of 


him; his soul was divided between 


study and prayer. As the boy Gortue, 


Francis Liszt. 
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in his naive devotion, kindled pastilles 
on his father’s desk, and watched the 
incense rise heavenward, the boy Liszr 
was absorbed in the mystical philoso- 
phy of a Jacos Béume, and walked 
with his imagination among apocalypti- 
eal visions. He thought he grew 
thereby stronger for his art, and more 
susceptible to the impression and power 
of dreams. He wandered, uncertain 
in Religion as in Art, often starting 
back shudderingly as he hovered over 
the infinite abyss. 

These boyish visions—he was then 
from ten to twelve years old—were not 
without influence upon his genius in 
after life. Let us trace in some meas- 
ure, the poetry of his progress, striving 
to throw the torch of fancy over his 
moments of romance. It is a task of 
importance, to analyze such a mind! 

After the concert in Oedenburg, 
Adam Liszt proceeded with his son to 
Presburg. His success was the 
or even greater; for by means of the 
Counts Amaden and Zapary, the fa- 
ther obtained for six years a salary of 
six hundred florins, to enable him to 
give the boy suitable instruction and 
cultivation. A journey to Vienna, and 
a residence there for the purpose of 
study, were now in his power. ‘This 
was soon accomplished. Both father 
and went to Vienna; and Carl 
Czerny conducted the boy’s lessons on 
the piano. Nothing better could have 
been done to perfect him in the Tech- 
nik. Those who know what skilful 
pianists have come forth from that 
school, and that a Liszr was now the 
pupil, if they bear in mind the merits 
of the teacher and those of the scho- 
lar, will know how to estimate the re- 
sult. 

Here were added his higher 
studies under Salieri; his diligent 
exercise in counterpoint; in the strict 
compositions of church music ; of par- 
tition and reading. Eighteen months 
passed in such labors. Francis often 
knew not if it was night or day, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his studies. He 
never shrank from the most tedious 
labors, nor from any task requi 
most intense application ever anxious 
to win a smile of pleasure from his 
grave though gentle master, though he 
could not satisfy himself. It might in- 
deed be said that he pursued music 
with a species of obstinacy. By way 


of recreati amidst 


same, 


son 


also 


ring the 


¥ 


yn and encouragement 
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such exertions, his father arranged in 

Vienna a concert, in — the product, 

as it were, of eighteen toilsome months 
It 


was to be exhib) s 


At this concert, all the nobility and 
the musical élite of Vienna, were pre- 
sent; among them SEETHOVEN. 
For that hour, Beetuoven forgot his 


own sad lot, his own abiding sorrow, 


and in his earnest, laconic manner gave 
his encouragement and applause to the 
youthful artist How | lappy would the 
great man have felt, w vith what delight 


would he have press -d that 


tist to his wil ly throbbing 


young ar- 


hez irt, cou! Id 


he have foreseen that Francis Liszt 
would be the most earnest worshipper 
of his lofty genius, the most admirable 
and judicious interpreter of his ideas! 
In truth, the deep veneration Liszt 
now cherishes for Beethoven and his 
works, is the best and most certain evi- 
dence of h 0 S| ritual depth. The 
h story of all time has proved that a 


great mind can only be discerned and 
estimated at its full value by a kindred 
( _ Liszt's appreciation Beetho- 
ven is an indication of his own supe- 
riority as an ar t It may truly be 


aid +} adr ¢ ar * } 
said, this admiration and love are with- 


out parallel. Where is to be found one 
like him, whose whole being, produc- 
tive, creative, combining—forming— 
expansive—has so passed into that of 


his exe my lar, and lis on, not in sila- 


vish imitation, but with free and kin- 
dred impulse—working with the same 
will ? 

But to return to Vienna. We see 
our young artist for the first time in 


this old impe ~ musical capital; we 
hear repeated and stunning applauses 
poured in his ears, e him return 
modest and the quiet 
chamber where he 
For him an important pe riod had come ; 
and he looked abroad on the new soit 
that opened upon him, not in hope of 
gaining praise or gold, but amidst such 
int strive after the full de- 
velopment of his genius. At last he 
tore himself from the arms of his 
kind, parental friend, Salieri; closed 
in his loving heart a solemn, melan- 
look from Beethoven, 
to his father Paris. 
the Conse 


J 
l and s¢ 
astonished to 


pursues his studies. 


call 





itements to 


choly farewell 
and hastened 


I 
It “ be ¢ x] ecter d, rva- 


»¢ 
45 (U 


tore would aaakee one as gifted with 
open arms; would rejoice to number 
him among its pupils. But Francis 
Liszt was a stranger Cherubini 


Francis Liszt. 
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therefore treated him with chilling neg- 


lect, though he himself had been re- 
ceived in a foreign Jand! While the 


Conservatoire shut the door against the 
wonderful boy, all the saloons of Paris 
opened theirs to him with enthusiastic 
welcome. Everywhere he was féted, 
applauded. All the world 
shaun the fair blue-eved lad, 
mn whose high forehea ly began 
to ap| ear the inspiration, 
He played in the Palais-R yal before 


caressed, 
vas mad 
d alreac 


impress of 


the Duke of Orleans, and became 
the rage! A datwerous rock was be- 
fore the youthful adventurer; ask we 
if he sailed safe ly past it, In spite of 
the storms of court-favor, and the 


shoals of self-love? Scholars, artists, 


vealth, beauty, aristocracy, all did 
homage to him; no soirée was com- 


the gifted, proud 


‘ 

j qe of the day. The 
world flattered ; his father admonished ; 
and Francis obeyed the warning paren- 
tal voice. He ‘pursued the path his 
own energy had open¢ ed, with unwea- 
ried zeal. After a year’s residence in 
Paris, he went over to London, where 
he was received with the same enthu- 
ism, expressed accordin 


plete without him; 


boy was the 


g to the na- 
tional temperament of the English. 

In the year 1824, both father and son 
returned to Paris, and the energies of 
Francis were particularly employed 
upon an opera—* Don Sancho, or the 
Palace of Love,” which was produced 
in 1825 in the Royal Academy of music, 
with great app! and highly esteem- 
ed by the Artist 
was then fourteen years old. Adolph 
Nourrit led him upon the stage, at the 
call for his appearance, amid thunders 
of applause. Rudolph Kreutzer, then 
director of the Orchestra, embraced 
him with transport. 

After these exertions and excite- 
ments,a time came again when Francis 
gave himself up to religious enthusiasm. 
In order to divert his thoughts by new 
objects, his father resolved upon short 
excursions into the Departments, and 
even a longer one to England; but the 
lad’s indisposition gained the upper- 
hand, and they were obliged to take re- 
fuge in Boulogne for the sea-bathing. 
Here Francis lost his father. This 
mournful event, which ca affec- 
tionate boy such deep affliction, natu- 
rally had a depressing influence upon 
his genius, He 1 freely his 
melancholy visions and sad fancies, 
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which now presented themselves under 
the solemn aspect of religion, now as- 
sumed the colors of romance. He 
longed continually for some remote soli- 
tude, in which without interruption he 
might nurse 
Probably never poet artist was 
called upon thus to suffer. But the 
vigor of his mind was shown in his 
gradual self-re 
wanderings; only by 
could he be restored to re pose and se- 
And by an acquaintance with 
literature, and the phifosoy hic 
day, his views In 


of the 
| 


his fantastic musings. 


or 


covery even after such 


g such discipline 
renity. 
il selences 
art were en- 
larged, no | and the 
world. New wants, new claims, new 
inquiries opene I upon him. He 
as it were a back-ground, against which 
he ld appoint the true place and 
dimensions of art. 

While his mind thus improved, and his 
conceptions enlarged—while step by 


SS th in those of life 
sought 


e 
} 
could 


step he advanced—his spirit more and 
more cleared—purified—exalted—the 
worst that can hap] ento aman earnest 
to fulfil his duty befel him also; ene- 
»; he became the object of 
envy ; and their hate began to work its 
purposes insecret. But of this we will 
The murmurs of enmity 
have long been hushe ; 
particularly, is born to 
things. Let us turn 
other days which exer 
influence on his excitable mind. 


mies rose uj 
t 
t 


be silent. 


d, and an artist, 
endure 
rather to 
‘ised a singular 


such 


} 
those 


When absorbed in his religious en- 
thusiasm, Liszt co npos d only Masses; 
being unable, in the tumult of his feel- 


ings, to attain to anything like self-pos- 


session or a calm activity. From the 
dominion of this kind of madness he 
was delivered by another He 


, | ] wit] 
rank—loved with 


1 ; 
—iove., 


ardor with which his soul em- 
braced everything, and yielded himself 
wholly to the new p His love 
was unhappy; what suffering must it 
He became mis- 


shut himself up for 


iSs10n. 


not have caused him! 
anthropieal. H: 
weeks together, confiding 
plaints and his pains only to the ke ys of 
hisinstrument. ‘Those alone who have 
suffered the y understand 
his condition at this time. 

His personal history at this period is 
involve d as his 


his com- 


1 
| 


same, can full 


almost as obscure and 
genius itself; but it 


posed nothing excel 


is said that he com- 
it plans of Masses. 
isticity of his 


Ere long, however. the el 


temperament not him out of 


niv ‘Y 
Uuly UULE 
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his depression, but carried him to the 
opposite extreme ; and he became for a 
time the vetary ofsense. St. Simonian 
sentiments took root and budded in his 
breast ; to ripen all—came the Revo- 
lution. away by the 
excitement of the people; by the risions 
of Freedom. He was animated by en- 
thusiastic admiration of what he beheld; 


Liszt was carried 
} 





he felt an impulse musi litical, if 
so it might be called. He longed to 
produce in Art all that he saw of stir- 
ring importance in the world; to fix 
the experience of those tumultuous days 


in the expression of music; to concen- 
trate the feelings of many hearts, and 
give the people a Revolutionary Sym- 
phony, in the same manner as Beetho- 
ven had conceived and represented his 
battle of Vittoria. Does some narrow 
mind ask why he did not execute this 
grand thought? Those who know what 
were the circumstances—whiat repose, 
om exciting scenes 

‘essary for the con- 
ception and creation of such a work, 
will wonder at the artist for having ima- 
sd it; will admire him for the thought, 
suse it was 


: : 
abstraction fr 


were nee 


and 


without, 


fin 
and not condemn 


him bec: 
isite rest 
] 


hen also, 


lofty 


not complete I. Had the re 
and leisure been his, he would ¢ 
undoubtedly, have realized 
ideal at which he aimed 

After this, the writings of 
Sand, or Madame Dudevant, took com- 


his fancy. Not 





George 


less 


plete hold of 


wholly did he yield his soul to Paga- 
nini, by whom he was quite carried 
into enthusiasm. He used to say to 


» Sand 


friends, that 


as to 
as t 
) anini'’e 
iganinis 


he found in 


} ? ! 
y on the Vioiln 


lefi- 


he always 


something in 


» which 
ight to attain on the piano. 
We must take or 


ePSssibie 
i 





} 


‘casion here to 


speak of Liszt's relations to some mo- 
dern pianists; and for this purpose 
criticism of the 


Revue Musi- 


ion of 





an lilustrat 


some rem s on th ibject of art and 
artists, he mentions Clementi, the first 
who introduced an elegant and brilliant 
style on the piano, the model of a tho- 
roughly ( tivated Technik ,—of natu- 

: 


ral irited combination ; of round- 
ed pe riods. We see that he drew the 
cont mporaries 
xXhiodite 1 hin 


attention of his upon 
| 


himself, that he e self to 


them as an exemplar, and prescribed 
the classic form of the bravour sona- 
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ta, as Joseph Haydn had invented that 
of the harmonious sonata. If we view 
him in this splendor, when his fame 
spread everywhere without bounds, 
and the best pianists of his time were 
laid under the necessity of imitating 
him, we must regard him as the invent- 
or; and yet he only perfected the 
ideas of others, and has disp rhe aye d taste 
rather than genius. The proper in- 
ventor was Emanuel Bach, who pre- 
sented Germany with sixty 
He gave to the sonata a harmonious as 
well as a brilliant side, which was par- 
ticularly cultivated by Haydn and Cle- 
menti. Emanuel Bach appeared with 
this accomplishment before 1740; sixty 
years later it was exereised, not ori- 


concertos. 


ginated, by Dussek, Cramer, and 
Steibelt; and Clementi’s manner im- 


proved it while he added modifications 
of his own. 

The art of those worthy men exer- 
cised itself in the circle of the softer 
feelings. Their only aim was to please 
the ear and the heart. They 
sought not to paint the vehement emo- 
tions ; the forms of art were to possess 
rather a soothing and restraining power. 

These ideas took another direction, 
when Mozart gave to instrumental mu- 
sic a character of passionate, dramatic 
expression. ‘The ultimate object of 
this new path was not understood at 
first, and it met the disapprobation of 
those accu to the old way, who 
saw in this mingling of changeful feel- 
ings more matter for blame than praise. 
Mozart’s compositions for the piano, 
full of expression, energy, and harmo- 


move 


stomed 


y, had to struggle long in tivalship 
with the light and elegant stvie of Cle- 
menti; then came to his aid the pas- 


sionate fiery imagination—owning no 
rule but that of geniuns—of Beethoven, 
and the adherents of the new 
increased from day today. This pow- 
erful gination, for the first time, 
showed the untenableness of stereotype 
forms in the new path. Beethoven, 
full of de ep admiration for the glorious 
creations of Mozart, at first followed in 
the steps of that great master; but he 
soon indulged himself in freer and bold- 
er flights. He gave new turns to the 
accustomed passages ; bestowing much 
care on the completeness of harmony, 
greatly increased the dissonances, and 
hesitated not to introduce unions of ac- 
then unheard 


school 


ima 


cords and transitions, till 
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of, yet which at this day appear to us so 
simple and natural. 

The issue of these combinations was 
an entire change in the fingering, 
which was many times assailed by the 
scholars of Cramer and Clementix 
Only the Viennese school adopted the 
alteration, and therefore took, in this 
respect, the first place in art. To this 
we owe the progress and the present 
elevation of piano music. Beethoven’s 
works were still regerded by the pian- 
ists as too grave for a large and mixed 
public, and were given up to professed 
They —the 
attained their end more readily by pleas- 
ing compositions, in the execution of 
which Hummel gave them a new 
study. <A virtuoso of the first rank in 
that day, he stood also high as a com- 
poser ; yet can he in no way be com- 
pared with Beethoven, either in bold- 
ness or originality ; he was only a man 
of taste and of solid attainment. Undér 
his hands a certain fine manner was 
cultivated, in which he knew how to 
introduce brilliant figures witb singular 
effect. 

We find it necessary to explain the 
history and progress of piano music as 
early as 1807, to enable us to deter- 
mine the position and work of Liszt. 
Fifteen years had passed since Mo- 
zart’s death, and already we see his 
form and method three times changed. 
For ten years Hummel governed the 
manner of playing. In the course of 
this time, C. M. Von Weber gave new 
movements of dramatic expression. In 
his piano music, he showed a glowing 
but wild and ill-regulated genius. Both 
artists and publishers were afraid to 
produce his compositions. Only his 
‘** Freischutz” snatched his name from 
the oblivion into which it had fallen. 

In 1817, arose anew composer for 
the piano, of great merit, a vi 
who seemed born to give piano-playing 
a new direction. It was Moscheles. 
Bolder and more brilliant, more general 
and energetic in passages and figures 
than Hummel, he introduced new and 
tasteful embellishments ; his variations 
on the “ Alexander March” were ex- 
amples in this kind for many skilful 
pianists. Afterwards he enlarged his 
style, and gave it more scope and ele- 


connoisseurs. players— 


rluoso, 


vation; for example, in his “ Fanta- 
sies” upon Irish songs. Not less 
praise did he win in his graver compo- 
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sitions; his concertos showed a deep 
knowledge of 
dramatic feeling These gradually 
rose to his ‘Concert Fantastique ” and 
“ Pathétique,” two works as remarka- 
able for ground-work as for expression. 
The “ Etudes,” begun with Cramer, 
were enlarged with Moscheles. He 
gave them a higher and more refined 
form, and may therefore be regarded 
as having given “ Etudes ” 
the first impulse of importance. Mo- 
scheles was at this height of his fame, 
when, as has been mentioned, the boy 
Francis Liszt came to Paris, and was 
received with enthusiasm in 
all circle 8. He stood, indeed, r »marks 


in those 


so much 


Fétis, beyond gainsaying, high in his 
technical cultivation; but he wanted 
that, which, besides his remarkable and 


interesting pers nne l eould be produce d 
to the world as an abiding and de 
mark ; a word, his wild, fiery, ec- 
centric wanted the peculiar 
school which exhibited himself and 
him as a definite epoch in the history 
of art. tis early compositions were 
full of difficulties; from all the figures 
sirone = fire that blazed around the 
productions of the youthful artist. 
Those who asked for schools and in- 
dustry in this awfully wildly 
luxuriant, natural garden, were sure to 
be disappointed. 

At this time suddenly appeared 
Taasere in Paris, and produc ed such 
an impression as no pianist had before 


‘1sive 


genius, 


amish 
novie, 


him. Not that in playing he could 
have surpassed, or even equalled 
Liszt ; but he had the tact to seize up- 


on a happy idea, which was at 
understood. This related to the filling 
up of the keys in the space between 
the hands. (See Revue, etc.) 

This innovation was not altoget 
suffered to pass as such; it was 
serted that Beethoven had already 
availed himself of these means in his 
sonatas ; and blame was now cast upon 
the very exaggeration, which gave a 
certain uniformity, perhaps more, to the 
structure and effect of his 
tions. Thalberg shall remain unat- 
tacked ; this view is only made promi- 
nent in order to for Liszt the 
proper point of sight, from whic 
measure his reaction, and the g 
height he gained. 

Liszt had already 
Thalberg appeared there, 


mor of 


once 


her 


as- 


composi- 


obtain 
h to 


lgantic 


left Paris, when 
but the ru- 


} } 
Imph reacn- 


} > inn se 
his success and tri 
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ed his ears. It caused him sleepless 
nights. Let us imagine the feelings of 
an artist, conscious of his own power, 
knowing himself without a rival, yet 
another suddenly elevated in 
popular opinion to an equality with him 

—perh: ps generally judg red to be his 
superior! Liszt felt that wrong had 
been done him, and hastened back to 


seeing 


Paris. Thalberg was no longer 
there but there was a division of 
opinion and judgment among the Pa- 


as once there had been between 


risians, 


the Gluckists and Piccinists The 
talk was now of LiszT1ans and Taat- 
BERGIANS ; strife ran high between the 


parties ; and to observe it and hear their 
dispute s the 
amusement of the world, 
Liszt did not this time co before the pub. 


was most interestin 





fashion ible 


lic, to become acquainted, perhaps, only 
with his own enthusiastic partisans ; 
but indulged his speculations in soli- 
tude. His clear spirit could discover 
the folly and worthlessness of popular 
idolatry, and scorn to win it by means 


he felt to be unworthy his genius. 
Three years 
name of Idom, and at 


intervals, lives of gifted 


men seem to need such pauses to pre- 


pare for a full development of what is 
within them. The electric fluid must 
be gathe red in se ‘ret, before the light- 


on the daz- 
its thunder 


ning of genius can break 
zled men, and 
amaze the world. 

What he did during this interval, 
says létis, few know, notwithstanding 
the enthusiasm he everywhere exc ited. 
The charming “ Lucia fantaisie,” and 
the wonderful combination of fantasies 
upon “ Robert the Devil’—give but 
incomplete evidence of his employment. 
Even those who heard 
at the concert at 
capriccio 


eyes of 


him improvise 
admirable 
on a thema, to all appear- 

audience; 


ance barren, given him by the 
oy pri- 
ficult passages 


r 
Liege an 


those who heard his performance 
ma vista, of the most dil 
in accumulated 
manuscripts, which 
so much re 


from illegible 
he executed with 


astonish the 


pieces 


radines 8 as to 


authors themselves, and with infinite 
ease ; those who know how many great 
compositions are impressed on his 
memory, so that he can execute any 


‘them at any moment; all those 
m for the most comple te musi- 
and tl sifted in 


but the 5 have no idea of the 


one o} 
know hi 
cian of our time, 


his way 


e most 
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thorough change which took place in 
his creative power during the three 
years spent by him in retirement. 

Fétis goes on, in his philosophical 


manner, to explain how the doings of 


Thalberg suggesting new combina- 
tions to the mind of our artist, already 
busy with improvements, wrought a 
change in him, and impelled him upon 
a path that was quite his own. The 
victory was accomplished ; and trium- 
phantly could the canetial now be an- 
swered—“ Is Liszt also distinguished 
as a compose r bid 

Liszt has recorded his new views, 
and the forms invented by him in an 
immense work, which has not yet ap- 
peared, entitled * Three years of wan- 
dering.” ‘The first part contains recol- 
lections of Switzerland, the second 
recollections of Italy, the third of 
Germany. Fétis says, “I was in- 
dulged by the artist with a hearing of 
some portions of it; and must do him 
the justice to say, that these displayed 
most uncommon attainments in art. 
Perhaps it will be said, when the work 
appears, that the composer has had the 
orchestra more in view than the piano 
—yet I know notif this objection is 
not praise rather than blame. Howev- 
er it may be, 1 will not forestall the 
judgment of competent critics by re- 
cording my simple impressions. I 
merely ted the * ktudes d’execution 
transcendante,’ which have particular- 
ly led me to this long exposition,” &c. 

We have found it necessary to fol- 
low this writer so far, because his re- 
marks help to develope the personal 
history of Liszt, and to place his indi- 
viduality with regard to Artin a strong 
light . j ‘élis is, besides, such a well- 
known and universally respected au- 
thority in the higher musical studies, 
that he will be gladly listened to in his 
observations on a gi 
ble. 

Those who venture to deny Liszt a 
general talent for composition, will find 
they have measured him by false and 
inapplicable rules. The foundation of 
composition is Imagination, the living, 
powerful creative faculty. Let us take 
only those works which show most 
clearly Liszt’s art, and the subtlety of 
his spirit—the Transpositions* of Bret- 
HOVEN’S symphonies, and the songs of 
Scuusperr. It cannot be doubted that 


genius so remarka- 
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a power of imagination has here been 
displayed by him, such as would not be 
needed for another original work. 

Lisztin these has not merely copied; 
he has emulated with creative power ; 
and so successfully that there is a se- 
cond birth. ‘These transpositions, grand 
in the symphonies, tender in the songs 
—are the culminating point of musical 
plastic power. It is impossible to parti- 
cularize the expression with more subtle- 
ty ; to express the spirit more accurate- 
ly and fully. Therein lies a brilliant 
conception of harmonious completeness, 
that fills the heart and soul alike, when 
those spiritual graces press upon them. 
Intruth, one should only hear that gene- 
sis of pastoral symphony ; those won- 
derful pictures, called into life by the 
powerful and magic touch of Liszt. 
Any other virtuoso, were he the most 
accomplished and excellent of players, 
would have given us, instead of divine 
poetry, only massy, or at best, taste- 
ful prose ! 

In 1837, Liszt felt that earnest desire 
of poetical spirits, to visit the great 
world. The swan also spreads her 
silver wings, and sails southward, to- 
wards the land of beauty and song ; of 
art and anti quity—towards Italy ! That 
is peculiarly the land of song ; it is well- 
known how the heart there opens to, and 
welcomes, all that bears the name of 
music. From Milan to Venice, from 
Florence to Naples, a dazzling flame of 
enthusiasm surrounded the artist. In 
all these places Liszr gave concerts, 
which were attended by crowded audi- 
He abode some time in Rome, 
to the delight of the people; and the 
walls of the Engelsburgh resounded to 
the echo of his renown. External na- 
ture seemed to smile upon him: he 
himself says, he was wonderfully bene 
fited by the pure air and the cloudless 
sky. Heha - not in a long time enjoy- 
ed such health and serenity. And his 
compositions have the same purity and 
clearness as the atmosphere. ‘There 
originated those grand and marvellous 
transpositions, of which mention is 
made above; then were written his 
* Nuits de Pausilippe.” One may ask 
himself, if out of all these does not 
breathe a kind of classic repose—ele- 
vating the feelings and inspiring a calm 
delight, like the pure beauty of a moon- 


ences. 
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light heaven in that lovely land! Our 
artist confesses that he, at this period, 
passed beyond the time of wild exube- 
rance in feeling—of stormy restless- 
ness, of mystica! ey : and that he 
owed the clearing up of his spirit to 
the country and nature rien him. 
Thus composed, he went to Germany, 
Carlsruhe, Munich, Stuttgart; in short, 
all the principal cities of southern Ger- 
many heard his magical performance 
with astonishment. All the 
and papers held but one language re 

specting him—that of enthusiastic ad- 
miration. But in the midst of this ap- 
preciation and these honors, the long- 
ing to revisit home was awakened in his 
breast. One morning he sprang sud- 
denly out of bed, and ordered his horse 
to be got ready. What to him was the 
applause, the homage of strangers! he 
again where he had been 
‘For Hungary! 


journals 


longed to be 
first seen and heard. 


This impatience was the pure desire of 


a grateful heart 

Liszt did not deceive himself. How 
he was received, how he was valued, 
all Hungary can witness. It is impos- 
sible to describe the joy with which he 
was welcomed by old young, high 
by artists and critics, even to 
land. He. was the 
loved theme of all tongues. Mothers 
told their children how the little 
Francis” had become another Emperor 
Francis in the kingdom of Art; how he 
had made himself so great and famous; 
and how he could play a whole 
full of strange and beautiful stories on 
the piano. He gave concerts—first in 
Vienna, then in Pesth—not to promote 
his own interest, but for the 
the poor, who had met with severe 
loses by the inundation; and for young 
: enable them to prosecute 


and 
and low; br 
the highest in the 


book- 


artists, to 
their studies. 

The noble and ge 
of this conduct made 
sion upon his countrymen. 
Pesth and Oedenburg, created him an 
honorary citizen; a patent of nobility 
was solicited for him by the 
Oedenburg ; and the “Sword of Honor,” 
to Hungarian custom, was 


snerous philanthropy 
a prope r imp res- 


Two citie 8s, 


according 


presented to him with due solemnities. 
This episode deserves | articularly to be 
noticed. The following a 
taken from an authentic journal 

‘The national feeling of the Mag- 
yars is well known; and proud are they 


of that star of the first magnitude, 


‘count 1s 
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Comitat of 
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which arose out of their nation. Over 
the countries of Germany the fame of 
the Hungarian Liszt came to them, be- 
fore they had as yet an opportunity of 
admiring him. The Danube was swell. 

ed by rains ; Pesth was inundated ; thou- 
sands were mourning the loss of friends 
and relations, or of all their property, 
During his absence in Milan, Liszt 
learned that many of his countrymen 
were suffering from want. His reso- 
lution was taken. The smiling heaven 
of Italy —the dolce far niente of sou- 
thern life—could not detain him. The 
following morning he had quitted Mi- 
lan, and was on his way to Vienna. He 
performed for the benefit of those who 
had suffered by the inundation of Pesth, 
His art was the horn of plenty, from 
which streamed blessings for the unfor- 
tunate. Eighteen afterwards 
he came to Pesth—not artist in 
uniary advantage—but asa 


months 
as the 
search of pec 


Magyar. He played for the Hungarian 
National Theatre ; for the Musical So- 
ciety ; for the poor of Pesth, and the 
poor in Dinabaiee * always before 


and the proceeds, full 
were appropriated to 


crowded houses : 
100,000 
those 


francs, 


tions, 


purposes and those institu 


W ho can wonder that admir ition and 
pride should rise to enthusiasm in the 
breasts of his grateful countrymen? 
The distinguished artist—the noble- 
hearted man—deserved it all! In the 


theatre, in the street—Liszt was every- 
where 


vivats. 


greeted with acclamations and 
He wase omp! imented by se- 
renades ; garlands were thrown to him; 

in short, the population of Pesth neglect- 
ed nothing to manifest their respect, 


gratitude, and affection. 


‘* But these honors, which might 
have been paid to any other artist of 
high distinction, did not satisfy them. 


him for ever to 
from which he 


They resolved to bind 
the Hungarian nation, 


had sprung. He was therefore made 


an honorary citizen of Pesth and Oeden- 
burg, and a deputation of persons of 
consideration informed him that a 
patent of nobility had been asked for 


him from the Emperor and King. A 


still closer bond, however, was desired. 
The sales n of manly honor in Hungary 
is the sword; every Magyar has the 


right to wear a sword, and avails him- 


1 

self of that right. It was determined 
that their celebrated countryman should 
be presented with the Hungarian 


sword of honor. The noblemen ap- 
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peared at the theatre in the rich cos- 
tume they usually wear before the 
Emperor, and presented Liszt, amid 
thunders of applause from the whole 
assembled people, with a costly sword 
of honor. In receiving this, he was 
expected to enter into a solemn en- 
gagement tobind himself for ever to the 
Hungarian people, and to reside in 
Hungary.” 

In the autumn of 1840, Liszt went 
from Paris, where he had been for 
some time, to the north of Germany, 
and particularly to Hamburg. Here 
also, where the people are colder and 
less impulsive, his reception was the 
same as it had been elsewhere, 
wherever his admirable performance 
had been heard. He saw even adver- 
saries silenced and ashamed; and 
enemies converted into the warmest 
friends, who were loudest in his praise. 
To show Liszt’s power of memory 
and his intimate knowledge of the best 
pieces of musie, it is only necessary to 
many. 
One evening in public he was requested 
to select and perform one of Beetho- 
yven’s sonatas. He announced his 
willingness to play, and desired that 
the piece might be chosen. ‘“ Sonata 
Liszt 
consented; did he go to fetch the 
work ' No—he played it at once from 
memory ! 

From Hamburg Liszt went to Lon- 
don. Enthusiasm, applause, sympathy, 
met him everywhere ; he was courted 
by all. In fourteen days he gave nine 
concerts. He spared no exertion to 
fulfil expectation and satisfy his friends. 
Here a misfortune overtook him; he 
lost, through the carelessness of an 
agent, the proceeds of three hundred 
Imagine the feelings of the 
artist, exhausted both in mind and body, 
at the receipt of this disastrous news! 
But he knew that his true riches lay 
in his art; and that it was his best 
support. With a cheerful spirit, not- 
withstanding his reverses, he left the 
British islands, to return to the banks 
of the Seine. From Paris, where he 
played for the Beethoven monument, 
and won universal applause by his 
Robert-fantaisies, he went a second 
time to Hamburg, to shine the brightest 
star in the north German firmament. 
The deepest admiration, the silent throb 


mention one instance among 


quasi fantasia,” cried some one. 


concerts. 


* A musi 
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of heartfelt enjoyment, greeted his 
appearance. ‘Thence he went to Kiel; 
where, immediately on his arrival, and 
as it were on the wing, he gave a con- 
cert, proceeding to embark for Copen- 
hagen. He played not less than seven 
times before the court: and here, as 
among the Parisians, commanded un- 
bounded admiration. The citizens 
thronged to the concerts, impelled by 
curlosity, and returned home full of 
enthusiasm for the great performer. 
Once more he went back to Hamburg, 
and thence to the Rhine. What an 
agreeable entertainment was prepared 
for him, under the purple clusters of 
those vineyards, the reader may pre- 
sently judge. 

After Liszt, with his wonted kind- 
ness, had offered to give a concert in 
Cologne, the proceeds of which were 
to be appropriated to the completion of 
the Cathedral, the Rhenish “* Liederta- 
fel,”* resolved to bring him with due 
pomp from the island of Nonnenwerth, 
near Bonn, where he had been for some 
days. This was on the twenty-second 
of August, 1841. A steamboat was 
hired expressly for this purpose, and 
conveyed a numerous company to Non- 
nenwerth at eleven in the morning. 
The “ Liedertafel” then greeted the 
artist, who stood onthe shore, by singing 
a morning salute, accompanied by the 
firing of cannon, and loud huzzas. ‘They 
then marched, with wind instruments 
in advance, to the now empty chapel of 
the cloister of Nonnenwerth; where 
again they sang; and thence to Ro- 
landseck, where an elegant dinner was 
prepared for the company. All eyes 
were fixed upon Liszt; all hearts were 
turned to him. He proposed a toast in 
honor of his entertainers; and at the 
conclusion of his speech observed with 
justice that nowhere in the world could 
any club be found like the “* Liederta- 
fel” in Germany. When the banquet 
was over they returned to Nonnen- 
werth, where a crowd of people from 
the surrounding country was assembled, 
The universal wish to hear Liszt was 
so evident that he was induced to send 
for a piano, to be brought into the 
chapel: and to gratify the assembly— 
listening, and rapt with delight—by a 
display of his transcendant powers. 
The desolate halls of the chapel once 
more resounded with the stir and voices 


val club. 
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of life. 


venture 


Not even the nuns, we will 


} 


to say, who In former tumes 


ersto he iven, 





used here to send p pray 

were impressed with a deeper sense of 
the heavenly, than was this somewhat 
worldly a embly by the magnificent 


music of Liszt, that emed indeed to 
] A 


disclose things bevyon | this earth. 
seven o'clock, the “ Liedertafel,” 
Liszt at th 1, marched 
return, board the ste 
boat, which was decorated with colored 
flags, amid peals of car It was 
nine, and quite dark, when they ap- 

Rockets were 


proached their landing. 
sent up from the boat, and a continual 


with 
on their 


and went on im- 


non. 


stream of colored fireworks ; so that as 
from the 


seeme d 


the city rose before them 
bosom of the Rhine, the boat 
in a circle of brilliant flame, 


envel i} da 
reflection far over the 
} 


which threw its 
Music and huzzas greeted our 
was 


waters. 
artist on shore; all Cologne 
sembled to give him the splendid wel- 


come, which in other times only mon- 


as- 


archs received. Slowly the procession 
of the “Liedertafel”’ moved through the 


multitude to the hotel, where again and 


again, shouts and cheers testified the 
joy of the people at the arrival of thei 
distinguished guest. 

With the above illustration of the 





nthusiasm 


e , 
ceived among those who know how to 
appreciate him, w > end this brief sketch 


of his life. 





Inthe personal conver 


Is nothing eccentric or 


there 








is is often fuund with celebrat 

tists. He is attentive, cordial 

an interest in general subjects 
versation, and is to all i 
where his dig y as an artist is con- 
cerned, does he show that imposing 


] » 
irnestness bordering on 


th has been no- 


manner, of ¢ 


severity 


whi 

to him. 

measured propriety 
hears 

it with careful attention ; 


or gioom, 
He speaks 


his ewn 


tic belonging 


ed as 
with a of 
re- 
but 
to 


in 


performances ; every opinion 


specting 
t © . ; 

will never depart from what tends 
ideas 


tiee 
LiCt 


the development of his own 


} 
He yields as much as jus re 


art. 


quires to the critics, but will never 
permit them to mould him by their 





judgment. “As I have b gun, 
carried on thus far, I will complete,’ 
said he The original artist must 
live out his own system, 


once. 


—_ 


words His 1 lis so , his per- 
ception juick, that it is difficult to 
A rea ly expres i ind while thus 
embarrassed, his countenance assumes 
i fixed, ste look, the brow contracted 
is if in ange But when any one 
helps him out with a word, he smiles, 
ind nodding his head, replies “ yes— 
yes —moving his head while listening, 


and waiting for what the other will say. 


il intercourse he is thoroughly 


In s0Ccl 


at his eas nd seems to forget that he 
is at all distinguished. He always 
shows himself ready to comply with 


the most timidly expressed wish that 
he should pl iy for a dance; but it 
pleases him well when his wild, origina 
Galoppe chr 7 pique Cc 
by. “ It wi 


‘It will not give up the place where it 

b lo TS ” 
Liszt’ Lala nhveingnamy tha 
szt whole physlognomy Is of the 


Hungarian chat his thick fair 


t 
icler; 


brown hair falls in masses on his 1 
where it is cut off short featuresa 
ill strongly mi k 1 i S itner 
long than large, b t 1 deepset, 


shadowed by da: 


is penetrati nd | ; t 
of consc1ous s&s yet tno} oh 
tmay occasik { t ob 
ject, it has too uilde 0 Inspire 
fear. All the port pres 
too st yr al st I ] ot a 
ght and thin f é his sho 
are drawn up from ¢ S playing, 
but his hands e « ind well 
pr portion ! s ng t! e can 
1 } ‘ ? 
nardiy 1 [ \ in play 
’ 
such things as the Sy and tl! 
Robe rt k intaisies Int Ss r¢ S| te h 
} } 
has something that might be called 
Paganinish ; unbounded « y ol 
1 | —_ 4} a 
spirit, and indomitable strength of wi 
] } } ' nh 
—developed in the m physi 
- 
cal organization In W p 
ppeara e of Liszt | KE to t 
most ¢ ] serve t ve gO 
that hig } i wo IV be re 
wi eh tl x d S we ij everen- 
tial acknowledgment Ilis ¢ é 
into the « ert-re l r y draws 
from the embly yarticularly from 
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MILL'S 
THE THEORY 


Ir is a curious fact, observable in the 
history of mental as well as of physi- 
ological science, that the agencies and 
operations the most familiar and indis- 
pensable to man, are found to have 
been the latest to arrest attention, or 
to eng inquiry. The stars had 
been made a study for centuries be- 
fore he was cognizant of the atmos- 
phere around him, through the medium 
of which alone those distant objects 
were visible, and his own vitality for a 


age 


moment sustained. 
the ‘* heavenly had been as- 
certained or conjec nated ages before 
the circulation of the blood was even 
imagined. ‘Thinking is, to a certain 
degree, like pulsation, an “ involuntary 
function ;”’ the normal state, the vital 
law of the intellect. But what is done 
without effort, is commonly done with- 


bodies 


out reflection. Had there not been 
disease, would any one have thought 
of a science of therapeutics? So, 


and the juent in- 
should perhaps have 


conset 


without 
convenience, Wwe 


error, 


been still without a science or a sys- 
tem of the reasoning process. 
Logic had, indeed, been cultivated 


at an early period; but it was merely 
as an instrument of disputation, a cor- 
rective of false this 
character, and to this extent, it would 


reasoning. In 


not oa slow to obtrude itself upon the 
notice, the necessities of men. But it 
is daly very recently that the subject 


has been fundamentally examined, and 
distinctly comprehended in its entire 
amplitude and importance. Even 
Whately, one of the latest and most 
es of its expounders, does not 


much enlarge the ancient and instru- 
mental view of it, a circumstance 
which we should rather ascribe to 


the plan or purpose of his treatise, 
than an inadequate conception of the 
science in this most scientific of arch- 
bishops. However, it remained for 
Mr. Mill to lay open the deepest and 


Mul’s Logic. 


OF PROOF——THE 


The revolutions of 


for the 
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LOGIC.* 


SCIENCE OF EVIDENCE. 
most devious recesses of the subject, 
and to ~e that logic is not only itse If 
a science, but that it is the basis and 
the law of every other. 

Before proceeding to give some 
account of the book in which all this has 
been accomplished, we would respect- 
fully urge upon our readers,—espe- 
cially conductors of colleges and 
academies,—the more thorough culti- 

vation of this science of sciences, ars 
It would be a reproachful 
anomaly, were it nothing worse, that 
a people claiming to govern their 
public as well as private conduct by 
moral persuasion—owning but reason 
as the sovereign sanction of their po- 
litical institutions—should yet be sin- 
gularly deficient in the higher develop- 
ments and resources of this faculty. 
We are cumbrously rich in the details 
of information; mechanically expert 
in the processes of art. But of the 
great ie by which those are applied 
and explained; of the principles of 
method and order, principles indis- 
pensable alike to discovery and demon- 
stration, we are, it must be owned, not 
only mischievously ignorant, but (what 
is perhaps more deplorable) contemp- 
tuously regardless. Is this ignorance 
denied t Whence, then, the prolixity, 
the confusion, the inanity that avowed- 
ly characterize our public speaking, 
forensic and parliamentary? This is 
obviously, and we may add, inevitably 
the consequence of want of definiteness 
in the object, or the arrangement of 
the means, or of both. The speaker 
who is prepared in both these prime 
requisites, will always speak to and 
purpose. He will thus, too, 
speak fluently as well as concisely. 
It is not want of words that often, if 
ever, occasions hesitation and embar- 
it is a dearth or disorder of 


artium.t 


rassment ; 


ideas. ‘The advantages of such design 
and disposition in an argument or 
oration, are well illustrated in the 





* A System of Logic, ratiocinative and inductive, being a connecied view of the prin- 


ciples of E : idence, and the method of Scientific Investigation. 
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composition of the arch, wherein each 
stone is so situated as to act not only 
upwards against the superincumbent 
mass, but 

mechanical 
other 


conduction,” upon every 
extremity ol the 
thus combining 


Stone to tie 


segment; the whole 


trials with convenience 


econoiny ¢ f mate 
of structure, and beauty with strength. 


But when a 


trusting 


speaker cumes forward, 


i 


Providence or his 


to nis 


‘sy 


points” (by the latter of which you are 


rarely to understand any division of 


} 


subject or distribution ument), 


ol arg 
without fixed end or direction to guide 
him, it is almost inevitable that he 
will either “ break down,” 

liarly called, or ow on in a turbid 
stream of noisy nonsense. The orato- 
trical amour-propre is imperative ; and 
the latter alternative generall 
vails from the greater facility of 


as it 1s faml- 


4 Y) p>. 
y pr 


taining sound than sense. Here ther: 
is, of course, no assignable limit to the 


** orator, 


the “ house” may in mercy 


vided in weakness of lungs or th 


' 
Save that which Jleaven or 
} 
i 


sé , } r rl 99 ay / 7 : 
one-hour ruie, and SO (aS Was said 


of a notable and a noble proto 


‘He spouts, and spouts, and spouts away 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood 
oi irreie r ’ id na- 
ry ¢ ( Di ( I ly 
: t 





reason soundly w I )] 
analyze th process, ¢ \ e his 
conclusions. ‘To him faculty 3 
like a dark lanthorn s nt t 
ligh t the bear Wi eas th ( . 
1.4 Sn ia oe 
alluded to are like lam; erected tor 
public illumination—are manufacturers, 
so to speak, of reason and arguments 
for the general consumption. With 


] 1.4 +} - t < 
such as would qualify themselves foi 


these duties, the 
should be 


ing the qualities of an elementary and 


work of Mr. 


1 \ } 1 ' 
a nan l-book, which, 


pra “tical « xposition ot Lo ric, treats the 
subject, it will be seen, with especial 
reference to the 
prudence. This is 
in which we propose to intro luce it to 
our readers. Indeed, it is the distine- 
tive characteristic of the treatise. The 


purposes of Juris- 
‘ 
t 


ne aspect, chiefly ’ 


subject, as described and denominated 
by the author, is—“‘ The Theory of 


also laterally, by a sort of 





ov. 


Proof;” ** The Science of Evidence.” 
The object—* An analysis of the intel- 
lectual process called Reasoning or In- 
ference, and of such other mental ope- 
rations as are intended to facilitate 


this ; and on the foundation of this ana- 


lysis, to frame a set 


of canons or rules 
» sufficiency of any given 





ior testing 
evidence to prove any given proposi- 
tion.”’ Does not this, in fact, constitute 
and cover the whole ar 
Orator and the adv¢ ite 

Want of space forbids our criving a 
full analysis—of consequence, also, our 


attempting a criticism { a book con- 
taining twelve hundred octavo pages, 
and professing to explain the founda- 


tions of all human knowledge, with its 
possible method of acquisition 
must content 


. , 
th a rapid account of its 


every 
and verificatio Wi 


ou selves W 


= 
general character and leading topics— 
1] ‘ 1 } 
cwelling more p iculariy upon those 
which relate to the | iples of mo il 
and le eV le 
In the mos il int ot view, 
th OO} Dé eva l 1 it 
' 
mak né nh pre ) om- 
; 12 } ry 1? 
mer y < be L10 e of 


furnishes at 1 eX ition of both 
t oO ly ound, but vhat 
oO ire } i M M we Ss 

. I \ l ) e 


CC ry ft i | 
I I l na ( - 
’ ' 

I qe— ag 

ousne re f iB 1 
1, ie A , _ 

y I » | ins l ’ j Ss 
] elo if com] I ter 

] i 
ortion 0 KnO vn 
T 
hrough Inference or Pro ind ti- 


i fli e Ol i i i 
This isad to be s not so 
new as it is important. It es 
irgely in the Kantian philosophy, un 
der the v sa omination and as- 
P ct of "* Su jective ” and Objec 


tive’ truths; a 
‘* Noumena.” ete Th 


of course the m 





ways been to keep it steadily in view, 
contu- 
sion of these two classes may be attri- 
tes (not mé rely 


the history 0 


or at least in practice. 
buted most of the dispu 
verbal) which disgrace 


5 
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metaphysical and theological contro- 
Alive to the danger, and aware 


versy. 
falling into this 


of the conse 
error, Mr. Mill is 


quences of 


careful to a 


as he progres es, this line of separa 

tion. His book Is, pt rhay s, the on ly 
meta phy sical treatise—uat least within 
our - ading—wherein the objects of 


t10n are never 


Intuition ind those of JI] 
confounded 

Lugie is then defined to be, ** The 
under- 


science of the operations of the 

standit i ubservient to the 
estimation of evidences both the pro- 
cess self of proceedalin from known 
truths to unknown, ind | nt le tu | 
ope 111008 A) vy thereto ‘To ip- 
pre tl | tel ns of this defi- 
nition to superior exactness, it will be 
but fair to peruse the preliminary dis- 
course, Where the author reviews his 
predecessors and ibly expounds the 





nature and proper functions of defini- 
tion. For ourselves, there is, among 
the several definitions of Logie which 
are scattered through the prodigal 
pages of Cicero, one (not that a = i 
for commentation by Mr. Mil hich 
we must regard as still ial in 
jusiness, as it is beyond question unri- 


inion of terseness, pre Cl- 


s10n al 1 perspiculty 
r) 
ss J ( d/rales fica) una continet om- 
; 7 , > y ; od 
nem €t pers) iendt quid in quaque re 
j ) , 
sil, scientiam, el judican li quale quid- 
gue sit, frone ac via dispulandi 


Much of this excellence, it must be 


owned, is due to the admirable lan- 
guage which seems to have been made 
for reasoning, as it has in fact been 
made by the finest reasoners of our 
race. But, observe how exactly both 


thes of the subje ct are 
vi _, and the 
g the nductive pro- 


one ac 


the mode1 
distinguished; the 


| 
i 


in } 
des 


q Laic matin 
Yet. there are 
have it that the 


the sy llo- 


philos phers 


CessS ; via,” 
gistic. 


who will 


inductive 


method”? was not known, or, at least, 
not comprehet d, prior to Lord Ba- 
con! 

Under the last clause of Mr. Mil I 
definition, Janguage or “ Namin 
being the principal instrument as well 


thought—is careful- 


considered. 


vi hicle of 
ly and ( ymprehensively 
Here, is indeed elsewhere, our 

has rivalled the most valuable part of 
Lock« ‘s Essay. Thus is the first Book 
occupl d with the 


Proof, not P roof itself— 


as a 


author 


pre 
the import and 


Mill's Logic. 


judicature. “Hh S$ vit 


liminaries of 
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functions of Words, the nature of Defi- 
nition, of Classification, of Assertion ; 

the several propositions, the 
number of which, after a 
Ten ¢ 


kinds of 
Pre di 


stringent review of the 


ables, 


itegories 


of Aristotle, . Mill reduces to the 
five which follow: Existence; Order 


} . ° . . ; ’ 
in place; OF ler in time; Causation; 


The subject of 


Resemblance. every 
possible p Oposition can be, in the last 
analysis, b ut a fact or facts of con- 
sciousness ; the predicate but one o1 
other of the above categuries. So that 
every proposition is resolvable into an 
assertion, that some given subject does 
or does not contain some attribute: or 
that some attribute is or is not conjoined 
with s ye othe attribu 

The second Book proceeds to the 
analysis of proof or inference ; which 


to be the source of all our 


** self-evi- 


Is shown 
knowledge, what are called 
dent truths” excepted. 
of a two-fold process—inductions, 
the interpre tat ns or syl- 
logism. a one is applicable where 
laws or prit to be deduced 


from facts or phe 


Proof consists 
and 


10n of inductio 





“iple s 

nomena; the other 
where facts are to be referred to esta- 
blished the proper for the 
philosopher or the legislator whose of- 
1e other, fos the pricat 


laws; one 
fice is ing 

and the judge h re S 

and the judge, who are restricted to in- 
terpretation. In the 
author rvations 


this connection, 


: ; 
has some valuable obs¢ 


the principles of 


i 
w of the theory and 


on the province and 
use of the syllogism is somewhat pecu- 
liar, and, v perfectly just. Its 
chief value, he conceives to consist in 
for the detection and 
exposition of, and the security which it 
may afford against the 
bad ume ntation. Dr. 


ad ar 


ve think, | 
lls conve nienee 
commission of, 
Wh itely con- 
is V] tually the 
form in which all right reasoning must 
be performed. Mr. Mill admits the 
hich authority ort e meta] hysical arch- 
, he assents to the pre- 
ation of his merits. We 
The practical ser- 
s treatise are pt rh: ips 
ence to England 
and this country, had, asa 
been comparatively unknown, 
been driven into a sort 
disgrace, by the intemperate 
syllogism. Butto the 
of Europe there was nothing 
his Substantially the 
same exposition of the nature and ob 


tends that the syllogism 


bishop. Indeed 
vailing exagge) 
Sav, eraggeralion. 
V ices of Whately 
not overrated, in refer 
where Logie 
science, 
and, as an art, 
of vulgar 
assailants of the 
continent 


new hn book. 
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ject of the Aristotelian system may be 
seen in the clear and concise analysis 
of it in Anacharsis Junior, by the clas- 
sic Abbé Barthélémy. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Mill thinks, in opposition to 


an authority so respected, that the syl- 


logism is not only not the exclusive, 
but that it is merely an optional form. 
In the teeth of the venerable axiom, 
A parle il 
lide concluditur, he holds that every 
valid conclusion, universal and particu- 
lar, is really drawn from particulars. 
It is, in fact, manifest that a universal 
term is nothing more than a verbal 
generalization from a necessarily limil- 


ari ad universalem non va- 


ed number of individual instances—a 
mere assumption, that what is predi- 
cated of the few instances observed, is 
true of all others of the class. When, 
therefore, a new fact is to be referred 
to its class (which is the syllogistic 
process), is it done by virtue of the 
mere verbal assumption! Or rather, 
because of the resemblance, which it is 
supposed to possess, in the essential at- 
tributes of the class, to the facts, the 
particulars, which constitute the sole 
basis of the induction’ For example : 


All men are mortal ; 
Henry Clay is a man: 
Therefore, Henry Clay will die. 


Now, the force of this conclusion 
manifestly does not consist (as the ce- 
lebrated “ Dictum de omni,” &e. would 


have it) in the fact, that Henry Clay 


is comprised in the universal term, 
“ All men.” For how can I be assured 


7 


that a/l men will di We can know, 
and, therefore, predicate w th certainty 
but of the past. In the language of 
the poet— 


* An age may come, font of eternity.”— 


It is only, then, because Henry Clay is 
suppose d to possess the atl? hute s con- 
noted by (i. e. implied in) the term 
“ man” and common to Henry Clay with 
those part ular men who are known, 


e, to have 


by observation or otherwi 
died, that we are warrantec 
ing that he too will pay that irrepu- 
diable debt of humanity. 

It may be thought that 
has made no discovery in denying to 


il 


the universality or distribution of the 
terms, the conclusive efficacy of ratio- 


s 
] 
lin conclud- 


Mr. Mil 


cination. That those terms themselves, 
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as well as the chimerical ideas they 
were once supposed to represent, have 
been already exploded by the force and 
the followers of the Baconian logic, 
This would be to misapprehend the 
merits of our author’s position, which 
differs, as we understand it, as much 
from the system of Bacon as from that 
of Aristotle ; at least as both these sys- 
tems are practie ally exhibited | y their 


respective partizans For, between 


} } } ’ ; 

these theories, there 1s in fact no es- 
, } j ; e 2 ‘ 7 ' 

sential difference, as far as the point in 
+, | f 

question is concerned. ‘The cogency 

ot Uf Vu I method ex ts In 

: ' 
t assui 2 that the subject of the 
conciusion 18 containéud in the subject 


: ae 
of the ajor premise , the cogency of 
the Inductive method lies in the infer- 


ence that the fact or phenomenon to be 


accounted for falls under (i. ¢ 1S con- 
tained i )an esta! ished go neral princi- 
ple or law—which, | y 


gically rec irded, 
is but the “ universal term’”’ of the syl- 
logism with a new name. The “law” 
may have more truth or certainty than 
the é rt ’ 
of the ground of conclusiveness in rea- 
soning, not the truth or certitude of 
premises. 

Mr. Mill, if we comprehend him, 


‘major premise. But we speak 


would place the ratiocinative efficacy 


in the resemblance or diff 
other relation, as the case may be, 


trence or 


which is felt between the subject of the 


conclusion and o1 or more of a collec- 
tion of ideas already cognizant to, or 
classified in the mind. He would not 
say that the new fact “is contained” 
in the fae ts, or in the “prir IY e”’ of 


such his Induction ; any more than he 
would suppose it contained in a “ Uni- 
versal Idea” or “Term.” It is not 
this forceless fiction, but a feeling, a 
perception of the relation ailuded to, 
which leads the intuitively and 
irresistibly to conclude of the new fact 


1g OOS rved to de- 





or subject, what 
vend upon the point of resemblance in 
I I 


a class of facts, or even a single fact, 





Oi its € xperience. mo that we do, it 
:ppears in effect, conclude, and may 
conc] de va! HV, not or ly irom a mere 
: 
plurality of particulars, but even from 
a single instance ! 

authority be desired, the best can 
h andl re ’ 
be produced. rom a passage in he 


ssay on Sk ptical Philosophy, it may 
be inferred that Hume was of this 
Speakir vg of the erroneous 


views prevalent with respect to the 
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nature of time and space, he remarks : 
“Jt seems to me not impossible to 
avoid these absurdities and contradic- 
tions, if it be admitted that there is no 
such thing as abstract or general ideas, 
properly speaking ; but that all gene- 
ral ideas are, in reality, particular ones 
attached to a general term, which re- 
calls, upon occasion, other particular 
ones that 
stances the idea present to the mind.” 

The third Book treats at great length 
—though not incommensurately with 
the importance of its subject—of the 


resemble in certain circum- 


nature, principle, and several methods 
of the Inductive process. In penetrat- 
ing here, as usual, to the foundation, 
our author turns up some of the most 
formidable questions, perhaps, which 
the human intellect can encounter; 
such as the Ultimate Laws of Nature, 
Universal Causation, the doctrine of 
Chances, etc. —each which he dis- 
cusses and determines in a spirit of 
philosophy, and with a feeling of illus- 
tration, not unworthy of the great Foun- 
der himself, of the system he is unfold- 
ing. But this portion of the work, 
though invaluable to every cultivated 
mind, seems less immediately to con- 
cern the general scholar or the logi- 
cian, than the student and inquirer in 
the physical sciences. We, therefore, 
hasten to the second branch of the pro- 
cess, Interpretation; which forms the 
subject of the fourth Book. 

Here, particularly, the lawyer will 
find his “‘ proper study ”*—-Nomencla- 


of 


ture, Terminology, Classification, the 
problem of a Ge neral, the requisites of 
a Perfect language. Under the last 
e admirable remarks 


e 
title, there are som 
on the neglected properties of language ; 
as a conservator of the wisdom and ex- 
perience of antiquity a keeper-alive 
of those thoughts and observations of 


by-gone ages, which may be alien to 
the tendencies of the passing time.”’ 
This is the respect in which Coleridge, 
too, called language “‘a sacred 
deposit—the property of all ages; and 
which no one age has a right to alter.” 
The rare appreciation of this property 
of language constitutes, we may re- 
mark, the first and the distinctive 
merit of the Coleridge school of philo- 
sophy. 

Let us explain a little this property 
According to a well-known law of 
mind, general terms, especially when 
very complex, never call up all the 


has 
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ideas which they denote or involve; 
sometimes but one or two have imme- 
diate reference to the purpose ; some- 
times none at all. This is what is 
familiarly termed talking without a 
meaning. Nothing is more common 
than to repeat, and assert the truth of 
propositions to which the mind gives no 
assent, of which it was even uncon- 
Hence it is, that the zeal of 
new converts has been proverbial; to 
the ear of the novice, the precepts of the 
religion, or the dogmas of the sect, have 
more than a mechanical 
meaning, are not yet familiarized into 
barren formulas. So prevalent is 
this mental inattention, that all reason- 
ing has come to be deemed by some 
(e. g. the Condillac school) a mere 
game, or disposition of words, accord- 
ing to a certain system of combinations. 

But the human mind is, in different 
generations, o cupied with subjects, 
surrounded by circumstances, that fix 
ils attention on one property or aspect 
of athing, rather than another; and 
the knowledge registered in the lan- 
guage, not being suggested by the pur- 
Suits or researches of the present 
generation, fades from the memory. 
This neglect of the Aistory of words, 
of the changes in their meanings—a 
neglect that we hear daily made a sub- 
ject of preposterous pride and praises 
by your “ practical men,” and march of 
mind philosophers—is probably the 
cause or the conservator of half the 
error in the world, and may sometimes 
become awful in its moral consequen- 
ces. Of this change and these conse- 
quences, if we remember rightly, it is 
Thucydides who records a remarkable 
instance. During Peloponnesian 
war, says the historian, the ideas and 
principles of the Greeks had undergone 
a complete revolution. Words the 
most familiar, changed their accepta- 
tion. The term for sincerity came to 
signify simplicity ; duplicity to import 
talent. Prudence and moderation got 
the names of imbecility and cowardice; 
audacity and violence passed for patri- 
otic intrepidity and public spirit. But 
a confusion of language, adds the phi- 
losophic writer, is one of the most 


sclous. 


something 


the 


h 


frightful symptoms of the depravation 
of the people. To restrict the limits of 
virtue, is still to recognize her authori- 
ty. But strip her of her name, you 
thereby dethrone her, and leave vice 
securely to usurp her seat, 
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Not only would the distinctions of 


virtue and vice be thus totally con- 
founded, but the treasures of experi- 
ence would be lost irrecoverably, were 
it not for the formulas and the “* mus- 
ty volumes” whereit 
marks and intellects 
preserved. Here the lost me: 
may at any time be traced hist 
Like Lazarus, it is not dea 
sleepeth. But, also, like Lazarus, it 








our author, is s s ( ve of the 1m- 
portance of classical studies,* as wel 
as pregnant with Instruction to the 
Te ' 
Gen ze . ris} | I 
cularly lying in the past, and inter- 


woven with languag », that we cannot 


forbear quoting in full, the following, 
though rather long, parag aph. It will 
serve the additional purpose of a sam- 
ple of our author’s manner and st 





] Tati . 
osciilation in 


** Thus there is a perpetua 
spiritual truths, and in spiritual doctrines 
of any significancy, even when not truths. 
Their meaning is aln 
process either of being 
recovered; a remark upon which all 
history isa comment. Whoever has at- 


tended to the history of the more serious 





convictions of mankind—of the opinions 
by which the conduct of their lives is, or 
as they conceive, ought to be, more es- 


pecially regulated—is aware that while 


recognizing verbally the very same doc- 
trines, they attach to them at diflerent 
periods a greater or a less quantity, and 





even a different kind, of meaning. The 
words in their original acceptation con- 
noted, and the propositions expressed, a 
complication of outward facts and inward 
feelings, to different portions of which 
the general mind is more particularly 


alive in different generations of mankind. 


To common minds, 
the meaning is in each generation sug- 
gested, of which that generation pos- 
sesses the counterpart in its own habitual 
experience. But the words and proposi- 
tions lie ready to suggest to any mind 
duly prepared the remainder of the mean- 
ing. Such individual minds are almost 
always to be found; and the lost mean- 
ing revived by them, again by degrees 
works its way into the general mind. 

“There is scarce anything which can 





only that portion of 
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materially retard the arrival of this saly-. 
tary reaction, except the shallow concep. 
tions and incautious proceedings of mere 
logicians. It sometimes happens that 
towards the close of the downward pe. 
riod, when the words have lost part of 
their significance, : f 





ve not yet begun 
hose leading 


portance of 


to recover it, persons arise W 
and favorite idea s the ir 
clear conception and precise thought, and 


the necessity, therefore, of defini e lan- 


These persons, in examining the 





old formulas, easily perceive that words 
are used in them without a meaning; 
and if they : not the sort of persons 
who are capable of re-discovering the 
lost signification, they naturally enough 
dismiss the f rr ula, and define ther ime 
without any reference to it. In so doing, 
they fasten down the name to what it 
denotes in common use at the time when 
it conveys the smallest quantity of mean- 
ing; and introduce the practice of em- 
ploying it, consistently and w 

ly, according tothat connotation. 





word in this way acquires an exter 


1d before ; 


it becomes extended to many things to 


denotation far beyond what it 


which it was previously in appearance 
capriciously refused. Of the proy ns 
In Which it Was formerly used, those 











part of its meaning, are w, by the 
clearer light which tl efin n diffuses, 
seen not to be 1 ( i tot defi 
nition, which, however, is t recognized 
and sufficiently correct expression of all 
that is perceived to be in the | of any 
one | whom the 1 is use it the 
present day The f s are 
( t treated a ] $ ut 
{ ] 
people are no longer taught, as betore, 


though not to understand them, yet to 
believe that there is truth , ; 


no longer remain in men’s minds sure 


- 


rounded by respect, and rea 
time to suggest their original meaning. 
The truths which they convey are not 
only, under these circumstances, redisco- 
vered far more slowly; but when redis- 
covered, the prejudice with which novel- 
ties are regarded, is now, in some degree 


east, against them, instead of being on 


the peculiar merit which we have above 


claimed for Coleridge in this par ar, 





* One of our most popular writers, on a late occasion, declared that to him the 


Greek and Latin classics were like “ dried grape skins.” If the sentiment was hon 


est, he deserves pity; if affected, contempt. 
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our author has elsewhere* still more 
fully and felicitously elucidated. We, 
therefore, make no apology for adding 
to the preceding long extract the follow- 
jing pregnant passage. Mr. Mill is 
contrasting Coleridge and Bentham, 
whom he thinks to be one the reverse, 
but also the supplement of the other; 
and both to be the English philosophers 
of the last century who have exercised, 
and will continue to exercise, the 
greatest influence upon their country- 
men: 


« By Bentham men have been taught to 
ask themselves of any established opinion, 
Is it true? and by Coleridge, What is 
the meaning of it? The one took his 
stand outside the received opinion, and 
surveyed it as an entire stranger to it; 
the other looked at it from within, and 
endeavored to see it with the eyes ofa 
believer in it, to discover by what appa- 
rent facts it was at first suggested, and 
by what appearances it has ever since 
been rendered continually credible—has 
seemed to a succession of persons to bea 
faithful interpretation of their experience. 
Bentham judged an opinion true or false 


as it accorded or not with the result of 


his own inquiries; and did not search 
very curiously into what might be meant 
by the proposition, when it obviously did 
not mean what he thought true. With 
Coleridge, on the contrary, the very fact 
that any doctrine has been believed by 
thoughtful men and received by whole 


nations and generations of mankind, was 
a partof the problem to be solved; was 
one of the phenomena to be account- 
ed for. And as Bentham’s short and easy 
method of referring all to the selfish inter- 


' 


cracies, or priests, or law- 
yers, or some other species of impostors, 
could not satisfy a man who saw so much 
farther into the comple xities of the human 
intellect and feelings, he considered the 
long and extensive prevalence of any 
opinion as a presumption that it was not 
altogether a fallacy ; that, to its first au- 
thors, at least, it was the result of a strug- 
gle to express in words something that 
had a reality to them, though perhaps not 
to many of those who have since received 
the doctrine by mere tradition. The 
long duration of a belief, he thought, is, 
at east, proof positive of an adaptation 
in itto some portion or other of the hu- 
man mind; and if, in digging down tothe 
root, we do not find, as we generally do, 
some truth, we shall find some want or 
requirement of human nature which the 


ests Ol ari 


——____ - 


*See Westminster Review, 1836, of Coleridge. 
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doctrine in question is fitted to satisfy,” 
&e. 


The subject of the fifth Book is the 
interesting and important topic of Fal- 
lacies. This chapter is full of curious 
and ingenious speculation respecting, 
particularly,t he fallacies of what have 
been called a priori truths, and consid- 
ered to be self-evident axioms. The 
fallacies of this class are two-fold— 
corresponding to what may, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, be termed the mathe- 
matical and the metaphysical axioms. 
Such propositions as (to take a strong 
example) “that two straight lines can- 
not close a space,” are commonly held 
to be self-evident: truths; known 
a prieri, by intuition. Mr. Mill, con- 
tends that, on the contrary, they are, 
and can only be, deductions from ex- 
perience ; but that the process of in- 
ference takes place at an age so early, 
that either consciousness does not note, 
or memory does not retain it. This 
is the case with the physical sense of 
vision—which, by the bye, may have 
communicated its material fallacy to 
the figurative term Intuition. Centu- 
ries and sciences have been found ne- 
cessary to discover that the distribu- 
tion of objects in space is not the result 
of direct perception, but of a process 
of forgotten, or of unconscious (though 
actual) induction. This view is main- 
tained, and in our opinion, the prevail- 
ing one fully 
felicity of 


refuted, with remarkable 
explication and force of 
Logic. In this class of axioms, the 
fallacy, itis to be observed, attaches 
n the existence 
1 In the se- 
1 class, it re- 


rather to the origin, tha 
of the truth predicate 
cond—the metaphysica 
spects the existence only. 
That ‘* Space is infinite ;” 


or more props 


“Time, 
rly, duration, eternal ;” 
and the like, are accounted necessary 
truths. 


u Why? Because (it is answer- 
; 


ed) the negative of them is inconceiva- 


dle. But is nature to be restricted to 
our capacity of conception? a quality, 
moreover, which is in a great measure 
accidental, and varies with the particu- 
lar history and habits of each individ- 
ual. As a test of truth, then, the prin- 
ciple must be fallacious. Accordingly, 
that many of these supposed “ neces- 
sary truths” have repeatedly proved to 
be in fact, no truths at all, Mr. Mill 
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goes on to exemp! lify, from the history 
of Science. The impossibility of 
there being antipodes bad 
such an axiom. ‘Their existence has 
come, however, to be an unquestioned 
fact. So of the axiom which led the 
Cartesians to reject the Newtonian 
principle of gravitation, and 
the comple x * Vortices ; 
they found it 
“that a bo ly can act where 
Yet there is not, 
an educated man in 
present day, who finds any 
this exception. 

Now, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Mill, as to the experimental i 
pretended a@ prior: axioms of 
As a general rule, we assent to his pro- 
test against making the conceptive 
powers of the mind a measure of the 
creative powers, or of the created ob- 
jects of nature. That is, indeed, the 
dangerous principle of modern ration- 
alism, which has been formalized by 
Kant, in the well-known phrase of 
Forms of the Understanding, and was, 


once been 


resort to 
‘ “+ 9 

system of the 

conceive 


- 
it is nol. 


impossible to 


observes our autho 
_ | 
Europe, at the 
difficulty in 


origin ot 
science. 


we believe, first promulgated in one of 
the Definitions of Spinoza. r. Mill’s 
then (or we should say his 


position, 
opposition, for he lays down nothing on 


this point), has at least one merit; it 
strikes, thongh without aim, the ab- 
surdities, and all but impregnable sys- 
tem of the Achilles of Pantheism, in 


the vulnerable heel. But, what a phi- 
losopher would, perhaps, regard as 
still more important, it tends to dispel 
the indolent and the superstitious ac- 
quiescence in axioms and oms; 
those de spots of the min 1, which have, 
perhaps, more retarded the intellectual 
progress of mankind, and 
more human suffering than all the ty- 
rants whom history has consigned to 
the execration of posterity. But while, 
as we have said, we thus far concur 
with the author, we must be permitted, 


l 
othe 


occasioned 


for once, to quest ion the consistency, if 


not the principle, of his argument, and 
to dispute one of the examples by 
which he seeks to support it. First, 
the example: 

Mr. Mills affirms that no 
person has now any difficulty in con- 
ceiving ‘* that a bor ly can act where it 
is not.” Isthis true’? For ourselves, 
if we be allowed an humble place in 
the category of educated persons, we 
<o not hesitate to declare at the risk of 
exct sion, that there is at least one 


educated 
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[Nor. 


Nor would we blush for an 
be singu- 


as we be. 


exception. 
incapacity (though it should 
lar in this enlightened age, 


lieve it far otherwise), which drove 
Newton to the hypothesis of an 
‘“‘ ethereal fluid,” to explain the action 
of gravitation, t. e. to aceount for the 


inconceivable phenomena of a body 
acting upon another, at a distance, 
without an inlervening material me. 
dium. But what would experience, 
Mr. Mill’s own touch-stone, ich in 
the premises? It must be admitted 
(and this general fact, we consider to 
be the source of the very axiom in 
question), that we are accustumed from 
infancy to see bodies act upon each 


other, only whe n in apparent contact; 

whether in actual or only virtual con- 
tact, is a point involved in the general 
question. What evidence is there, on 
the other side, to diminish or counter- 
balance the force of this uniform ex- 
perience ? Not that of sense, certainly, 


Sense takes cognizance of only the 
existence of material objects, individu- 
allv. Action or motion cannot be 
perce ived, as it cannot be painted; it 
invol ves succession, and therefore im- 
p! 1e8 wnference, re fli clion. The action 
of bodies upon other bodies is, in all 
cases, an inference of the intellect, 
though, when the bodies are in contact, 
the action is illusively taken for a per- 
ception of sense. Sense, then, can 
never be competent to attest the mu- 





tual action of bodies. Its evidence is 


never received, even by the vulgar, 
when the bodies act from a distance 
Hence the prevalence of the very 
axiom in question; and is it not more 
logical, as well as philosophical, to con- 
clude, with Newton and Euler, and we 
may now add, with experience, that 


there is some fluid matter which pervades 
at least our system, and which escapes 
our imperfect, our incompetent senses, 
than to hold that the class of phenome- 
na, which are nothing the more intelli- 
gible for getting the denomination of 
“attraction” or ‘‘repulsion,’’ should 
form an exception to the general cur- 
rent of the observed analogies through- 
out material nature? 

Mr. Mill’s then, “ That 
ability or inability to conceive, is in no 
case to be received as a criterion of 
axiomatic truth,” may still be tenable. 
Indeed, he has, as above stated, shown, 
by several examples, that what had 
once been deemed axioms, have sub- 


position, 
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sequently turned out to be absurdities, 
(and he might perhaps have produced 
instances also of the reverse.) But 
when he advances, asamongst those that 
have actually undergone this transform- 
ation, the ancient axiom, “ That a body 
vannot act where it is not,” and ap- 
peals for the falsity of the proposition 
to the actual sentiment and universal 
suffrage, upon the matter, of every edu- 
cated man of Europe; we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that he is unusually un- 
happy in his proofs. Clearly the felt 
impre ssion of the illiterate—as, indeed, 
our author’s qualification seems to ad- 
mit—remains the same, upon the sub- 
ject, that it had been two thousand years 
ago; because experience, the mother 
of the untutored mind, remains, as be- 
fore shown, unalterably in favor of the 
axiom. But we can have no objection 
to the special jury of Mr. Mill’s selec- 
tion; the educated must be best capable 
of examining and analysing the states 
and operations of consciousness, espe- 
cially of their own. We deny then,— 
and we do so with a deference which 
no other living opinion, upon a meta- 
physical subject, could inspire,—we 
deny, that al] the educated (or the un- 





educated) men of Kurope or America, 





or any one of them (Mr. M., of course, 

excepte 1), can, not only “ without dif- 

ficulty,”’ but can by possibility, really 

conceive a body as acti io where it does 
f fd ‘ 


"To avert any imputation of presump- 
tion, as well as to present the issue as 


precisely as possible, let us be indulged 
in a brief definition of our terms. This 
will be effected by stating what we 
mean by “Conception,” and what by 
“ Action.” 

By conception, we understand the re- 
production in the mind, and by the 
mind, of one or more of its perceptions. 
But, it was above shown that, really. 
there can be no perception of an aclion 
(which is properly a subject of infer- 
ence); consequently no conception. 

An action is an affection, or attri- 
bute, or mode of body, and is, of course, 
inseparable from the body wherein it 
inheres. ‘To suppose the body to act 
where the body does not ezist, is, 
therefore, to give the attribute an exist- 
ence apart from, and independent of, the 
substrate; which is manifestly absurd! 

So much for the exception which we 
have ventured to take to this particu- 
lar of Mr. Mill’s proof. We now pro- 
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ceed to the second and more important 
point, our objection to his principle. 

Mr. M. denies impossibility of con- 
ception to be atest, or even a token, of 
metaphysical truth. Now, we do not 
dispute, we repeat our assent to, his 
general conclusion, viz. 1. ‘* That all 
exact science is hypothetical, i. e. 
founded upon definitions—the degree 
of whose correspondence to nature 
measures the truth of the particular 
science; 2. And that axioms are but 
inductions from experience.” But 
what we do dispute—or we should, 
perhaps, say dread—is’ the truth of a 
proposition that goes not only to sap 
the system of Spinoza; but, also, to 
shake the structure of human certitude 
to its foundation. 

Under the head, and as an instance, 
of Metaphysical fallacies, the author 
adduces the old axiom, “ ex nthilo nihil 


fit,” and assumes, as in the case just 


discussed, that it is now universally 
exploded. He seems strangely uncon- 
scious of what is very distinctly, as 


justly, signalized by the French philo- 


sophers, the difference between creeds 


or convictions of feeling (which include 
those of reason), and convictions and 
opinions of prejudice, of authority. 
Into the latter category would, if we 
mistake not, be found to resolve itself, 
upon a slight analysis, most of the new 
light upon old questions, ahout which 
modern times are so noisily self-com- 
placent. Antiquity is commonly stig- 
matized as the age of authority, while 
this is exalted as the age of reason. 
The reverse is, we are convinced, 
much nearer the truth. Ours is the 
age of universal dogmatism as of su- 
perficial inquiry. The inquirers of an- 
tiquity, however deféctive may have 
been their methods, were conscientious 
and independent. The people, indeed, 
took the philosophers for their guides ; 
whereas now, the philosophers take the 
people. But between the guidance of 
Aristotle and Cicero, on the one hand, 
and that of a multitude (even though a 
multitude of sovereigns) on the other, 
in a question of politics, morals, or 
metaphysics, we must leave the reader 
to choose according to his taste or his 
judgment. We will only say that it 
is calculated to inspire despair of the 
human intellect. to see one of the most 
powerful and independent minds of the 
day, thus yielding to this monstrous 
fallacy of the present age. 


9 
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Of the latter character, then, must 
be the conviction which Mr. Mill re- 
presents as general, respecting the 
falsehood of the axiom inquestion. One 
of the earliest lessons taught the mo- 
dern child is, That God has made the 
world out of nothing; and this is not 
the only instance (as Mr. Mill well 
knows) where the convictions, as the 
creed of the adult and the aged, have 
no more rational basis than the theolo- 
gy of the nursery. But this is credu- 
lity, not conception. To us, at all 
‘vents, it is clearly impossible for the 
human intellect to conceive Nonentily 
generating Entity f we establish 


gen I 
vossibility, we will be allowed, 
| 


i 


the Imy 
it 1s hop .d, to have disproved the fact, 


of this easy and universal conception. 


Nonentity (not-being) is nothing but 
a name, a name for the absence or ne- 
gation of .all object or idea But 
without idea or object to belong to 


there can be, or be conceived, no attri- 
bute ; and production or generation is 
an attribute. 

Let us not be met with the irrelevar 


objection that to hold the affirmative of 
the axiom is to admit.the eternity of 
matter, and consequently deny the ex- 
istence of a deity. In the first | lace, 


we do not see, any more than Plato did, 
that the eternity of matter would ne- 
cessarily exclude the existence or eter- 
ilty of Spirit—the eternity of the two 
principles being to us as conceivable, 
or rather as inconceivable, as that of 


>. In the next, we are to regard the 


on 
truth, not the consequences ; the ques- 
tion here is not upon a deduction of 


reason from an assumed premiss, but 
upon a point of fact, viz.: Can we, or 
not, conceive the operation by which 
nothing could be imagined to produce 
something ; or even, something be pro- 
duced from nothing? ‘ Do we not, it 
may be answered, conceive omnipotent 
power able to produce matter from the 
non-existence of matter?’ To hasten out 
of this dizzy region, we disregard the 


assumption, concede the assertion of 


this proposition, and only say that the 
fact would be still compatible with 
the truth of our axiom. When it is 


affirmed, That God made the world 


out of nothing, the meaning is not (a 
the axiom and the argumentof Mr. M. 
would require) that nothing or nonenti- 
ty was the material; but only tl 
whereas there Aad been nothing, t 

Creator had produced something—even 


3 








the Universe. This explication is, we 
believe, of unexceptionable orthodoxy ; 
and those who feel 

ontent with imagining the Creator to 


bound by it must be 


c 
have united in Ais own essence the ma- 
terial, with the efficient, cause. But 
we can think better of the me taphysics 
of Muses. The Hebrew verb Bara 
does not signify “to create ” some- 


thing from nothing; but must be ren- 
dered “ formed” or made (as indeed it 


renerally is), which expresses the pro- 





S ’ } 
duction of new things from (things al- 
rea é1 i und prope y is com) - 
li not “creation.”? It seems clear, 
therefore, that the axiom of ex ni/i ll- 
ht g ral has \V to Ith "1 fh of 
) 
Int ect and ema iS itn} ) 3 
it had been twenty-three centuries ago, 
in the school of Xenophat 
at ieas is our conviction 
this con tion t J y this I er 
lengthy digi ve have no other 
ult tf Fro it S¢ find 
lt 1 e to ¢ eive the contrary 
But the i Ss says Mr. Mill, 
iS, pO 5 il YO r narrow ¢ mcept ) 
not in nature or reality. Be it so. Mr. 
M. adopts that fundamental axiom of 


the science he has so prok undly treat- 


ed, that ** Contradictories cannot both 


be true—that Is, cannot coexist in na- 
ture, —in a propositive form, that it is 
impossil e for a thing to / ind not to 
be at thn ime tim An J, mw aoes 
he know this impossibility Only, w 

presume, because he cannot conceive a 


thing to exist and not to exist simulta- 


neously. But if it was not allowable 
in our case, it certainly is notin his, 
to infer an impossibility in nature and 


fact. from a defective capacity of con- 
ception. For, we confidently say, that 
reflection, who compares 
s both these axioms, will 
not undertake to point out a shadow of 
difference, either in evidence or nature, 
between the two Im} ssibilities Nor 


} 


will we be answer by the technical 


zon, That one is self-contradictory, 
tn other not [ I t be | 
appe il to conce!l } i i onception 
a criterion of tri ( st, the ulti- 
mate b s of ceil t s the very 
matter in question Where the are 
we to find a-footing Air. Mill's posi- 
tion be te b l ii I | ll ort- 
nee ot th 8 qu tion 1 be ( r apo- 
ozy io dwe!l ig ‘ at this d ro 
I ! 
portiona lengtl l’o deny, with our 
) tha in im} sibility t con- 
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ceive is a justifiable ground of dis- 
belief, or a reliabie ground of know- 


ledge, is it not, in faet, to strike the 
last plank of faith from beneath the 
human understanding, and set it, chart- 
less, adrift on the shoreless ocean of 
the infinite, or, pre speaking, the 
UNKNOWN ! 

A parting remark upon the axiom, 
That a body cannot act where it 1s not. 
Is it not strange that an opinion which 


had been deemed self-evident, at least 


yperly 


down to the present century, by all 
Eu rope, and which necessitated such 
minds as Newton, Des Carte ‘s, Ptolemy, 
to devise severally the alternatives of 


heres! fluid,” ** vortices ‘eycles 


ie pieycies "—that an opinion thus 
clear _ 1 cogent should be cotemporary 
with the belief and the art of Astrology 


‘rstood to act 
earth and its inhabit- 
by the influence ol 


this one of those incon- 


How were the pli ts unde 


upon the remote 
t What was meant 


ine 





ants 
the stars ? Oris 

juences so common to our poor nature! 

The subject of sixth last, 
Book—the Logic of the Moral Sciences 

—is of peculiar and priceless value to 
the lawye r and the legislator. Herein, 
the author examines the practicability 
of what had been suggested by Locke, a 
science of morality and politics. He 
concludes for the affirmative. Not, 
however, a science of mathematical 
exactness—not founded upon absolute 
truth; but upon approximations 
and tendencies. But this is sufficient 
for practical purposes—that which is 
only probable of human taken 
individually, being certain when aflirm- 
ed of the character and collective con- 
duct of The method of 
investigation must be the deductive or 
Synthetic. The analytic 
induction from hftstory and experience, 
though the one in vulgar vogue, is, 
in a subject so “merged in matter,” 
entirely fallacious. In thes¢ 
its proper | province,—important, though 
verifying the 


the and 


only 
beings 


masses. 


me thod, or 


sciences, 


subsidiar y,—consists In 
conclusions drawn from general prin- 
ciples. 

To arrive at the great ee ve 
gin by studying the human mind 
psychologically—not — in 
(which the author relegates to the meta- 
physicians), but its phenomena, or 
states of feeling and consciousness, and 
the laws whereby they succeed each 
other. ‘These in the next place, 


must be considered under the various 


must be 


its 


nalure 


laws, 
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modifications of external circumstances, 
such as the government, climate, man- 
ners, religion, of the particular country. 
From this combination of general laws 
is deduced the science of the forma- 
tion of character—a science to which 
Mr. Mill has, beside the method, con- 
tributed the ‘name of Ethology. The 
corresponding art is Education. 

Man, thus ‘know n individually, must, 
further, be studied soci: illy ; which 
study comprise s the actions and mo- 
tives of men in bodies, with the various 
phenomena of public life. The vast 
complexity of the former subject is here 


infinitely multiplied. What a multi- 
tude of sciences unfold themselves to 
the initiated eye! O, for the “ eu- 
phrasy” of the angel or of the “‘school- 
master,” to purge, for such a prospect, 
the vision of these quack legislators 
and politicians, who, while they admit 


he necessity of serving an apprentice- 
ship to making, hold every 
“democrat” to be born an adept in 


shoe 


Sociolo ey | ! 

‘_ he neg lected conditi on of the moral 
sciences, though the most useful of all, 
was attri buled by Bacon to the fact 
that, deemed to be beyond the domain 
of certitude or general reasoning, they 
were left in the hands of empirics, who 
looked but to the present emergency, 
and were content with petty results— 
in his own pregnant language, who 
sought the fructifera eaperimenta, not 
the lucifera. Only take the descrip- 
tion in a selfish sense, and how exactly 
loes it fit the aims of f the politician of 
our own day and country 


( 


There has, however, been, we think, 
another obstacle to the very creation 
of the Moral and Political sciences. 
These, like every other science, pre- 
suppose a uniformity of succession in 
the facts or the phenomena of their 
subject-matter—in other words, a uni- 


versal causation in the events. But 
the events which constitute the basis 
are human 
which cannot, it is pretended, 


this law of universal 


of the “ social sciences” 
actions ; 


be subject to 


causation, if man be, indeed, a “ free 
agent.” 

Here, then, at the bottom, lurks that 
most contested, and, perhaps, most 


contestable question in the whole field 
of polemics—“ Free Will or Fate.” 
Mr. Mill, accordingly, takes up this 
thorny point at the threshold of his in- 
quiry, and handles it with a combina- 
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tion, quite his own, of the soundest 
sense and the subtlest sagacity. 
According to the popular notion— 
and even to the theological dogma, if 
we except the Predestinarian sects— 
respecting the freedom of the Will, no 
science can possibly be founded upon 
human actions, because there is no 
necessary succession, no mutual depen- 


dence amongst them—no connecting 
principle, no controlling law. The 
Necessitarian doctrine, on the other 


hand, by asserting such a succession, 
is supposed to exclude all morality, all 
responsibility, from human conduct. 
Now, mark how Mr. Mill steers be- 
tween this Seylla and Charybdis of 
metaphysical navigators. The whole 
difficulty lies, he ‘thinks, in a verbal 
fallacy—in the term “ necessity.” 
That every effect has a cause, every 
(voluntary) action, a motive, both the 
parties will agree. That every motive 
is, in turn, the effect of some cause, 
must, as a consequence, be also ad- 
mitted. That the Will is free to choose 
the motive it will act upon | (hougn not 
to act without a motive), neither 
nor consciousness will allow to 
nied. How, then, stands the quest 
As it regards the motive, the Will 
more accurately, the volition is free ; 
the consequent action is necessary— 
but NECESSARY importing, simply, 
a fact of succession, a certainty of con- 


log IC 


be 


» OF, 


as 


junction, not as implying the compul- 
sion of an extraneousagency. But itis 
the motive, not the act, that consti- 


tutes the morality of conduct. ‘Thus, 
then, the Will, or volition, may 
morally “ free,’ while, as constituent 
links in the chain of uniform succes- 
sion, the actions and the motives (which 
are actions regarded relatively) are 
philosophically nec essary. 

Such is, as we understand him, the 
“end” which Mr. Mill has found in 
the “ wandering mazes ;” such his es- 
say to moor the “ moral sciences ” by 
the hauser of universal causation. 
Whatever be the merits of this disputed 
doctrine, we do not, for our own part, 
hesitate to declare our concurrence. 
Liberty, as far as man and morality are 
concerned, is not an absolute but an 
optional power, a faculty of choosing 
one of two lines, the good or the evil, 
—lJines that lead, indeed, to different 


be 


goals, but whose courses are predeter- 
mined, in the nature of things, with 


* Since this was written, a friend, wi 


ho | 
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equal and entire certainty. We have, 
however, been careful not to suffer 
this pre-possession to bias our statement 


of the doctrine of the author. And 
should our representation of him be 
found majent or inadequate, let it be 


remembered that it is an attempt to 
compress into a few lines, a long and 
elaborate Chapter on the Human Will. 

The book concludes with a searching 
yet succinct review of the several sys- 
tems of political philosophy, from P lato 
to Bentham ine tusive. 1 hese, with the 
other great men alluded to in this work 
(and there are few of note in the history 
of science that he has not had occasion 
to comment and correct), are treated by 
Mr. Mill with a respectful, but no sla- 
vish hand. Indeed, if there be any 
one excellence which partic _— dis- 
tinguishes this critical work, is the 
philosophical d dignity, the spirit of liber- 
al candor that uniformly pervades it. 
The calumniated schoolmen are credit- 
ed for a logical terminology unrivalled 
to this day. The extravagant 
tion, and the blind obsequiousness of the 
Locke, re- 
buked and « X post d. The ‘common sense’ 
prin ipl of the Scotch 
own to be fre juently but common 
non In fine, the balance of criti- 
cal justice is held between the extremes 


admira- 


followers of Bacon and art 
hi] salicaria 
philosophers 


is sh 


sense. 


into which all sects and systems are so 
prone to fall, with a hand that seems 
superior to the infirmities of human 
passion and reason; while, throughout 
the exercise of his magisterial office, 
the critic never once betrays a thought 
of s¢ If, a tincture of puerile exullation 
or of pedantic arrogance. 

The style is suitably plain and un- 


pretending, a model, in our judgment, 
of the philosophical; in thought in 
method clear as crystal; in diction, 
perhaps, sometimes, unnecessar ily pro- 
fix, because more solicitous of perspi- 
culty than elegance; yet, in e xpres- 
sion, precise (if possible ) as the sym- 
bolical language of Algebra. ° 


as 


Out author is, we believe, a son of 
the historian of British India, the most 
illustrious of the friends and followers 


of Bentham. Or if not descended “ ac- 
cording to the fles! he certainly 
according to the spirit, from the author 
of “ An Analysis of the Human Mind 
and the admirable Treatises on Gov- 


1s 


ernment.* Though thitherto known, 
we believe, in the world of lett rs or 
nas known Mr. Mi!l in London, verifies 
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science, only by a series of remarkable merits. The writer's judgment is not 
papers in the Westminster Review, biased by the relation of his father to 
Mr. Mill had excited the highest ex- Bentham and his system, of both of 
ectation for the present undertaking. which he presents, perhaps, the justest 
‘he papers alluded to announced, in- estimate that has ever been made. 
deed, one of the first thinkers of the The “ Negative Philosophy of the 
day, and perhaps the profoundest living Nineteenth Century,” and “De Tocque- 
political philosopher of England. By ville’s Democracy in America,” consti- 
the by, why are not these noble essays tute the texts of others ; for a book or 
collected and published in this coun- a philosophy is but a text to this gigan- 
try! We could almost excuse the tic intellect. There is, we should 
theft in consideration of the credit hope, sense and science enough 
which would redound to the author, amongst us to remunerate the under- 
and of the thoughtful impulse which taking suggested. However, it will be 
they could not fail to impart to every observed, from his selection of the 
reader amongst us, who is not utterly topics enumerated (and the rest are of 
incapable of reflection. Even Macau- a similar kind), that the favorite sub- 
ley’s, the best, perhaps, of the Collec- jects of our author are metaphysics and 
tions of this description, are far infe- jurisprudence—notthe wrangling meta- 
rior, in everything, except the glitter physics of the schools, whether an- 
ofstyle. The disquisitions of Mill are cient, middle, or modern ; not the ju- 
comprehensive expositions of their sev- risprudence that would consecrate eve- 
eral subjects. He does not content ry absurdity of the past, and, under the 
himself with exhibiting the features lying title of Commentaries, accredit 
and defining the boundaries of the par- and perpetuate the crude compilation. 
ticular region to be made known ; but, To this lofty predilection Mr. Mill 
unrolling to you a map of the whole has given full scope in the noble pro- 
field of human knowledge, he enables duction, of which we here close the 
you to fix its relative position and consideration—a production, we pre- 
bearings, to determine its latitude and dict, which will distinguish the age ; 
longitude, on the globe of science. which no scholar should be without, 
There is an article on political econo- who would comprehend the principles 
my, which is worth to the inquiring of his knowledge and the methods both 
student, any treatise on that science of extending and ap plying x it, but which, 
that has been ever written. Others, above all, should be the manual of eve- 
on Bentham and on Coleridge, branch- ry lawyer who is not infamously con- 
ing off into their respective philoso- tent with being a mere ‘‘ cantor for- 
phies, have the same characteristic mularum.” 


our conjecture. This grave philosopher, our informant tells us, is but a youth of about 
thirty, and looks still younger—is said to wear the most magnificent head in England 
—magnificent, not as the word is interpreted in the dictionary of the | ladie s, where it 
means, “‘ a mass of hair round a modicum of brain.” This might, indeed, have been 
expected, if there be any truth in craniology. 


ERRATA. 


Tue author, not having seen a proof of the foregoing article, asks indulgence 
to the typographical errors, a few of which are subjoined 


Page 441, column 2d, line 38, for “ of,” read in; expunging “ the.” 


“ 445, “ 1, “ 25, for “ feeling,” read fullness. 

= “ ra 2, between “two” and “ have,” insert which. 
«. AAT, = 2, “ 15, for * close,” read enclose. 

To GR. “ L, © . 3S; fee“ ox ‘eption,” read conception. 

a nee _ 1, “ 33, for “ absurdities,” read obnoxious. 


pat he - 2, “ 8, for “ phenomena,” read phenomenon. 
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A BOOK OF 


BY NATHANIEL 


We have before us a volume of auto- 
graph letters, chiefly of soldiers and 
statesmen of the Revolution, and ad- 
dressed to a good and brave man, Gene- 
ral Palmer, who himself drew his 
sword in the cause. They are profita- 
ble reading in a quiet afternoon, and in 
a mood withdrawn from too intimate 
relation with the present time ; so that 
we can glide backward some three- 
quarters of a century, and surround 
ourselves with the ominous sublimity of 
circumstance that then frowned upon 
the writers. To give them their full 
effect, we should imagine that these 
letters have this moment been brought 
to town by the splashed and way-worn 
post-rider, or perhaps by an orderly 
dragoon, who has ridden in a perilous 
hurry to deliver his despatches. They 
are magic scrolls, if read in the right 
spirit. The roll of the drum and the 
fanfare of the trumpet is latent in some 
of them ; and in others, an echo of the 
oratory that resounded in the old halls 
of the Continental Congress, at Phila- 
delphia ; or the words may come to us 


as with the living utterance of one of 


those illustrious men, speaking face to 
face, in friendly communion. Strange, 
that the mere identity of paper and ink 
should be so powerful. The same 
thoughts might look cold and ineffee- 
tual, in a printed book. Human nature 
craves a certain materialism, and clings 


pertinaciously to what is tangible, as if 


that were of more importance than the 
spirit accidentally involved in it. And, 
in truth, the original manuscript has 
always something which print 
must inevitably lose. An erasure, evena 
blot, a casual irregularity of hand, and 
all such little imperfections of mecha- 
nical execution, bring us close to the 


writer, and perhaps convey some of 


those subtle intimations for which lan- 
guage has no shape. 

There are several letters from John 
Adams, written in a small, hasty, un- 
graceful hand, but earnest, and with 
no unnecessary flourish. The earliest 
is dated at Philadelphia, Sept. 26, 
1774, about twenty days after the first 
opening of the Continental Cong 
We look at this old yellow document, 


ress, 


itself 


[ Noy. 
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HAWTHORNE. 
scribbled on half a sheet of foolscap, 
and ask of it many questions for whieh 
the words have no response. We 
would fain know what were their mu- 
tual impressions, when all those venera- 
ble faces, that have been traced 
on steel or chiselled out of marble, and 
thus made familiar to posterity, first 
met one another's gaze! Did one spi- 
rit harmonize them, in spite of the dis- 
similitude of manners between the 
North and the South, which were now 
for the first time brought into political 
relations ? Could the Virginian descen- 
dant of the Cavaliers, and the New- 
Englander with his hereditary Puri- 
tanism—the aristocratic Southern 
planter, and the man from 
Massachusetts or Connecticut—at onee 
feel that they were countrymen and 
brothers? What did John Adams 
think of Jefferson '—and Samuel Adams 
of Patrick Henry? Did not North and 
South a in their deference for 
the sage Franklin—so long the defend- 
er of the England, and 
whose scientific aire ady 
world-wide? And was there yet any 
whispered prophecy, any 
jecture, circulating 
as to the destiny which might be 
tely man, who sat, 


since 


self-made 


Colonies in 
renown was 
yaoue con- 
among the dele- 
gates, 
in reserve for one sta 
for the most part silent, 
—what station he was to assume in the 
world’s history '—and how many sta- 
tues would re i at his form and counte- 
crumble be- 


among them?t 


ucc essively 
? 


nanee, and 
neath his mamsortality 

The letter before us does not answer 
these in Its main feature is the 
strong expression of the uncertainty 
and awe that pe rvaded even the firm 
hearts of the Old Congress, while an- 
ticipating the struggle which was to 
ensue :— 


juiries. 


« The commencement of hostilities,” it 
says, ‘‘is exceedingly dreaded here, It 
is thought that an attack upon the troops, 
even should it prove successful, would 
certainly involve the whole continent ina 
war. It is generally thought that the 
Ministry would rejoice at a rupture in 
Boston, because it would furnish an ex- 
cuse to the people at home;”—[this was 
the last time, we suspect, that John Ad- 
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ams spoke of England thus affectionately] 

—“*and unite 

the necessity of pushing hostilities against 
393 

us. 


His next letter bears on the super- 
scription—‘ l’avored by General Wash- 
ington.’ The date is June 20, 1775, 
three days after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, the news of which could not yet 
have arrived at Philadelphia. But the 
war, so much dreaded, had begun, on 
the quiet banks of Concord river; an 
army of twenty thousand men was be- 
leaguering Boston; and here was 
Washington journeying northward, to 
take the command. It seems to place 
us in a nearer relation with the hero, 
to find him performing the little cour- 
tesy of bearing a letter between friend 
and friend, and to hold in our hands the 
very document entrusted to such a 
messenger. John Adams says simply 
—' We send you Generals Washing- 
ton and Lee for your comfort’—but 
adds nothing in regard to the character 
of the commander-in-chief. This let- 
ter displays much of the writer’s ardent 
temperament; if he had been any- 
where but in the hall of Congress, it 
would have been in the entrenchmeut 
before Boston. 


*T hope,” he writes, ** a good account 
will be given of Gage, Haldiman, Bur- 
goyne, Clinton, and Howe, before winter. 
Such a wretch as Howe, with a statue in 
honor of his family in Westminster Abbey, 
erected by the Massachusetts, to come 


over with the design to cut the throats of 


the Massachusetts people, is too much. 
I most sincerely, coolly, and devoutly 
wish, that a lucky ball or bayonet may 
make a signal example of him, in warn- 
ing to all such unprincipled, unsentimen- 
tal miscreants for the future!” 


He goes on ina strain that smacks 
somewhat of aristocratic feeling :— 
“Our camp will be an illustrious school 
of military virtue, and will be resorted 
to and frequented, as such, by gentle- 
men in great numbers from the other 
colonies.” The term “ gentleman” has 
seldom been used in this sense subse- 
quently to the Revolution. Another 
letter introduces us to two of these 
gentlemen, Messrs. Aquilla Hall and 
Josias Carvill, volunteers, who are re- 
commended as “ of the first families in 
Maryland, and possessing independent 
fortunes.” 
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After the British had been driven 
out of Boston, Adams cries out,—*For- 
tify, fortify ; and never let them get in 
again!” It is agreeable enough to per- 
ceive the filial affection with which 
John Adams, and the other delegates 
from the North, regard New England, 
and especially the good old capital of 
the Puritans. Their love of country 
was hardly yet so diluted as to extend 
over the whole thirteen colonies,which 
were rather looked upon as allies than 
as composing one nation. In truth, 
the patriotism of a citizen of the United 
States is a sentiment by itself, of a pe- 
culiar nature, and requiring a life-time, 
or at least the custom of many years, 
to naturalize it among the other posses- 
sions of the heart. 

The collection is enriched by a letter 
—dated “ Cambridge, August 26, 1775” 
—from Washington himself. He 
wrote it in that house—now so vene- 
rable with his memory—in that very 
room, where his bust now stands upon 
a poet’s table. Down this sheet of 
paper passed the hand that held the 
leading-staff! Nothing can be more 
perfectly in keeping with all other 
inanifestations of Washington, than the 
whole visible aspect and embodiment 
of this letter. ‘The manuscript is as 
clear as day-light; the punctuation ex- 
act, to a comma. There is a calm 
accuracy throughout, which seems the 
production of a species of intelligence 
that cannot err, and which, if we may 
so speak, would affect us with a more 
human warmth, if we could conceive it 
capable of some slight human error. 
The chirography is characterized by a 
plain and easy grace, which, in the 
signature, is somewhat elaborated, and 
becomes a type of the personal manner 
of a gentleman of the old school, but 
without detriment to the truth and 
clearness that distinguish the rest of 
the manuscript. The lines are as 
straight and equi-distant as if ruled; and 
from beginning to end, there is no phy- 
sical symptom—as how should there 
be '—of varying mood, of jets of emo- 
tion, ur any of those fluctuating feelings 
that pass from the hearts into the fin- 
gers of common men. The paper itself 
(like most of those revolutionary letters, 
which are written on fabrics fit to en- 
dure the burthen of ponderous and ear- 
nest thought) is stout, and of excellent 
quality, and bears the water-mark of 
Britannia, surmounted by the crown. 
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The subject of the letter is a state- 
ment of reasons for not taking posses- 
sion of Point Alderton; a position 
commanding the entrance of Boston 
harbor. After explaining the difficul- 
ties of the case, arising from his want 
of men and munitions for the adequate 
defence of the lines which he already 
occupies, Washington proceeds :— 


“ To you, sir, who are a well-wisher to 
the cause, and can reason upon the effects 
of such conduct, I may open myself with 
freedom, because no improper disclosures 
will be made of our situation. ButI can- 
not expose my weakness to the enemy 
(though I believe they are pretty well in- 
formed of everything that passes), by 
telling this and that man, who are daily 
pointing out this, and that, and t’other 
place, of allthe motives that govern my 
actions; notwithstanding [ know what 
will be the consequence of not doing it— 
namely, that I shal] be accused of inatten- 


tion to the public service, and perhaps of 


want of spirit to prosecute it. But this 
shall have no effect upon my conduct. I 
will steadily (as far as my judgment will 
assist me) pursue such measures as I 
think conducive to the interest of the 
cause, and rest satisfied under any obloquy 
that shall be thrown, conscious of having 
discharged my duty to the best of my 
abilities.” 


The above passage, like every other 
passage that could be quoted from his 
pen, 1s characteristic of Washington, 
and entirely in keeping with the calm 
elevation of his soul. Yet how imper- 
fect a glimpse do we obtain of him, 
} 


through the medium of this, or any of 


his letters! We imagine him writing 
calmly, with a hand that never falters ; 
his majestic face neither darkens nor 
gleams with any momentary ebullition 
of feeling, or irregularity of thought ; 
and thus flows forth an expression 
precisely to the extent of his purpose, 
no more, noless. ‘Thus much we may 
conceive. But still we have not 
grasped the man; we have caught no 
glimpse of his interior; we have not 
detected his personality. It is the 
same with all the recorded traits of his 
daily life. The collection of them, by 
different observers, seems sufficiently 
abundant, and strictly harmonizes with 
itself, yet never brings us into intimate 
relationship with the hero, nor makes 
us feel the warmth and the human 
throb of his heart. What can be the 
reason? Is it, that his great nature 








was adapted to stand in relation to his 
country, as man stands towards man, 
but could not individualize itself in 
brotherhood to an individual ? 

There are two letters from Franklin, 
the earliest dated, ** London. August 8, 
1767,” and addressed to *“* Mrs. Frank- 
lin, at Philadelphia.” He was then in 
England, as agent for the Colonies in 
their resistance to the oppressive policy 
of Mr. Grenville’s administration, 
The letter, however, makes no refer- 
ence to political, or other business. It 
contains only ten or twelve lines, be- 
ginning—“ My dear child’’—and con- 
veying an impression of long and ven- 
erable matrimony, which has lost all its 
romance, but retained a familiar and 
quiet tenderness. Ile speaks of mak- 


ing a little excursion into the country 


y 


for his health ; mentions a longer letter, 
despatched by another vessel; alludes 
with homely affability to ** Mrs. Steve n- 


‘ ” 


son,” “Sally,’ and * ourdear Polly, 


‘all in- 
quiring friends ;” and signs himself— 
* Your ever loving husband.” In this 
conjugal epistle, brief and unimportant 
as it 1s, there are the elements that 
summon up the past, and enable us to 


create anew the man, his connexions, 


desires to be remembered to 


and circumstances. Weean see the 
sage in his London lodgings—with his 
wig cast aside, and replaced by a vel- 
vet cay—penning this very letter ; and 
then can step across the Atlantic, and 
behold its reception by the elderly, but 
still comely Madam Franklin, who 
breaks the seal and begins to read, first 


remembering to put on her spectacles. 


The seal, by the way, is a pompous 
one of armorial bearings, rather sym- 
bolical of the dignity of the Colonial 
Agent, and Postmaster General of 
America, than of the humble origin of 
the New England printer. The writ- 
ing is in the free, quick style of a man 


particu irly agree ab e to the re ide r 


with great practice of the pen, and is 
| 
Another letter, from the same fa- 
mous hand, is addressed to General 
Palmer, and dated, “ Passy, October 27, 
1779.” 
side it appears to have been transmitted 


to the United States throug 


By an endorsement on the out- 


h the medi- 
um of La Fayette. Franklin was now 
the ambassador of his country at the 
court of Versailles, enjoying an im- 
mense celebrity, caressed by the 
French ladies, and idolized alike by the 


fashionable and the learned, who saw 
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something sublime and philosophic even 
in his blue yarn stockings. Still, as 
before, he writes with the homeliness 
and simplicity that cause a human face 
tolook forth from the old, yellow sheet 
of paper, and in words that make our 
ears re-echo, as with the sound of his 
long extinct utterance. 


tangible matter that we are ashamed to 
copy it. 

Next, we come to the fragment of a 
letter by Samuel Adams; an autograph 
more utterly devoid of ornament or 
flourish than any other in the collection. 
It would not have been characteristic, 
had his pen traced so much as one 
hair-line in tribute to grace, beauty, or 
the elaborateness of manner; for this 
earnest-hearted man had been produc- 
ed out of the past elements of his na- 
tive land, a real Puritan, with the reli- 
gion of his forefathers, and likewise 
with their principles of government, 
taking the aspect of revolutionary poli- 
tics. At heart, Samuel Adams was 
never so much a citizen of the United 
States, as he was a New-Englander, 
and a son of the Old Bay Province. 
The following passage has much of the 
man in it :— 


*T heartily congratulate you,” he writes 
from Philadelphia, after the British have 
left Boston, ‘* upon the sudden and impor- 
tant change in our affairs, in the removal 
of the barbarians from the capital. We 
owe our grateful acknowledgments to 
Him who is, as he is frequently styled in 
sacred Writ, ‘The Lord of Hosts.’ 
We have not yet been informed with cer- 
tainty what course the enemy have steer- 
ed. I hope we shall be on our guard 
against future attempts. Will not care 
be taken to fortify the harbor, and thereby 
prevent the entrance of ships of war here- 
after ?” 


From Hancock, we have only the en- 
velope of a document “ on public ser- 
vice,” directed to ** The Hon. the As- 


sembly, or the Council of Safety of 


New-Hampshire,” and with the auto- 
graph affixed, that stands out so promi- 
nently in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
that instrument, the signature looks 
precisely what we should expect and 
desire in the hand-writing of a 


princely merchant, whose penmanship 
had been practised in the ledger which 


he is represented as holding, in Cop- 
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Yet this brief 
epistle, like the former, has so little of 


As seen in the engraving of 
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ley’s brilliant picture, but to whom his 
native ability, and the circumstances 
and customs of his country had given 
a place among its rulers. But, on the 
coarse and dingy paper before us, the 
effect is very much inferior ; the direc- 
tion, all except the signature, is a 
scrawl, large and heavy, but not forci- 
ble; and even the name itself, while 
almost identical in its strokes with that 
of the Declaration, has a strangely dif- 
ferent and more vulgar aspect. Per- 
haps it is all right, and typical of the 
truth. If we may trust tradition, and 
unpublished letters, and a few witnesses 
in print, there was quite as much dif- 
ference between the actual man and 
his historical aspect, as between the 
manuscript signature and the engraved 
one. One of his associates, both in 
political life and pernanent renown, is 
said to have characterized him as a 
**man without a head or heart.”’ We, of 
an after generation, should hardly be 
entitled, on whatever evidence, to as- 
sume such ungracious liberty with a 
name that has occupied a lofty posi- 
tion until it has grown almost sacred, 
and which is associated with memories 
more sacred than itself, and has thus 
become a valuable reality to our coun- 
trymen, by the aged reverence that 
clusters round about it. Nevertheless, 
it may be no impiety to regard Han- 
cock not precisely as a real personage, 
but as a majestic figure, useful and ne- 
cessary in its way, but producing its 
effect far more by an ornamental out- 
side than by any intrinsic foree or 
virtue. The page of history would be 
half unpeopled, if all such characters 
were banished from it. 

From General Warren we have a 
letter dated January 14, 1775, only a 
few months before he attested the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism, in his own 
blood, on Bunker Hill. His hand- 
writing has many ungraceful flourishes. 
All the small d’s spout upward in para- 
bolic curves, and descend at a con- 
siderable distance. His pen seems to 
have had nothing but hair-lines in it ; 
and the whole letter, though perfectly 
legible, has a look of thin and unplea- 
sant irregularity. The subject is a 
plan for securing to the Colonial party, 
the services of Colonel Gridley, the 
engineer, by an appeal to his private 
interests. ‘Though writing to General 


Palmer, an intimate friend, Warren 
signs himself, most ceremoniously, 
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*“ Your obedient servant.” Indeed, 
these stately formulas in winding up a 
letter, were scarcely laid aside, what- 
ever might be the familiarity of inter- 
course : husband and wife were occa 
sionally, on paper at least, the ‘* obe i. 
ent servants’ of one another; and not 
improbab ly, among well-bred people, 
there was a corresponding ceremonial 
of bows and courtesies, even in the 
deepest interior of domestic lite. With 
all the reality that filled men’s hearts, 
and which has stamped its impress on 
so many of these letters, it was a far 
more formal age than the present. 

It may be remarked, that Warren 
was almost the only man eminently 
distinguished in the intellectual phase 
of the Revolution, previous to the 
breaking out of the war, who actually 
uplifted his arm to do battle. The 
legislative patriots were a distinct class 
from the patriots of the camp, and 
never laid aside the gown for the 
sword. It was very different in the 
great civil war of England, where the 
leading minds of the age, when argu- 

ment had ieee its office, or left it un- 
done, put on their steel breast-plates 
and appeared as leaders in the ‘field. 
Educated young men, members of the 
old colonial families—gentlemen, as 
John Adams terms them—seem not to 
have sought employment in the Revo- 
lutionary army, in such numbers as 
might have been expected. Respect- 
able as the officers generally were, and 
great as were the abilities sometimes 
elicited, the intellect and cultivation 
of the country was inadequately repre- 
sented in them, as a body 

Turning another page, we find the 
frank of a letter from Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress—him whose 
destiny it was, like so many noblemen 
of old, to pass beneath the Traitor’s 
Gate of the Tower of London,—him 
whose chivalrous son sacrificed as 
brilliant a future as any young Ameri- 
can could have looked forward to, in 
an obscure skirmish. Likewise, we 
have the address of a letter to Messrs. 
Leroy and Bayard, in the handwriting 
of Jefferson; too slender a mate rial 
to serve as a talisman for summoning 
up the writer; a most unsatisfactory 
fragment, affecting us like a glimpse 
of the retreating form of the sage of 
Monticello, turning the distant corner 
of a street. There is a scrap from 
Robert Morris, the financier; a letter 


or two from Judge Jay ; and one from 
General Lincoln, written, apparently, 
on the gallop, but without any of those 
characteristic sparks that sometimes 
fly out in a hurry, when all the leisure 
in the world would fail to elicit them, 
Lincoln was the type of a New Eng- 
land soldier; a man of fair abilities. 
not especially of a warlike cast, with- 
out much chival Iry, but faithful and 
bold, and carrying a kind of decency 
and restraint into the wild and ruthless 
business of arms. 

From good old Baron Steuben, we 
find—not' a manuscript essay on the 
method of arraying a battle—but a 
commercial draft, in a small, neat 
hand, as plain as print, elegant without 
flourish, except a very complicated one 
beneath the signature. On the whole, 
the specimen is sufficie ntly character- 
istic, as well of the Baron’s soldierlike 
and German simplicity, as of the polish 
of the Great Frederick’s aide-de-camp, 
a man of courts and of the world, 
How singular and picturesque an effect 
is produced, in the array of our Revo- 
lutionary army, by the intermingling of 
these titled personages from i conli- 
nent of Europe, with feudal associa- 
tions clinging about them—Steuben 
De Kalb, Pulaski, La F ayette '—the 
German veteran, who had ridden from 
the smoke of one famous battle-field to 
another for thirty years ; and the young 
French noble, who had come hither, 
though yet unconscious of his high 
office, to light the torch that should set 
fire to the antiquated trumpery of his 
native institutions! Among these au- 
tographs, there is one from La Fayette, 
written long after our Revolution, but 
while that of his own country was in full 
progress. ‘lhe note is merely as fol- 
lows 

‘Enclosed you will find, my dear Sir, 
two tickets for the sitting of this day. 
One part of the debate will be on the 
Honors of the Pantheon, agreeably to what 
has been decreed by the Constitutional 
Assembly.” 


It is a pleasant and comfortable 
thought, that we have no such classic 
folly as is here indicated, to lay to the 
charge of our Revolutionary fathers. 
Both in their acts, an 
those ac te, they were true to theirsevere 
and simp: le s¢ lve s, and thus left nothing 
behind them for a fastidious taste to 
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sneer at. But it must be considered 
that our Revolution did not, like that 
of France, go so deep as to disturb the 
common sense of the country. 

General Schuyler writes a letter, 
under date of February 22, 1780, re- 
lating not to military affairs, from 
which the prejudices of his country- 
men had almost disconnected him, but 
to the salt springs of Onondaga. The 
expression is peculiarly direct, and the 
hand that of a man of business, free 
and flowing. ‘The uncertainty, the 
vague, hearsay evidence respecting 
these springs, then gushing into dim 
daylight beneath the shadows of a re- 
mote wilderness, is such as might now 
be quoted in reference to the quality of 
the water that supplies the fountains of 
the Nile. The following sentence 
shows us an Indian woman and her 
son, practising their simple processes 
in the manufacture of salt, at a fire of 
wind-strewn boughs, the flame of which 
gleams duskily through the arches 
of the forest :—‘* From a variety of 
information, I find the smallest quan- 
tity made by a squaw, with the assist- 
ance of one boy, with a kettle of about 
ten gallons capacity, is half a bushel 
per day; the greatest, with the same 
kettle, about two bushels.” It is par- 
ticularly interesting to find out any- 
thing as to the embryo, yet stationary 
arts of life among the red people, their 
manutactures, their agriculture, their 
domestic labors. It is partly the lack 
of this knowledge—the possession of 
which would establish a ground of 
sympathy on the part of civilized men 
—that makes the Indian race so sha- 
dowlike and unreal to our conception. 

We could not select a greater con- 
trast to the upright and unselfish pa- 
triot whom we have just spoken of, 
than the traitor Arnold, from whom 
there is a brief note, dated, “ €rown- 
Point, January 19, 1775,” addressed 
to an officer under hiscommand. The 
three lines, of which it consists, can 
prove bad spelling, erroneous grammar, 
and misplaced and superfluous punctu- 
ation ; but, with all this complication 
of iniquity, the ruffian General con- 
trives to express his meaning as briefly 
and clearly as if the rules of correct 
composition had been ever so scrupu- 
lously observed. This autograph, im- 
pressed with the foulest name in our 
history, has somewhat of the interest 
that would attach to a document on 


which a fiend-devoted wretch had 
signed away his salvation. But there 
was not substance enough in the man 
—a mere cross between the bull-dog 
and the fox—to justify much feeling of 
any sort about him personally. The 
interest, such as it is, attaches but little 
to the man, and far more to the circum- 
stances amid which he acted, render- 
ing the villainy almost sublime, which, 
exercised in petty affairs, would only 
have been vulgar. 

We turn another leaf, and find a me- 
morial of Hamilton. It is but a letter 
of introduction, addressed to Governor 
Jay in favor of Mr. Davies, of Ken- 
tucky ; but it gives an impression of 
high breeding and courtesy, as little to 
be mistaken as if we could see the 
writer's manner and hear his cultivated 
accents, while personally making one 
gentleman known to another. There 
is likewise a rare vigor of expression 
and pregnancy of meaning, such as 
only a man of habitual energy of 
thought could have conveyed into so 
common-place a thing as an introduc- 
tory letter. This autograph is a grace- 
ful one, with an easy and picturesque 
flourish beneath the signature, symboli- 
cal of a courteous bow at the conclu- 
sion of the social ceremony so admi- 
rably performed. Hamilton might well 
be the leader and idol of the Federal- 
ists ; for he was pre-eminent in all the 
high qualities that characterized the 
great men of that party, and which 
should make even a democrat feel 
proud that his country had produced 
such a noble old band of aristocrats ; 
and he shared all the distrust of the 
people, which so inevitably and so 
righteously brought about their ruin. 
With his autograph we associate that 
of another Federalist, his friend in life ; 
a man far narrower than Hamilton, but 
endowed with a native vigor, that 
caused many partisans to grapple to 
him for support; upright, sternly in- 
flexible, and of a simplicity of manner 
that might have befitted the sturdiest 
republican among us. In our boyhood 
we used to see a thin, severe figure of 
an ancient man, time-worn, but appa- 
rently indestructible, moving with a 
step of vigorous decay along the street, 
and knew him as “Old Tim Pickering.” 

Side by side, too, with the autograph 
of Hamilton, we would place one from 
the hand that shed his blood. It is a 
few lines of Aaron Burr, written in 
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1823; when all his ambitious schemes, later generation, whose active life 
whatever they once were, had beenso reaches almost within the verge of 
long shattered that even the fragments present affairs; people of great dig- 
had crumbled away, leaving him to ex- nity, no doubt, but whose se op 
ert his withered energies on petty law have not acquired, either from time or 
cases, to one of which the present note circumstances, the interest that can 
refers. ‘The hand is a little tremulous make their autographs valuable to any 
with age, yet small and fastidiously but the collector. Those whom we 
elegant, as became a man who wasin_ have hitherto noticed were the men of 
the habit of writing billet-doux on an heroic age. They are departed, and 
scented note-paper, as well as docu- now so utterly departed, as not even to 
ments of war and state. Thisistous touch upon the pz assing generation 
a deeply interesting autograph. Re- through the medium of persons still in 
} membering what has been said of the life, who can claim to have known 
i power of Burr’s personal influence, his them familiarly. ‘Their letters, there- 
i art to tempt men, his might to subdue fore, come to us like material things 
them, and the fascination that enabled out of the hands of mighty shadows, 
him, though cold at heart, to win the long historical and traditionary, and 
Jove of woman, we gaze atthis produc- fit companions for the sages and war- 
tion of his pen as into his own inscruta- riors of a thousand years ago. In spite 
ble eyes, seeking for the mystery of his of the proverb, it is not in a single day, 
nature. How singular that a chz iracter, or in a very few years, that a man can 
imperfect, ruined, blasted, asthis man’s be reckoned ‘ 
was, excites a stronger interest than if sar." We feel little interest in scraps 
it had reached the highest earthly per- from the pens of old gentlemen, ambas- 
fection of which its original elements sadors, governors, senators, heads of 
would admit! It is by the diabolical departments, even presidents though 
part of Burr’s character, that he pro- they were, who lived lives of praise- 
duces his effect on the imag denies. worthy respectability, and whose pow- 
Had he been a better man, we doubt, dered heads and black knee-breeches 
after all, whether the present age have but just vanished out of the 
would not already have suffered himto drawing-room. Still less do we value 
wax dusty and fade out of sight, among the blotted paper of those whose repu- 
the more respectable mediocrities of tations are dusty, not with oblivious 
his own epoch. But, certainly, he was time, but with present political turmoil 
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a strange, wild off-shoot to have sprung and newspaper vogue. Really great 
from the united stock of those two sin- men, however, seem, as to their effect 
i gular Christians, President Burr, of on the imagination, to take their place 
j Princeton College, and Jonathan Ed- amongst past worthies, even while 
wards ! walking in the very sunshine that illu- 


Omitting many, we have come al- minates the autumnal day in which we 
most to the end of these memorials of write. We look, not without curiosity, 
historical men. We observe one other at the small, neat hand of Henry Clay, 
autograph of a distinguished soldier of who, as he remarks with his habitual 
the revolution, Henry Knox, but writ- deference to the wishes of the fai r, re- 
ten in 1791, when he was Secretary of sponds toa young lady’s request for his 
War. In its physical aspect, itis well seal; and we dwell longer over the 
r worthy to be a soldier’s letter. The torn-off conclusion of a note from Mr. 
hand is large, round, and legible ata Calhoun, whose words are strangely 
glance; the lines far apart, and accu- dashed off without letters, and whose 
rately equi-distant; and the whole af- name, were it less illustrious, would be 
fair looks not unlike a company of unrecognizable in his own autograph. 
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regular troops in marching order. The But of all hands that can still grasp a 
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it y | like firmness and pen. we know not the one. belonging 
ies signature 148 a print-iiKe firmness anc pen, we know not the one, belonging to 
‘ > : . 
‘4g simplicity. It is a curious observation, a soldier or a statesman, which could 
¥ sustained by these autographs, though interest us more than the hand that 
BPS we know not how generally correct, wrote the following :— 
Bi that Southern gentlemen are more ad- «Srp; 
" at . i 
i dicted to a flourish of the pen beneath “Your note of the 6th inst. is received. 
a their names, than those of the North. I hasten to answer that there was no man | 


And now we come tothe men of a ‘in the station of colonel, by the name of 
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J. T. Smith,’ under my command, at the 
pattle of New Orleans; and am, respect- 
fully, Yours, 

x ANDREW JACKSON. 

“ Octr, 19th, 1833.” 

The old general, we suspect, has 
been ensnared by a pardonable little 
stratagem on the part of the autograph 
collector. ‘The battle of New Orleans 
would hardly have been won, without 
better aid than that of this problemati- 
cal Colonel J. T. Smith! 

Intermixed with and appended to 
these historical autographs, there area 
few literary ones. Timothy Dwight 
—the “old Timotheus” who sang the 
Conquest of Canaan, instead of choos- 
jng a more popul: ar subject, in the Brit- 
ish conquest of Canada—is of eldest 
date. Trumbull, whose hand, 
at various epochs of his life, was fa- 
miliar with sword, pen, and pencil, 
contributes two letters, which lack the 
picturesqueness of execution that 
should distinguish the 
The value 


( ‘olonel 


an artist. Trumbull’s 


pictures 1s of the same ane re with 
that of daguerreot ypes, de pe ndi ng not 
the ideal but the actual. The 


upon 
“t . . y 
beautiful signature of Washington Ir- 
as the endorsement of a 


ving appe irs 

draft, coe in 1814, when, if we may 
take this document as evidence, his in- 
aide ity seems to have been merged 


into the firmof “ P, FE. Irving & C 


Never was anything less ee 
than this autograph, though as legible 
asthe writing of a oak W ith- 


artistic beau- 

Book in it. 
sal of Pier- 
pont, the latter stamped with the poet’s 
countenance. What a 
pleasant device for a seal is one’s own 
face, which he may thus multiply at 
pleasure, and send letters to his frie nds, 
—the Head without, and the Heart 
within! There are a few lines in the 
school-girl hand of Margaret David- 
son, at nine years old ; 
a letter from Washington Allston, a 
gentle and delicate autograph, in which 
we catch a glimpse of thanks to his 
loan of a volume 
Nothing remains, save a 


out apparently aiming at 
tv, it has all the Sketch 
We find the signature and s 


almost living 


correspon lent for the 
of poetry. 
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letter from Noah Webster, whose early 
toils were manifested in a spelling book, 
and those of his latter age in a ponder- 
ous dictionary. Under date of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1843, he writes in a sturdy, 
awkward hand, very fit for a lexicogra- 
pher—an epistle of old man’s reminis- 
cences, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Washington, pre- 
senting the patriot in a festive light 
“When I was travelling to the South, 
in the year 1785, I called on General 
Washington at Mount Vernon. At din- 
ner, the last course of dishes was a spe- 
cies of pancakes, which were handed 
round to each guest, accompanied witha 
bowl of sugar and another of molasses 
for seasoning them, that each guest might 
suit himself. When the dish came to 
me, I pushed by me the bowl of molasses, 
observing to the gentlemen present, that 
I had enough of that in my own country. 
The General burst out with a loud laugh, 
a thing very unusual with him. ‘¢ Ah,? 
said he,‘ there is nothing in that story 
about your eating molasses in New Eng- 
land.’ There was a gentleman from Ma- 
ryland at the table; and the General im- 
mediately told a story, stating that, dur- 
ing the Revolution, a hogshead of molas- 
ses was stove in West-Chester by the 
oversetting of a wagon; and a body of 
Maryland troops being near, the soldiers 
ran hastily, and saved all they could by 
filling their hats or caps with molasses. 


There are said to be temperaments 
endowed with sympathies so exquisite, 
that, by merely handling an autograp »h, 
they can detect the writer’s c " iracter 
with unerring accuracy, and read 
inmost heart as easily as a i ss gifted 
eye would peruse the written page. 
Our faith in this power, be it a spiritual 
one, or only a refinement of the phy- 
sical nature, is not unlimited, in spite 
of evidence. God has imparted to the 
human soul a marvellous strength in 
guarding its secrets, and He keeps at 
least the deepest and most inward re- 
cord for His own perusal. But if 
there be such sympathies as we have 
alluded to, in how many instances 
would History be put to the blush by a 
volume of autograph letters, like this 
which we now close! 
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[INDEPENDENTLY Of the influence exer- 
cised upon the mind of Harro in di- 
verting him from the career of the art 
ist to that of the political reformer, by 
around him, or 


the opinions prevailing 
the spirit of the 


in the common phrase, 
age, there were several circumstances 
in his person: al position and that of his 
tribute ed to pro- 
this effect. His fath er’s politic al 
opinions were, as we have 
le was accustomed 


connex10ns, whic! nh cor 
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communie 
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and 
character, 
own feeling 
audience. He was an enthusiasti 
admirer of Napoleon, until the hero 
recreant to the cause of liberty. 
Harro DY the moth- 
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guitted his home and 
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When Na 


self Emperor, he 
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preval- 
eform, that he 
procured a com- 


istinction 
ipole on dec Ci lare d hi 
threw up his e 

‘esion in discust and retired to Ibe: 
mission in disgust and retired to lben- 
shof, where his lady had resided with 
the Harring family during his absence. 
His account of his military adventures 


tended to nourish the enthusiasm 


which was already glowing in the 
breast of the young poet of liberty 

The fate of this gentleman was 
singular and tragical. After passing 


lbenshof, 


reside 


some time with the family at 
he had returned to his own 
living there quietly as a 


hice, 


pri- 


country was 
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a party of 


midst of the Danish armies to Sk gwen, 


the north point of Jutland The offer 
was accepted, and the wager won; 
the Cossacks having performe d the 


march to Skagen and back again with 


the loss i only two of their number. 
On their w » th ey stopper d at the resi- 


to obtain 
between 


dence of Ha irro’ s grandlather 


provisions. A quarrel arose 
them and the family, in the course of 
which the master of the house was 
brutally slaughtered at his own fire- 
side Such, even in its gayer moods, 
re the beauties of the mi itary system, 
Prepared in this ~way by his deep 
afflictions to sympathize strongly with 
the friends of liberty, Harro was 
brought very naturally under the influ- 


which guided 
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ence of another cause, 


directly in 
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brawl! gave 


been so frequent in the German unk 
versities. When the struggle for in- 
dependence and liberty commenced, the 


nobl r spirits felt that this was a sort of 
child’s play y; 
the aspect of 
the foundati 
of the students from all part 
ny under the title of the Bu: henschaft. 
The old soc were still kept up, 


and the number of members belongin 


to the new one 


inconsistent with 





times, and laid 


ition 


assoc] 


nm of a general 
of Germa- 


‘leties 


' 
was com] aratliveiy ilm- 


ited. ‘Thev were, however, th most 
active and energetic persons of this 
ige, and contri ed efficientiy withia 
tl r spneres no frequent DY ac- 
tu » ry t il th eld to the oo" 
ful result of the war of indepe eC. 
After the close of the war, the organiza- 


tion was continued, and the obj cl now 
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was the reform of the existing gov- 
ernments. ; 
The reigning sovereigns comprising 
the (german confederacy, had solemnly 
hound themselves by an article, in the 
actof union, to establish representative 
constitutions in their respective states; 
but when the immediate pressure of the 
times was over, many of them either 
jositively refused, or unreasonably de- 
laved, to fulfil this promise. ‘The dis- 
gust and disappointinent created by this 
impolitic course, was intense through- 
and the popular senti- 
from patriotic 


out Germany ; 
ment changed at once 
enthusiasm to discontent and bitterness. 
One of the earlier and as yet harmless 
movements of the associated youth was 
the celebration of the third centennial 
anniversary of the imprisonment of Lu- 
ther in the castle of Wareburg by an 
immense meeting on the spot in honor 
of the great Reformer—whose image, it 
may be remembered en passant, the 
once liberal King of Bavaria has not 
condescended to place in his Valhallé 
among those of the great men of Ger- 
many. Some years later the altered 


humor of the times was significantly 
evinced by the assassination of the poet 
doubted, how- 


young 


Kotzebue. It cannot be 
ever, that the intentions of the 
men engaged in 


were originally generous. 


associations 


Even Sand, 


these 


the assassin of Kotzebue, was a youth of 


the purest and loftiest cast of character. 
The constitution of one ofthe societies, 
which was drafted by him, is written in 
a style of the noblest elog ience. “ We, 
the young men of Germany,” it begins, 
“have chosen for our watchwords, Vir- 
tue, Science, Fatherland.” One of the 
leaders,—perhaps | might almost say, 
the leader in this Burschenschaft, was 
the late lamented I’oL.en, since so well 
known in this country, and so well es- 
teemed for talent, the 
highest social elevation of character. 
Harro speaks of him in several passa- 


learning and 


ges of his notes with a sort of enthusi- 
‘* The sublime idea of the resur- 


rection of Germany in the 


asm 


form of one 


great united people, the firm belief 
that it was reserved for the young men 
of Germany to effect this splendid re- 


| 
sult—were the great principles that in- 
splred the generous soul ol (CHAR! ES 
the noblest 1 


characters that have adorned the annals 


of his country. He was at this time at 


FouLen, one ot and loftiest 


Jena —the centre andra liating point of 
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the patriotic enthusiasm of thetime. A 
branch of the general association was 
established at Dresden among the stu- 
dents in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
chiefly under the influence of the ex- 
citement produced by his songs and 
other writings. I was a member of 
this body, which kept up an active cor- 
respondence with the central society at 
In another passage of the notes, 
he speaks of himself as a “ pupil in the 
school of Foitien.” I allude the more 
particularly to this cireumstance be- 
cause it will doubtless be interesting to 
the numerous friends of Fouuen in this 
country, to know that the poet and mar- 
tyr to liberty who has now taken refuge 
among us, drew his political inspiration 
from the lips of one so much beloved 
and so dearly Jamented by all who knew 
him 

Among the students from other parts 
of Germany, who visited Dresden at 
this time for the purpose of keeping up 
the communication between the differ- 
ent branches of the Burschenshaft, was 
William Boldeman, a resident of the 
University of Wurzbure—described by 
Harro as an “adept of Cuaries Fot- 
Len.” Boldeman found in Harroa per- 
son whom he thought well fitted to pro- 
mote the objects of the union, and in- 
vited him to proceed upon a secret mis- 
sion into Hungary, the object of which 
was to form an understanding with the 
students at the University of Pezt.— 
Harro, after some consideration, deter- 
mined to accept the proposal. In the 
spring of 1820, he took leave of the 
Danish Minister, who gave him letters 
of introduction to the Ambassador in 
Austria, and proceeded, by way of 
Prague, where he passed a few days, to 
Vienna. ; 

The Austrian police, which was at 
this time very active, his 
movements while he was at Prague. 
On reaching Vienna he found some 
difficulty in obtaining the usual permis- 


Jena.” 





; 
observed 


sion to reside. He was an object of 
suspicion as a student habited in the 
old German dress, which was the uni- 


the 
protection of the Crown Prince, whose 
] 


form of the Burschenschaft, and 


position at home was, of 
known at Vienna, were rather injurious 
than useful to him. After two or 
three weeks of solicitation he was per- 

Ii—on condition that he would 
from time to time make his appearance 
at the Police office,—dress in the Aus- 


course, 


miltte 
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trian fashion, and wear his hair short 
—to remain one month at Vienna. 
Vienna was, I need not say, the me- 
tropolis of legitimacy. Prince Met- 
ternich, sometimes called by the friends 
of liberty Prince Mipnieur (Mitler- 
nacht), from his aversion to the exten- 
sion of intellectual light throughout 
Europe, had collected round him a 
circle of literary men of his own opi- 
nions, whom he employed to aid him 
with their pens in sustaining the cause. 
Harro had been furnished by his lite- 
rary friends at Dresden with letters to 
several of these persons—particularly 
Hammer, the distinguished orientalist 
—Frederic Schlegel and Pilat, private 
secretary to Metternich, and editor of 
the famous Austrian Observer—which 
was regarded as the organ and oracle 
of the Holy Alliance. Pilat received 
Harre with great kindness, and view- 
ing him as a young man of brilliant 
promise, instead of taking offence at 
his political predilections, sought rather 
in a quiet way to bring him over to his 
own party. ilat entertained his 
friends every Thursday at his country 
residence near Vienna, and several 


times sent his carriage to bring Harro 
to these meetings. Among other per- 
sons whom he encountered there, were 


’ coo ; ; 
he most distinguished members of the 


society of the Jesuits, who had been 
recently expelled from Prussia, where 
they were permitted to take refuge, 
when the order was suppressed by the 
Pope, and had now found an asylum at 
Vienna. After passing some time 
very agreeably in that city, Harro 
sought to obtain a passport for Pezt 
the place of his destination. He was 
at first refused permission to go to 
Hungary, but finally succeeded in get- 
ting a passport for Presbourg, with strict 
injunctions not to quit that city—under 
penalty of being forthwith arrested. 
After making this first excursion he 
returned to Vienna, and applied to the 
police for permission to go to Wurz- 
burg by the way of the Tyrol and 
Switzerland. This was refused, and 
he was ordered to return to Dresden 
by the same route by which he had left 
it. 

These details, in themselves of little 
importance, illustrate very curiously 
the strictness with which the move- 
ments of individuals were watched by 
the police. After a confidential com- 
munication with the Danish minister, 


Harro determined to pay no regard to 
their vexatious injunctions, and to pur- 
sue his own course, at his peril. He 
accordingly passed the gates of the city 
one Sunday among the crowd of citi- 
zens who were going to the suburbs, 
proceeded without molestation to Nur- 
emburg, and thence went to W urzburg, 
where he rejoined his comrade Bolde- 
man. ‘The Wurzburg branch of the 
union had just decided to send a dele- 
gate to condole with the family of 
Sand at Wunsiedel, upon his recent 
execution for the assassination of 
Kotzebue, and Boldeman had been 
designated for this purpose. He was 
authorized to select some person to 
accompany him, and invited Harro to 
accept the commission. ‘They accord- 
ingly proceeded on foot—the usual 
mode of travelling with the German 
students—to their place of destination, 
The details of their reception are 
not given. The interest exhibited by 
the students at Wurzburg in the for- 
tunes of this unhappy family was not 
confined to them, but was shared by 
the most respecte 1 members of society 


De W ette . ther 


throughout Germany. 


Professor of Theology at the University 
f R ‘ . | ow ; 
of Berlin, and one of the most distin- 
guished divines of the day, wrote a 


letter of condolence to the mother of 
Sand, which was opened in the Post- 
oflice by the police of Prussia, and 
occasioned his immediate removal from 
his pla e. At atime when the ardor 
of the gravest professors had risen to 
a height, a student may perhaps 
hat might otherwise 
appear an excess of zeal in the cause 
ot |i erty. 

Harro was determined to return to 
Denmark. He had in the course of 


the year composed a number of patri- 


be excused ior VW 





otic songs, which had passed in manu- 
script from one hand of the Union to 
another, and rendered his name fami- 
liar to all. His friend Boldeman ae- 
companied him on his return. They 
proceede d as before, on foot, along the 
banks of the Rhine to Holland, and 
after remaining a short time at Am- 
sterdam, embarked for Tonningen, in 
Denmark. His brother was placed asa 
clergyman in a village near that city, 
and their mother resided with him. The 
two friends and travelling companions 
now parted. Boldeman,after a few days’ 
repose, set i rth again by way of Kiel 
‘yg: Germany, and Harre took up his 
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abode temporarily at his brother's par- 
sonage. 

Such are the particulars of the first 
conditions of poor Harro in the charac- 
ter of a political reformer. He seems 
to have returned from it with a dispo- 
sition to resume his career as a poet, 
or rather to unite the two professions, 
by employing his poetical talent chiefly 
on subjects connected with the political 
movements of the times. On leaving 
Vienna he had written to the Crown 
Prince, who was then at Naples, and 
soon after reaching home, received 
from him, through his Secretary, satis- 
factory assurances of his continued 
protection, with permission to resume 
his studies at the Prince’s expense at 
the capital. In the mean time, he had 


published two volumes of poems, with 
a dedication to his patron and protector. 
These had been well received by the 
public as well as by the Prince, and 
extensively noticed and copied in the 
German newspapers. After the arrival 
of the Prince’s letter, he immediately 
left his brother’s house, and proceeded 
without delay to Copenhagen. The 
friendly stars which had shed so propi- 
tious an influence on his fortunes, were 
still in the ascendant, and with such 
advantages of every kind, as he enjoy- 
ed, he had reason to anticipate a bril- 
liant and prosperous career as a literary 
laborer in the cause of improvement, 
humanity and freedom. But events 
had already occurred, which gave his 
efforts another direction. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On reaching Copenhagen he was 
met by the startling news that 
Greece had risen in arms, and was 
determined to be free. We all recol- 
lect the thrill of transport,—I may al- 
most say ecstasy, which shot, like a 
galvanic shock, at the receipt of this 
intelligence, through every feeling 
heart in every corner of Christendom. 
Greece, the beautiful mother of our 
modern civilisation, was about to throw 
off the hateful mask of a false religion, 
anda ferocious foreign despotism, by 
which she had been so long disguised, 
and stand forth again in all her ancient 
loveliness, such as she was inthe days of 
Pericles and Plato. There was much illu- 
sion in these anticipations, which the re- 
sult, though an improvement on the pre- 
ceding state of things, has by no means 
fully realized ; but the enthusiasm was 
for the time genuine, and all but uni- 
versal,—at least in countries where 
the form of government permitted the 
public expression of liberal political prin- 
ciples. The delightful associations that 
cluster around the memory of youthful 
studies, the charms of poetry, the sanc- 
tity of religion, and all the influences 
that operate most strongly on the feel- 
ing heartand the cultivated mind,concur- 
red in raising the popular sympathy in 
the first movements of the Greek rev- 
olution, to a sort of passion No- 
where, perhaps, was this passion felt 
more sincerely and ardently than in the 
United States, and nowhere did it re- 
sult in more judicious and successful 
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efforts in the way of actual assistance. 
The generous souls who went forth 
from among us to devote themselves to 
the cause of Greece, whether as sol- 
diers, surgeons, teachers or missiona- 
ries, distinguished themselves most 
honorably among the foreigners who 
followed the same impulse, and have 
left among the natives the most favor- 
able impressions of their own and the 
national character. England was not 
insensible to this spirit-stirring call, 
and deputed her greatest poet to die 
for a land which he had already tasked 
his highest powers to celebrate. In 
Germany, all alive as it then was with 
political agitation, the sympathy with 
Greece became a perfect frenzy, and 
nothing but the all-pervading system of 
police, which involved the whole pop- 
ulation in its irresistible meshes, pre- 
vented a general rush to the scene of 
action. As it was, great numbers join- 
ed the crusade, including among them 
our adopted countryman, Lieber, who 
soon after his return published an ac- 
count of his expedition. 

Harro, from his temperament and 
personal position, was n iturally one of 
the first to feel the general impulse 
imparted by the early movements of 
the Greek revolution. He remained, 
however, at Copenhagen _ several 
months after his arrival. He here re- 
newed his acquaintance with the seulp- 
tor Bissen, and the two friends passed 
the greater part of their time in com- 
pany. Inthe month of June he visit- 
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ed his mother for the purpose of con- 


sulting her in regard to his project of 


taking part personally in the Greek re- 
volution. Such was the excited state 
of his feelings that he often passed 
whole nights without sleep, pouring out, 
as he lay awake, the flood of enthusiasm 
with which his heart was swelling, in 
the form of lyrical poems. These he 
read to his mother, 


elevated character and partook of the 
generous sentiments of her son. 
“Yes,” said she, “these poems are 


a real inspiration, and I 
‘ > -a}] ad anata »} 
are called to act as well 


the fruits of 
fee] that you 


as write in defence of liberty.” “It 
was my intention,” says Harro, “ to 
join the Sacred Band, under Prince 
Ypsilanti, of which the uniform was 
black. On mentioning this to my mo- 


ther she brought me her wedding dress, 
which, according to the custom of the 
country, wa of black cloth, and 
re quested ne to have it 
uniform. This I did, and wore it 
during my campaign in Greece. | 
composed upon this little incident 
poem, which was printed ina French 

} 


Sa robe 


made into a 


translation with my work on Poland, 
but of which I have no copy - me.” 
In the autumn of 1821 Ha left 
his home, and proceeded throu, . G r- 
many and Switzerland to Mars 


was the rendezvous 


which 
rs in the cause of Greece. He: 


he’ enibarked 


with forty 


and reached Navarino in Janua 
1822. The fortress of M Kon was | 
in possession of the Turks. He had 
made arrangements to meet at Cala 
ta his friend Boldeman, the had pre- 


ceded him by several months; but on 


arriving at Navarino, he heard the 
news of his death. He had labored 
both as soldier and surgeon with ex- 


emplary activity, but had been arrested 
in the midst of his exertions by an at- 
tack of fever, which consigned him to 
a foreign and untimely grave. 

The result of Harro’s expedition to 
was, like that of so many 
others of a similar character, under- 
taken under the same circumsta 
complete disappointment. The Sacred 
Band of Ypsilanti, to which he had in- 


Greece 


nces, 


tended to attach himself, had been al- 
ready cut to pieces, and the Prince 


himself, as we shall presently have oc- 
casion to see,immured with his brothers 
in an Austrian fortress. No military 


operations whatever were in progress 
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who was a lady of 
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and no arrangements had 
been made for the and 
lodging of the auxiliaries from the 
other parts of Europe. ‘These were 
abandoned entirely to their own resour- 

and exce pting so far as the y had 
ans of supporting the ‘mselves, 
f absolu ite 


in Greece ; 
subsistence 


ces ; 
the m 


were Selistenlts in danger of 


starvation. So complete was the dis- 
order, that the auxiliaries were often 
ttacked and plundered by the Greeks 
themselves. Harro states that as he 
was marching from pide Lae. 
with a detachment of thirteen emi- 


} ¢ 


they were set upon 
by the Greeks on the borders of Arca- 
ta, and d to Calamata. A 
s of * backing your 


singular fast 
friends.” good-naturedly ex- 


pri ints like himself, 


( iven back 
on thi 


Harro 


cused it on the ground that nothing 
better could be expected from a people 
who had been suflering, for four hun- 
dred years, under a grinding tyranny. 
If he had said two thousand, he would 
not have gone beyond the truth, for the 
only variation that has occurred in the 
fortunes of Greece, since the first con- 
que st by the Romans two ¢ l - 
fore the Chr ) era, | 1 a 
ch re from « of op] on to 
! ther The Ww | not ti 
( reeks of t f pre d I to 
hav dege ted from tl vi ot 
1 ncest \ it the ld 
8 nain among them the 
\ of tl ( l t 

t famped the n ol I nt 
(sree on t I il of tl \ Ii 
| f unfa lo 

It is apparent that under these cir- 
cumstances the field was untenable ft 


all who were not provided with abun- 
dant resources forcarrying onthe war at 
their own expense. The Greeks them 
quitting the and 
after a very short residence 
Armizo, a small landing 
if Messenia, abou 
ilamata, for 


selves were country, 
Harro, 
embarked at 
the gulf « 
from C; 


pl ice on 
two le 


agues 


Ancona, in company with an aide-de- 
camp of Prince Cantacuzee, Alexis 


I had myself 
two or three 
student, at 


and a 


Glarallis of Scio, whom 
the pleasure of knowing 
years before as a medical 
> German Universities, 
Dresden, named 
who afterwards distinguished 

friend of liberty, 
and died a martyr to the cause, having 
been strangled in prison by the Police, 
at Koningsten, in Saxony. The third 


one of } 
young German fi 
Mossdorf, 


Himself as an 


om 


active 
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day after they set sail, Harro was at- 
tacked with the fever of the country 
(fiévre moraitique), which he de- 
scribes as a variety of the plague, and 
remained for several days entirely in- 
sensible to everything around him. 
After a passage of fifteen days, they 
reached Ancona, and the same day 
Harro recovered his senses, and after- 
wards by slow degrees his health and 
memory. His friend Mossdorf, know- 
ing his relations with the Crown Prince, 
wrote immediately on their arrival, to 
the Danish Minister at Rome, Baron 
Bloustedt, who in turn instructed the 
consul at Ancona, to lend such aid as 
he might want to their distressed coun- 
tryman, and invited him, as soon as he 
should find himself in travelling con- 
dition, to repair to the Eternal City.’ 
On reaching Rome, he was received 
by the Baron and by his celebrated 
countryman, the sculptor, Thorwaldsen, 
with great kindness. ‘They were both 
familiar with his name, through the 
medium of his poems, which had been 
communicated to them by the Crown 
Prince, during his residence in Italy. 
The Prince was now in England. 
Harro has recorded in this part of his 
notes the advice given him by Thor- 
waldsen, in regard to the manner of 
employing his time at Rome, which 
may be regarded as curious, from the 
high authority on which it rests : 
“ Pass your whole time in making re- 
searches, and endeavor to explore every 
corner crevice in the city. Nota 
step that you take for this purpose will be 
lostto you. It isnot uncommon with art- 
ists, and men of letters, who come here, 
to shut themselves up in their rooms, in 
order to complete some work, which they 
may afterwards say was executed or writ- 
ten at Rome. Some of them scarcely ever 
go out, except to the Greek coffee-house. 
This is all very foolish. You may paint 
a picture, or write a poem, anywhere; 
but it is only at Rome that you can see 
Rome. [ have been here twenty years, 
and I find every day something interest- 
ing which I had not met with before.” 


and 


The complete failure of his lofty as- 
pirations in regard to the regeneration 
of Greece, and the severe attack of ill- 
ness under which he had been suffer- 
ing, appeared, for a time, to have near- 
ly discouraged our enthusiastic poet. 
He felt himself unequal to any literary 
effort, and passed a year or two in visit- 
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ing several parts of Italy. He was 
still an object of suspicion to the police 
of the great European alliance, and 
was arrested at Alexandria by a party 
of Austrian soldiers, who were conduct- 
ing him to some unknown destination, 
probably a fortress in Bohemia or Hun- 
gary, when he fortunately succeeded in 
making his escape. At this time, he 
received letters from his protector at 
London, advising him to repair to 
Munich, and continue his studies under 
the patronage of the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, to whom he was strongly re- 
commended by the Crown Prince. The 
Prince Royal, now King of Bavaria, 
was a personal friend of the Crown 
Prince, whom he had known at Rome, 
and was a politician of the same class— 
liberal, as heir-apparent, but as King, 
not very different from his neighbors. 
He has been, however, to do him jus- 
tice, both before and since his accession 
to the throne, a warm and active friend 
of learning and the arts. He published, 
in his youth, a volume of poems, which, 
considered as the work of a prince, are 
not without merit: and since his acces- 
sion he has rendered Munich a sort of 
metropolis for Germany of sculpture, 
painting and architecture. Although, as I 
have remarked before, he had the bad 
taste to exclude Luther, as a heretic, 
from his Valhalla, the plan ofa national 
temple in honor of the great men of 
Germany was a noble one, and seems 
to have been carried out, in general, 
with judgment and success. His father, 
the then reigning King of Bavaria, 
Maximilian, was himself not illiberal in 
his political opinions, and had been one 
of the first among the sovereigns of the 
German confederacy to establish in his 
dominions a representative government, 
in compliance with the engagement to 
this effect inthe act of union. He was 
the person, who, in earlier life, when 
he bore the name of Duke of Deux- 
Ponts, had extended his patronage to 
our countryman, Benjamin Thompson, 
upon whom he afterwards, as Count 
Palatine and administrator of the em- 
pire during the vacancy of the throne, 
created by the death of Joseph II., con- 
ferred the title of Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, by the right belonging 
to an administrator, under such cir- 
cumstances, of naming two Counts du- 
ring the period of his administration, 
He became King, in his later years, by 
the grace of Napoleon, and was one of 
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the last German sovereigns to abandon 
the cause of his patron. The Queen 
was an Austrian Princess, and had 
studied politics in the school of Metter- 
nich. 

Such was the complexion of the 
court at which Harro was again to 
set forth under auspices, not less bril- 
liant than those which attended his de- 
but at Dresden, or his career as a poet 
and aman of letters. ‘To his success 
in this career, especially as a dramatic 
writer, the complexion of the court was 
not a matter of indifference, for in the 
monarchies of Europe, and particularly 
of Germany, the theatre is a depart- 
ment of the administration, and a poet 
who does not enjoy the favor of the 
court, has no chance of seeing his 
pieces acted. With the 
his health Harro had recovered his 
spirits and literary activity, and on ar- 
riving at Munich had in his portfolio se- 
veral poems, including a drama on the 
struggle for independence and liberty in 
Greece, entitled, “‘ The Mainotes” (Die 
Mainotten). These, it will be recollect- 
ed, are the ‘modern inhabitants of the 
territory of the ancient Sparta. In 
June, 1824, this drama was brought out 
at the Theatre Royal in Munic h, and 


represented with great success. The 


subject was popular in consequence of 


the interest generally felt in the for- 
tunes of the 
the successful tragedy became at once 
a public favorite. About this time, 
however, a change took place in the ad- 
ministration of the theatre. Baron 


Weichs, who had been at the head of 


this department, and who had been very 
friendly to Harro, resigned his place 
on account of some difference with the 
king, and was succeeded in it by another 
Baron of a much more conservative 
character. In consultations that now 
took place at court upon the selection 
of the pieces to be represented, those 
of Harro were regularly passed over. 
The Queen, who had received her les- 
son from Vienna, said, on one of these 
occasions, that ‘‘she did not wish to 
hear his name mentioned in her pres- 
ence.” This hint re sufficient for our 
conservative Lord Chamberlain, and 
during the life of th 1e old king, nothing 
more was seen or heard at the theatre 
of Harro’s pieces. After passing nearly 
two years at Munich,heatlength became 
fatigued with this treatment, and was 
determined to change his residence. 
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recovery of 


Greeks; and the author of 
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During his abode in Bavaria he had 
written three plays, five novels, and two 
narrative poems. In January, 1825, he 
left Munich, and went to visit a friend 
it Turin. On his arrival here he fell 
into another fit of de Spor idence Vy; from 
which, however, he recovered himself 
by a vigorous mental effort, and wrote 
in less than a week another drama, en- 
titled “The Student of Salamanca.” 
He then proceeded to Switzerland,where 
he passed some months, partly in ex- 
ploring the magnificent scenery of the 
Alps, and partly in preparing for the 
press a collection of his poems, which 
was published in five small volumes at 
Turin and Luzerne. In the beginning 
of October he left Switzerland with the 
intention of proceeding to Leipsic for 
the purpose of continuing 
at the University 
Augsburg onthe 
niversary of the 
of Bavaria, 
ing day. 
On his arrival he was informed that 
the king had die ‘apoplexy 
the preceding g night. This évent chang- 


his studies 
and passing through 
r, the an- 
birth-day of the king 
reached Munich the follow- 


13th of Octobe 


d suddenly of 


ed again his plan of operations. It was 
probable th - the accession of the new 
king would materially improve the poli- 


tical spect of the cour 
a favorable 
He determ 
main at M 


ance with his old friends, and re 


t, and affect, in 
manner, his own pos tion, 
ned in consequence to re- 


unich ; ren 


acquaint- 
imed 
his poetical and literary labors. The ad- 
ministration of the theatre remained in 
the but the 
chamberlain, aware of Har- 
ro’s relations aan the court, so far 


laxed from hi 


same hands as before 


who was 








yrmer system as to re- 
ceive his piece “a make him the al- 
lowance usua ly ‘granted on such occa- 
sions, but did not bring themout. The 
king, though himself, as we have seen, 


poet, was chiefly occupied with his 


plans of building, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and paid but little attention to the 
theatre. His majesty, however, pretty 
soon settled the question at issue be- 


i 


director 


tween th 1 Harro, in favor 


Ktending to him 


the latter, by « une- 
vocal marks of p rsonal re gard. He 
tend the king at a 


which 


qul 


was summoned to at 


private audience, the ccount of 


may be given in his own words. 

February, 1826, I 
red with an order frem the king 
to attend him at a private audience after 


“Tn the beginning of 


was hon 
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dinner, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The conversation lasted abcut three quar- 
ters of an hour, and turned chiefly upon 
the affairs of Greece. The king desired 
me to inform him in what way I thought he 
could render the most effectual service to 
the Greek cause. I replied, that arms 
and ammunition were greatly needed, and 
that much good might be done by skilful 
and experienced officers of inferior rank, 
who would not pretend to the higher 
posts, which the Greeks are not willing 
to see in the hands of foreigners. It was 
not yet publicly known that the king had 
formed a plan, which has since been 
executed, of placing one of his own sons 
upon the throne of Greece. The king 
then spoke of my princely protector, and 
of his acquaintance with him during their 
residence at Rome,—upon the fine arts, 
and, finally, upon my own dramatic 
pieces. He said that he intended to have 
some of them acted, as soon as the court 
should be out of mouruing, and should 
be able to attend the theatre. On re- 
tiring, he requested me to come and see 
him, telling me that I should obtain ad- 
mittance at any time by addressing my- 
self to the aide-de-camp in waiting at the 
palace.” 


A general invitation to the king's 
private apartments is considered in 
Germany—and, indeed, in all monar- 
chical governments—as no trifling mat- 
ter; and Harro found himself again an 
object of universal attention. The 
courtiers assiduously sought his ac- 
quaintance. Mothers, who had mar- 
daughters, invited him to 
The Jesuits, who were 


riageable 
their soirées. 
in great favor at court, attempted to 
convert him to the Catholic religion. 


Ole 


CHAP 


In the month of July, while enzaged 
in his poetical and literary pursuits, he 
was surprised by an invitation from 
Vienna, to come and take the place of 
dramatic poet for the Imperial theatre. 
This is a post of some distinction, and 
had been recently held by the lamented 
Korner, and at a former period by the 
still more celebrated Metastasio. ‘The 
proposition was communicated to him 
by the manager of the Munich theatre, 
who explained the conditions, and de- 
sired him, should they prove agreeable, 
to enter on his duties immediately. 
Under the impression that this situation, 
while it agreed very well with his 
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At length, in the spring of the same 
year, his play, The Maznoies, was, by 
royal order, brought out at the court 
theatre. One of the king’s objects in 
ordering it to be represented, was no 
doubt to nourish the enthusiasm of the 
people in the cause of Greece ; but he 
appears, in general, to have treated 
Harro with great personal kindness. 
He had taken lodgings near the palace 
garden, where he often met the king 
in his walks. He was also frequently 
sent for to the palace, and was evident- 
ly basking in the full sunshine of royal 
favor. If he had had a little more of 
the courtier about him, he might, pro- 
bably, have availed himself of his posi- 
tion in such a way as to make a bril- 
liant fortune. The natural independ- 
ence of his character, and his fixed 
political principles, prevented him from 
taking advantage of the favorable cir- 
cumstances in which he was now 
placed to push his way at court; per- 
haps a still more serious obstacle to 
any further progress in the path of 
preferment may have been found in his 
disinelination to embrace the Catholic 
religion,—a point upon which the king 
seems to have been, for a professed 
liberalist, a little tenacious. Whatever 
might have been the result had he 
remained longer at Munich, for the 
period of his residence was hardly 
sufficient to afford opportunity for a 
fair experiment upon the king’s dispo- 
sition, his course was again very sud- 
denly changed by an overture from a 
quarter whence he had least expected 
any mark of attention. 


TER V. 


tastes and habits, would be more inde- 
pendent and permanent than that which 
he occupied at Munich, he accepted 
the proposal ; without, perhaps, sufli- 
ciently reflecting upon his previous 
relations to the Austrian police, and 
the danger that something might occur 
to arouse its suspicions. His arrange- 
ments for departure were made without 
delay, and in due time he arrived safely 
at Vienna. 

He afterwards felt himself compelled 
to believe, that this proposal, which 
proceeded ostensibly from the direction 
of the theatre, was itself a mere strata- 
gem of the police to bring him again 
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within their reach. Whether this was 
really the case, or whether after his 
arrival at Vienna, he had by any im- 
prudence rendered himself obnoxious 
to the government, it is certain that, 
after a few months’ residence, he was 
removed on some evidently frivolous 
pretence from his place, and about the 
same time summoned to appear at the 
police office, where he was interrogated 
by the same commissioners who had 
examined him inthe year 1820. After 
a long interrogatory, and the exhibition 
of various documents purporting to 


have been extracted from the archives 


of the central police commission at 
Mentz, he was informed that he could 
be permitted to remain at Vienna only 
on condition that his passport should 
be renewed ‘every fifteen days. He 


had previously made up his mind 80 
1 
' 


fully toa permanent residence in that 


city, that he was on the point of inviting 
his mother to come on from Denmark 
and take up her abode with him, when 
he received, about the time of his ar- 


The 


shock occasioned by this event, in con- 





rest, inte lligence of her dea 


nection with the agitation created by 
the fresh persecutions of the 
police, threw him into a violent nervous 
fever. During his illness, sentinels 


were posted at his door, and his apart- 


ment was visited from time to time by 


the agents of the police, who made a 
very thorough examination of his pa- 
pers and effects. Be fore he was well 
enough to leave his bed, he received ean 


order to leave the Austrian dominions 
within ten days. This was in the 
month of Janua y, 1827. The physi- 
cians assured him that he could n 
obey this order without exposing his 
life to imminent danger, and uy 
urgent intercession of 
nister he was permitted to remain tiil 
the opening of the spring. His apart- 
ment was still besieged by the spies 
and agents of the police. Among these 
was a bookseller. who represented him- 
self as enjoying the confidence of the 
director of the police, Count Sziedlizki, 
and even of Metternich himself; and 
who appears to have been authorized 
to sound him on the part of the Austrian 
government. This person told him, 
that Count Sziedlizki had remarked, in 
speaking of Harro, that if he continued 
in the same way of thinking as in 1820, 
he would not permit him to remain in 
Austria if he were his own ;on; but 


that if he would give any satisfactory 
evidence of having changed his views, 
he should have any place that he might 
prefer in the Austrian service, either 
in the offices at home or the foreign 
legations. Harro took no notice of 
this suggestion, and the negotiation 
ended. In the month of March, while 
still in very feeble health, he was re- 
moved, under escort of a sergeant-ma- 
jor, to Prague, on the way to the bor- 
ders of Saxony. ‘The severity of the 
weather and the fatigue of the ourney 


increased his illness, and he was at- 


1 haemorrhage. 


tacked on the road wit! 
On reaching Prague, he was at first 
‘rmission to remain a single 


refused pr 
day ; but on the certificate of the phy- 
sician of the University that his health 
made it absolutely necessary, he was 


llowed to stay a fortnight, under strict 


1 
observation of the police. On receéiv- 
ing this permission, he returned to his 
hotel, and retired immediately to bed. 

Details like these, while they afford 


a curious picture otf the internal admin- 


istration of the Austrian empire in one 


of its most mportan Dranches, at this 
period, are full of instruction for the 
citizens of our favored c¢ ntry. In 
the bitterness of our it enation at 
the abuses, real or supposed, which we 


remark in the working of our own po- 
litical system, we are sometimes tempt- 


ed to for ret the ecurity tor personal 
riohts, and the undisturbed possession 
of the entire fruits of our own labor, 
which a 1 great pra results 
of a l ve t.2 which we 
nav never ceased to ¢ oy tor a mo- 
ment, under all ! s of | y in 
ming matter hat h e occurred in 
( | story 4 citizen of ome dls- 


tinction once remarked, on a public oe- 
casion, that no peuple on earth were 
ever so much oppressed and trampled 
on by their government, as that of the 
United States. The immediate ground 
of his complaint was, the necessity of 


paying his postage bills in specie in- 
stead of paper-money, not by the effect 


of any arbitrary requisitions of the gov- 
ernment, but by the regular operation 
of a law passed at the suggestion of one 
of his own party associates. A very 
slight experience of the administration 
of almost any other country, would 
probably h ive been sufficient to correct 
the error of this and other censors of 
the same description. Without reecur- 


| 
ring to the history of the semi-barba- 
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rous nations of the East, which scarce- 
ly pretend to observe the rules of hu- 
manity and justice, such a person 
might derive a useful lesson from a 
case like that of Harro, in which under 
the eye, and probably by the powerful 
direction, of the most enlightened and 
distinguished of the legitimate states- 
men of Europe, a young man of un- 
blemished character and uncommon 
literary accomplishments, was _perse- 
cuted for years in succession, watched, 
arrested, interrogated, imprisoned, and 
carted about from country to country, 
as a common malefactor, at his immi- 
nent ealth and life, not for 
having done or attempted anything 
against the Austrian government, but 
simply for A ud ng opinions at Vv arlance 
with those of Prince Metternich. On 
the other hand, it may be amiss to 
recollect, that when we hate or despise 
our neighbors merely for holding opini- 
ons on religion or politics at variance 
with our own, we exhibit an intolerance 
and criminal, though 


risk ol h 


not 


not less odious 
happily more innocent 
expression, than that which governs the 
conduct of the arbitrary princes of Ku- 
rope. 

In the capital of 
tunate poet found 


, the unfor- 
himself an ol )) ect of 
attention. He had formed 
snds there on his first visit in 
interest with which he 
had been kept 
by the Succes- 


Bohemia 


marke | 
some fri 
1820; and the 
had then inspired them, 
alive, from time 


sive publication of his poems, of which 


to time, 


ten or twelve volumes were now in 
print. ‘The condition in which he ar- 
rived, a state prisoner under military 
escort, persecuted for his opinions, and 


in his health, converted this 


ile interest into one of the 


suffering 
feeling of sim 
tenderest and warmest sympathy, espe- 
cially in the hearts of the gentler sex. 

The aristocracy of Bohemia—as_ hap- 
pens In most countries that are govern- 
ed as dependent provinces—were not 
particul irly parti il to the policy of the 
It was, in their eyes, no 
unpardonable crime not to enjoy the 
favor of Prince Metternich. The young 
men and ladies of the highest families 
were acquainted with the 
Harro, and now sought wit 
the society of its author. 
confined to his bed, he 

visits of many of the most distinguish- 
ed persons in the city, and, as soon as 
his health permitted, was presented to 


ruling State. 


h eagerness 
While yet 


received the 
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the viceroy, Count Choteck, and to 
the military governor, who was at the 
head of the police. The viceroy 
treated him with uncommon civility, 
and expressed his surprise that he had 
not been employed in the public service. 
He was strongly urged to remain for 
some time at Prague, and by virtue of 
the general favor with which he was 
now surrounded, found no difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary permission, 
though still considered as a State pri- 
soner, under the observation of the 
police. 

These friendly demonstrations from 
the highest political and military au- 
thorities of the place, were, however, 
in the view of Harro, as nothing, in 
comparison with the kindness and sym- 
pathy which were extended to him by 
the fairer portion of the society. The 
Polish ladies have been always regard- 
ed as among the most fascinating in 
Europe, uniting, as they do, the highest 
personal graces and the utmost refine- 
ment and elegance of manner with the 
noble frankness that naturally indicates 


a lofty and generous character. No 
one who has seen them, either in 


their own country or in the polished 
circles of the other courts of Europe, 
carrying off with ease the palm of 
grace and beauty from all competitors, 
who has read inthe multifarious me 

moirs of the last century the accounts 
of the effects of their influence, will 
hesitate to scknowledge the justice of 
this eulogy. ‘These charming crea- 
tures now crowded round the sick bed 
of Harro, overwhelmed him with the 
warmest demonstrations of sympathy, 
and, when his health was restored, wel- 
comed him with brotherly and sisterly 
familiarity to their castles ae palaces 

In one of their families, in particular, 
of the highest rank—the name of which 


is judiciously suppresse -d—and of which 


the 
accomplished 





promine nt members were a most 
mother and two lovely 
daughters, he appears to been 
received on a still more confidential 
footing than in the others, and to have 
formed an attachment of a deeper and 
more abiding character than mere 
friendship—which, at the time, he had 
reason to flatter himself was not whol- 
1¢ unrequited, and which had a marked 
influence on his subsequent course in 
life. Inthe midst of these blandish- 
ments, the seven months his resi- 


dence at Prague passed insensibly 


have 
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away; and although the delightful 
dream in which he then indulged, was 
destined never to be realized, he has 
always looked back upon this period as 
the golden moment in his varied and 
generally anxious life. 


The attention of Harro was not, 
however, entirely engrossed, during 


his residence at Prague, by the fascina- 
tions of the attractive social circle in 
which he moved. I have already had 
occasion to remark, that Prince Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti, who was at the head 
of a select corps, to which he gave the 
name of the sacred band, opened the 
Greek revolution on the Ist of January, 
1821, was defeated, and his troops 
broken up. Compelled to take refuge 
in the Austrian territory, he was there 
received with the same sort of hospi- 
tality which, five-and-twenty years 
before, had been extended, under the 
game circumstances, to our own illus- 
trious Lafayette—the 


imprisonment in a dungeon. The 
Prince, with his two brothers, and 


George Lassanes, a native of Olympus 
in Thessaly, and a distinguished poet, 
were confined for five years in the 
castle of Munkacz in Hungary, after 


which they were transferred to that of 


leagues 
Sa- 


about 
the 


seven 
frontier of 


Theresienstadt, 
from Prague, near 


with a zeal similar to 


voy. Inspired 

that which was felt by Huger and 
Jolleman for the delivery of Lafay- 
ette, Harro determined to atte mpt the 
rescue of these interesting prisoners. 
Though himself under strict observa- 


tion, and not permitted to leave the 
neighborhood of city, he found 
means to communicate with them, and 
even to visit them in their place of 
confinement. As he often passed 
several days in succession at the coun- 
try residences of his friends, an occa- 
sional excursion from the city was not 
a cause of suspicion. When he wished 
to visit the prisoners he left town at 
night, and repaired to the castle of an 
acquaintance not very far from that in 
which they were confined. Thus far 
the agents of the police would general- 
ly follow him, but having no suspicion 
of his communications with Ypsilanti, 
either returned to the city or continued 
their watch with so little vigilance, 
that. under cover of the nicht, he found 
no difficulty in reaching Theresien- 

In what way he succeeded in 


a passage through the well- 


the 





stadt. 
effecting 
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gates of the fortress, 
the observation of the 
whom he was obliged 
successive ly to pass, before arriving at 
the apartment of the prisoners, he has 
is well known, how- 


™ W 
secured walls and ¢ 

+s alnding 
and ime! anes 


five sentries 


not explained. It 


ever, that bars and bolts of iron give 
way before the influence of a more 
seductive metal, the lustre of which 
occasionally dazzles the eyes of the 


most sharp-sighted sentries. 

Having placed himself in communi- 
cation with the prisoners, Harro took 
charge of their corres] ondence. This 
was carried on through t ium of 
a Russian lady residing at Vienna, who 
had from her youth upward an 
intimate friend of the Princess. In 
regard to their escape, two plans pre- 
sented themselves, and it was thought 
best to make arrangements with a view 
to both, in order that on the failure of 


he med 


been 


either, resort might be had to the other. 
One was predicated on the interest 
pposed to be felt by the King of 


Bavaria in the Greek cause, and con- 


templated that Ypsilanti should take 


refuge, in the first instance, at Munich, 
where it was presumed that he would 
be protects d by th King. The other 
ee was to be carried into effect 

rough the aid of the Russian lady 
alld d to before. The former was 
considered the more feasible one, and 
was that which chiefly occupied the 
attention of the parties concerned. In 
o¢ to Bavaria it was necessary to 





pass the frontier of Savoy, and for this 


tanding with 


purpose to have an under 


the commandant of a detachment of 
Austrian troops which were stationed 
at several posts along the road. Hay- 
ing reached the frontier, the prisoner 


Without a passport, in 
the disgu L peasant of the neigh- 
borhood. In arranging these particu- 
lars it was thought that there would be 
In order to secure 

King of Bavaria, 


might cross it 


ise ol 


no great difficulty. 


the good graces of the 


Harro, who had been authorized by 
His Majesty to correspond with him, 
wrote him a le tte ron the subject ; and 
not caring to submit it to the inspection 


of the dlack rs reau in the Austrian 

Post-office, enveloped it in a roll of 
bacco, which he entrusted to a lady, 
the poe of an officer in the army, who 
was going to Italy by way of Munich, 
and a rtook to deliver it to a person 
in the King’s 


lore al 
acauressed, 


‘ 
t 
] 
i 


to 


conhdence, to whom it 
5 


was The lady was ne 
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made acquainted with the scheme, 
although she was aware that the roll 
contained letters. Jlarro dares not 
venture to mention the name of this 
obliging fair one, nor even the country 
to which she belonged, though he 
describes her as a person of the highest 
class. Similar means had previously 
been resorted to in carrying on the 
correspondence of the prisoners with 
Vienna, and with the mother of Ypsi- 
lanti in Bessarabia. In this passage 
of his notes, Harro takes the opportu- 
nity to acknowledge with gratitude the 
kind assistance which he has uniformly 
received under all the trials and emer- 
gencies through which he has been 
called to pass, from the sex, which, as 
Scott so well remarks, however “ un- 
certain, coy and hard to please, in 
our happiest moments, never fails to 
appear, in times of pain, sickness and 
distress of any kind, as a ministering 
angel.” 

As the time approached for the exe- 
cution of the plan, it was thought, on 
considering the details, that there 
would be less risk of failure if the pris- 
oners left the fortress separately. A 
struggle then arose between them, as 
to which of them should be the first to 
escape—neither being willing to aban- 
don the others. ‘They had been com- 
panions in imprisonment for seven 
years, two of which Lassanes had 
passed in chains. Unfortunately, 
the occasion for bringing this friendly 
contest to a decision, never occurred. 
At the moment when the plot was 
ripe, a slight imprudence on the part of 
Ypsilanti himself excited the suspicion 
of the Austrian police, and defeated the 
whole arrangement. 

On one of his visits to the prisoners, 
Harro had given to Ypsilanti a volume 
of his poems, upon a blank leaf ot 
which the Prince had written some ver- 
ses addressed to the author. It sv 
happened that Ypsilanti, who had 
served as an officer of hussars in the 
Russian army during the war for the 
independence of Germany, had lost his 
right arm at the battle of Dresden in 
1813, and was obliged, in consequence, 
to write with his left hand. His chi- 
rography was of course very peculiar, 
and was recognized at once by any one 
who had ever seen it before. Having 
obtained permission to visit the baths at 
Toeplitz under escort of the police, 
Ypsilanti had accidentally taken his 
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book with him, and while there, lent it 
toa lady of his acquaintance. While 
in her hands, it fell under the observa- 
tion of a secret agent of the police, 
belonging to the highest class of socie- 
ty, who at once drew the conclusion, 
that there was an understanding of 
some sort between the Prince and Har- 
ro, The police were very soon on the 
alert, and a day or two after, he was 
informed at the theatre by one of his 
friends—a _ cavalry officer—that his 
person was in danger, and that he must 
make his escape at once. 

The most painful ordeal was that of 
parting with his fair friends of the 
nameless family. One of them, in the 
course of the conversation, inquired 
what would become, after his depart- 
ure, of the prisoners at Theresien- 
stadt’ Harro was struck with aston- 
ishment at this question, having never 
communicated to these, or any of his 
other friends at Prague, with a single 
exception, the secret of his plan. He 
inquired in what way she had heard 
of his intercourse with Ypsilanti. 
“Fear nothing,” replied the lady. 
‘*'The person, from whom I received 
the information, so far as I know, is 
the only other one acquainted with the 
secret ; and she, I am sure, can be de- 
pended on to keep your counsel.” This 
was the younger sister, a lovely crea- 
ture, who was present at the interview, 
and who was, it seems, an adept in the 
art or science, which passes under the 
name of Mesmerism. From the inter- 
est felt by the family in Harro, she had 
been led, while in the somnambular 
state, to accompany him in the spirit 
upon one of his excursions to the for- 
tress of Theresienstadt; and though 
she had never been there in the flesh, 
now described, minutely, the interior of 
the castle, and the various obstacles 
which he had been compelled to en- 
counter in reaching the prisoners :—thus 
adding another to the long list of mar- 
vels of this description, which, whether 
we consider them as founded in fact or 
fiction, seem to be equally inexplicable. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that, after 
this renewed experience of the efficacy 
of Mesmerism, Harro should have re- 
mained a firm believer in its reality. 
It appears, in fact, that he has tested 
its truth on various other occasions, of 
which he promises a particular account 
in a separate work. 

After parting with his friends, Harro 
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left Prague, and arrived safely at Mu- 
nich, in October, 1827. He imme- 
diately made known to the King the 
arrangements for the escape of Ypsi- 
lanti, ina written communication, trans- 
mitted to his majesty, through the me- 
dium of his aide-de-camp, the Prince 
of Taxis ; and, shortly after, was admit- 
ted to an audience. The King, how- 
ever, did not enter upon the subject, 
which Harro, according to the etiquette 
observed in the courts of Europe, was 
not at liberty himself to introduce, so 
that nothing was said about it in the con- 
versation that passed on the occasion. 


Subsequent events in 


Europe, have shown that the King of 


Bavaria had plans of his own in regard 
to the affairs of Greece, which might 
not, perhaps, have been promoted by the 
release of this distinguished martyr in 
the cause of Greek independence ; who, 
from the importance of his family, his 
high personal qualities, and his devo- 
tion to his country, was generally look- 
ed to by the friends of Greece as the 
probable President of a future 
republic. Whether the King commu- 
nicated to the Austrian cabinet the infor- 
mation received from Harro, or whether 
that cabinet acted merely upon the 
suspicion inspired by the discovery 
of a personal relation between him and 
Ypsilanti, it appears that immediately 
after his departure from Prague, the 
prisoners were removed to the Empe- 
ror’s residence, in Vienna, where they 
were still more ly watched 
before. Alexander Ypsil 
suffering for some time with an affec- 
tion of the heart. ‘The this 
journey aggravated his and 
three months after, in January, 1828, 
he died at Vienna. 

In consequence of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the 
prisoners and the Princess Ypsilanti, 
through the hands of Harro, 
were taken, by the effect of which the 
brothers and Lassanes set at 
liberty. The elder of the two surviv- 
ing princes went to Bessarabia to join 
his mother and sister. The younger, 
Prince Nicholas, accompanied by Las- 
sanes, proceeded to Munich, where Har- 
ro had the satisfaction of seeing them on 
their arrival. So eager were they, in 
fact, to thank their deliverer, that be- 
fore getting out of the travelling car- 
riage, in which they arrived, they de- 
spatched a messenger to request his 


Greek 


" ' 
cios than 


inti had been 


fatigue of 


illness, 


steps 


were 
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presence. He afterwards accompa. 
nied them on their presentation to the 
king. Ypsilanti soon after went to 
Paris, and Lassanes remained with 
Harro at Munich. He is described by 
Harro as a person of extraordinary 
talent and energy, the soul, as it were, 
of the Greek Hetairia, or brotherhood, 
which began the revolution. During 
their stay at Munich, the two friends 
and brother wrote together a 
drama in German the events in 
Greece, under the title of the “ Rene- 


poets 


upon 


gade in the Morea.” (Der Renegat 
au f More a-) 
Thus terminated this interesting 


revolution- 


little episode in the great 


ary epic of our contem} history, 


Had Ypsilanti succeeded in effectin 


rary 


his escape, the stzte of his 


would probably have prevent d him 
rom exercising much influence in the 
affairs of Greece, so that the failure of 
the plot had no very important practi- 


The conduct of the King 
consiluere d 


although it 


cal results. 
of Bavaria can hardly be 
very creditable to him, 

14 is fi lll ie 
would perhaps be untair, without 
than what can be gath- 


notes of Harro, tos Ip- 


ther evidence 


ered from the 


pect him of positive treachery. On 
the proceedings of the Aus 1 CaDl- 
net, it is impossible to pass so mild 


a sentence. 


Charity herself can look with no 
other feeling than unmingled detesta- 
tion upon the seizure, imprisonment 
and virtual assassination, by a Christian 
prince, of one of the noblest and most 
accomplished young men in Greece, 


for no other crime than that of attempt- 
ing to his country from the 
yoke of a fero is foreign despotism, 
and on no better pretence than a wish 
to maintain the existing state of 
things,—a position which would have 
been equally valid, if Ypsilanti, instead 


of seeking to liberate his country, had 


rescue 


trying to eradicate the plague 
1 


ie 


been 
from Constantino] 

Harro employed the winter in writ- 
ing memoirs of his life, in the form of 
a fictitious narrative, intended chiefly 
for the perusal of his friends at Prague 
In April of the following year he learn- 
ed the death of the youngest of the 
two sisters, to whom allusion has been 
made. She had been for some time in 
a feeble state of health, and the result 
seems to show, that her mesmeric gifts 
connected, as appears to be the 


were 
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case in most other instances of the 
same kind, with a morbid condition of 
the physical constitution. The Ypsi- 
janti family had urged Harro to ac- 
cept a donation of a part of their pos- 
sessions in Greece in return for his 
disinterested efforts for their relief; but 
this he declined. He also declined 
the proposal of Lassanes to accompany 
him to his residence in Thessaly. The 
Emperor of Russia, who stood before 
Europe in the attitude of the great 
champion and protector of the Greek 
cause, Was at this time preparing to 
make war upon Turkey. The deep 
interest which Harro had taken in the 
and which was still 
passion, now deter- 
to the 


affairs of Greece, 


pre lominant 


his 
| him to repair 


mined Russian 


(To be conclud 


PRESENT ST 


below 
been 


We a Memorial, which 
has recently the 
Span sh Government, on the present 


ins¢ 


addressed to 


state of Cuba, by a native of the Island, 
now travelling in Europe, and which 
has not before been published. We 
bted fora manuscript copy toa 
foreign correspondent. It will be read 
with inte as well on account of its 
statements of important facts, not ge- 
nerally known, as of the view that it 


il 


are indé 


rest, 


gives of the character of public opinion 
in the Island. The name ofthe author, 
who is one of the most intelligent and 
accomplished inhabitants of the colony, 
would add weight to his opinions : but, 
although there is nothing in the memo- 
rial which is not highly creditable to 
his discretion, as well as to his talents 
and information, we deem it improper, 
without his express permission, to place 
him personally before the public. The 
memorial will be recognized, at once, 
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army, and endeavor to obtain a com- 
mission in the service. In addition to 
the political motive for taking this 
course, he was not without hope that 
after a successful campaign against the 
Turks, he might return, in the uniform 
of a Russian officer, under better aus- 
pices than those which attended his 
former visit, to the capital of Bohe- 
mia. He consulted his friend Lassanes 
on the subject, and after obtaining 
his consent, despatched a confidential 
messenger to Prague to inform his 
friends of his plan. He then took 
leave of Munich, and set forth by way 
of Nuremberg, Dresden, Breslau and 
Warsaw for Jassy,—then the head- 
quarters of the Russian army. 


our next.) 


ATE OF CUBA. 


on internal evidence, as the work of one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, and handles it, in every respect, 
with a perfect mastery. We consider 
it, indeed, as no slight evidence of the 
recent progress of improvement in this 
noble Island, to find such a paper going 
up to the seat of government from the 
cabinet of a citizen, not employed in 
political affairs: and we trust that it 
will be received at Madrid with the at- 
tention due to its merit and to the great 
importance of the subject. 

We incline, indeed, to the opinion, 
that the memorial, which was present- 
ed some months ago, has already pro- 
duced some practical results. It ap- 
pears by the last accounts from Hava- 
na, that steps have recently been taken 
by the government to encourage by 
bounties and prizes the introduction of 
white laborers.* This, it will be seen, 
is one of the measures recommended 





* From Havana.—The Real Junta de Fomento have proposed a number of prizes, 


some of which are worth mentioning. 


One of $1,200 to each of the three first own- 


ers of plantations, who shall, during the years 1845, 1846 and 1847, settle on their 
lands fifty white families, provided with all the necessary implements of agriculture. 
Six thousand dollars to each of the three first sugar planters who, within the same 
period, shall settle 25 white families, in lots—one half of these settlers to plant the 
sugarcane. ‘Twenty thousand dollars to the individual who will cultivate, within 
the same period, a sugar plantation, producing, annually, 45,000 arrobas of sugar 

? 
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by the writer of the Memorial. For 
ourselves, we consider all attempts of 
this kind valuable, rather as evidence 
of an improved state of feeling in the 
government, than as likely in them- 
selves to produce any important effect 

A just and liberal system of gov ernment 
and administration is the only lure that 
will bring men to a foreign country, as 
it is the only principle of the increase 
of wealth and population at home. Let 
the metropolitan government restore to 
the Island the representation in the 
Cortes, of which it has been, without a 
pretence of right or reason, deprived ; 
encourage the efforts of patriotic and 
enlightened citizens to improve the 
state of education and to diffuse know- 
ledge among the people, instead of re- 
warding them, as it has hitherto done, 
by imprisonment or exile ; reduce the 
enormous duties that now crush the 
trade of the Island in some of its most 
important branches; suppress bond 
Jide the already prohibited slave trade ; 
establish, under proper legal restraints, 
the liberty of speech, writing, and ac- 
tion ; substitute, in short, a civilized 
and Christian system of administration 
for the present Algerine despotism ; 
and there will be no necessity for boun- 
ties or prizes to invite foreigners intoa 
region, which, though man has made 
a prison of it, God intended for a Para- 
dise. 

The situation of Cuba is, at the pre- 
sent moment, under every point of view, 
exceedingly interesting. ‘The first ef- 
fect of the revolution which deprived 
Spain of her vast possessions on the 
continent of America, was favorable to 
Cuba. The liberal system adopted by 
the metropolitan government in author- 
izing a representation of the Island in 
the Cortes, and opening the ports to 
foreign trade, at once secured its de- 
pendence and gave a new impulse to its 
prosperity. After lingering out a pe- 
riod of nearly three centuries in a sort 
of stagnation, it now started forward in 
the race of improvement, with a rapidi- 
ty not unlike what we have seen in our 
own country, and which, under all the 
present disadvantages, is far from being 
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entirely suspended. Unfortunately the 
liberal ideas that prevailed for some 
time in the administration of the Island, 
seem to have been exchanged for otherg 
of a directly opposite character : and 
the colony now struggles, like a young 
giant in fetters, with a weight of op- 
pression, unparalleled, in some particu. 
lars, in the history of the world. A 
white population of less than half a 
million is subjected to an annual tax of 
more than twelve millions of Spanish 
dollars, hard money. No such extent 
of taxation was ever heard of before in 
any age orcountry. Even this burden, 
however, if a proper use were made of 
the money collected, might become a 
blessing ; but with so ample a revenue 
at her disposal,nothing whatever is done 
by the government for the | improvement 
of the Isl: and. Nota good road is tobe 
found in it, excepting one or two rail- 
roads recently constructed by private 
corporations ;—hardly a public school.* 
Of the vast amount levied upon the peo- 
ple, about half is sent home to Madrid; 
the other half is employed in keeping up 
the establishments and paying the troops 
by whom it is collected, virtually at 
the point of the bayonet. 

Under ordinary circumstances the 
suppression of the right of representa- 
tion by an arbitrary act of the Corte 810 
open defiance of the constitution, would 
have occasioned, as it would certainly 
have justified, an immediate declaration 
of independence. Notwithstanding this 
provocation the inhabitants of the Island 
have thus far given evidence of a fidel- 
ity for which the mother country has 
every reason to be grateful, and which 
merited a different return. ‘The gen- 
eral prosperity resulting from the open- 
ing of the ports, and which contrasted 
so favorably with the confused condi- 
tion of the new States on the continent, 
checked for the time all thought of se- 
paration: and even now the most en- 
lightened and patriotic citizens are wil- 
ling and anxious that the connexion 
with Spain should be continued for an 
indefinite period. They only wish to 
possess the share in the government 
which is secured to them by the letter 





purified by concentration or in a vacuum—the cane to be cultivated exclusively by 


thirty white families, possessing each a certain measure of grount. 


There are @ 


number of other heavy prizes offered for the best machinery for purifying and boiling 


sugar, for the improvement of the breed of horses, &c. 
* See on the Slate of Education in Cuba, 


view, for April, 1842. 


—N. O. Bee, Sept. 10. 
an article in the Southern Quarterly Re- 
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of the Constitution as well as the plain- 
est dictates of natural justice, and to be 
treated by the mother country, not as 
they have hitherto been, like galley- 
slaves, but like Christian men. 

The difficulties in the present state 
of the Island have been very much in- 
creased by the injudicious and unfortu- 
nate, though possibly well-intended, in- 
terference of Great Britain. An at- 
tempt by one government to reform 
abuses, real or supposed, in the admin- 
istration of another, if submitted to, is 
always dangerous, and generally fatal to 
national independence. Great Britain 
after purchasing of Spain, only a cen- 
tury ago, a monopoly of the slave trade 
with the colonies, in the exercise 
of which she stocked with blacks the 
island of Cuba, where there had been 
but few before, now purchased of the 
same power a formal renunciation of 
the trade, and permission for Great 
Britain to enforce this renunciation by 
her naval armament and by courts of 
her own having jurisdiction within the 
Spanish territory. Conditions like 
these, though unguardedly permitted to 
assume the form of voluntary stipula- 
tions, could not be otherwise than dis- 
gusting to every patriotic citizen of a 
country, which, though sadly shorn of 
its power, has not yet lost its national 
pride. The Government itself, though 
induced in some way to consent to the 
arrangement, never seems to have con- 
sidered it as really obligatory. The 
local authorities have, with searcely an 
exception, connived at the continuance 
of the trade, and received themselves a 
regular payment of half an ounce ($8) 
upon every imported negro. Even at 
Madrid, it has been hardly thought ne- 
cessary to maintain the appearance of 
good faith. Within the last year, as 
will be seen in the Memorial, a Royal 
Order, providing for the more effectual 
execution of the treaties, is prefaced by 
a preamble, declaring the continuance 
of the trade essential to the prosperity 
of the island! By the effect of this un- 
fortunate policy of the British govern- 
ment, the continuance of the trade has 
been associated in public opinion with 
the ideas of national honor and indepen- 
dence. Thus a traffic which ought to 
be, and in a natural state of things 
would be, viewed with unmingled de- 
testation, is made to wear an aspect 
which recommends it almost irresisti- 
bly to the favor of every patriotic citi- 


zen. We attribute to this motive quite 
as much influence as to the cupidity of 
the planters and slave-traders, in per- 
petuating the constant importation of 
blacks, which so seriously threatens the 
future tranquillity of the Island. 

Not content with their formal en- 
croachments upon the national indepen- 
dence, Great Britain has interfered far 
more dangerously in the affairs of the 
Island, by the encouragement which she 
has more recently extended to the Aboli- 
tionists for the entire emancipation of 
the slaves. ‘The appointment of Turn- 
bull, as British Consul at the Havana, 
his efforts to procure emancipation by 
placing himself at the head of a servile 
insurrection, and his probable concern 
in the late conspiracy, are matters of 
general notoriety. ‘The only parallel 
case to be found in modern history was 
the result of the frenzied zeal for pro- 
pagandism of the earlier apostles of the 
French Revolution. At that time a 
French Consul at Algiers, M. Jean 
Bon St. André, undertook to establish 
a democratic society in that city. The 
Dey, who, it seems, had an aversion to 
clubs, and who cared but little for legal 
forms of any kind, ordered him at once 
toexecution. Mr. Canning, then in the 
earlier stages of his political career, and 
one of the writers in a periodical called 
the Anti-Jacobin, was greatly amused 
with this occurrence, which he celebrat. 
ed in his journal in a pleasant strain of 
burlesque poetry : 


The Consul quoted Wicquefoil, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius; 
And proved from Vattel 
Exceedingly well 
That the deed would be quite atrocious. 


The Dey gave out his orders 
In Arabic and Persian— 

Let no more be said, 
But bring me his head! 
These clubs are my aversion.” 


Mr. Canning hardly anticipated, 
at the time when he wrote these ver- 
ses, that within halfa century a British 
consul would play precisely the same 
game, in a still more open way, at the 
Havana. Had he met with the same retri- 
bution, there would have been, perhaps, 
no great reason for complaint in any 
quarter. But the affront would not 
probably have been regarded as a very 
exquisite piece of pleasantry in the 
portico of St. James’s Palace. 
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One would suppose that such a re- 
sult as has now occurred in Cuba, 
would have enlightened the British 
government upon the practical opera- 
tion of their plan for abolishing slavery 
in foreign countries; but it does not 
seem to have had this effect, for it was 
just at the moment when the late con- 
spiracy reached its tragical catastrophe, 
and when the streets of the principal 
cities in Cuba were running with the 
blood of the poor wretches who had been 


seduced into it, that the government of 


the United States received through 
Mr. Packenham, official notice from 
that of Great Britain, that the latter 
would on no consideration desist from 
the ‘‘ open and honest” efforts which it 
has been making for some years past 
for the abolition of slavery in foreign 
ceuntries. Whatever may be thought 
of the “honesty” of the efforts of the 
Havana, they have 
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no doubt about his immediate intentions 
or those of his government, which, go 
far as is known abroad, has inflicted 
upon him neither punishment nor cen. 
for his outrageous conduct, 
Whether the ultimate object be the oe. 
cupation of the Island by Great Britain, 
or its nominal independence as a black 
republic under British protectorate, is 
less certain, and is a point of no great 
Importance. 

The present state of the Island is too 
violent to be of long duration. What 
precise length of time it may last, and 
in what way it may terminate, are 
questions which we cannot here under. 
take to discuss. ‘They are obviously, 
under every point of view, of the deep- 
est interest to the government and peo. 
ple of the United States ; and deserve 
a greater share of attention than they 
have hitherto received from the publie 


sure 


British consul at press. 
certainly been “ open” enough to leave 
MEMORIAL ON THE PRESENT STATE OF CUBA, ADDRESSED TO THE SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT BY A NATIVE OF THE ISLAND. 


Tue Island of Cuba is at present in 
imminent danger of being irrecover- 
ably lost, not only to Spain, but to the 
white race and the civilized world, un- 
less the Spanish 
adopt immediately some ene 
sures to remedy the evil. ‘The blacks, 


government shall 


getic mea- 


as might have been expected, threaten 
the political and social existence of the 
colony. As early as the year 1842, an 
insurrection broke out in the sugar- 
plantation of Alcancia, one of the larg- 
est in the district of Cardenas, and this 
movement also included a_ hundred 
blacks belonging to the rail-road corpo- 
ration. The owner of the plantation, 
Don Joaquin de Penalver, lost about 
$60,000, and the corporation as much 
more. It was thought, at first, that this 
insurrection was planned by the carri- 
ers in revenge upon the planters for 
sending their sugar to Matanzas and 
Cardenas upon the rail-road, instead of 
employing carts,asbefore. Thisopinion 
was strengthened by the subsequent 
conflagration of the plantation Santa 
Rosa, belonging to Don Domingo de 
Aldama, he and his brothers-in-law, the 
Alfonsos, being the largest stock- 
holders in the rail-road from Havana to 
Matanzas ; but was afterwards correct- 
ed by the character of the insurrection 


which took place in Novem 
year on the plantation Triumvirato, 
On that occasion, bl 


tent with setting fire to the cane, and 


con- 


making their escape to the mountains, 
as had been their usual course in simi- 
Jar cases, assassinated all the whites to 


the number of six, and proceeding to 
the neighboring plantations, attempted 
to rouse the slaves by proclaiming the 
emancipation of the whole colored race, 
It was now seen, that these repeated re- 
bellions had a different origin and cha- 
racter from any that had ever occurred 
before. 

A few days only after the insurrec- 
tion of the Triumvirato, by the effect 
of which the owner of that plantation 
lost $80,000, the discovery was made 
by Don Esteban de Oviedo, a rich plant- 
er of Sabanilla, seven and a_ half 
leagues from Matanzas, of a conspira- 
cy formed and matured among his own 
slaves and those of the neighboring plan- 
tations, to the number of sixty thou- 
sand, and which, according to the last 
accounts from the Havana, also includ- 
ed numerous colored persons, bond and 
free, belonging to the capital and the 
other principal cities. A careful review 
of the details of the plot, as unfolded 
in the confession of the conspirators, 
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renders it certain that this movement 
was under the direction ofanintelligence 
superior to that of the blacks. As no 
white man of Spanish extraction has 
ever been known to take part in any 
such movement, and as the govern- 
ment and people of I:ngland have for 
many years past been laboring assidu- 
ously for the emane ipation of the black 
race, partic ularly in the island of Cuba, 
it appeare od natural to conclude that the 
direction came in some way from Eng- 
land. This conclusion has been con- 
firmed by the direct testimony of some 
of the conspirators, who represent Mr. 
Turnbull, lately British Consul at the 
Havana, as the leader of the conspira- 
cy, and the provisional ruler of the Ts- 
land in the event of its success. 

What else, in fact, was to have been 
expected from the offended pride of this 
powe srful nation, considering the unac- 
countable perseverance with which the 
slave-trade is still carried on with Af- 
rica, in direct violation of the treaties 
for suppressing it, and in spite of the 
continual remonstrances of the British 
Government. Great Britain maintains, 
at large expense, official agents in Cuba, 
and a squadron on the African coast, for 
the purpose of enforcing these treaties. 
The special correspondence between 
the department of foreign affairs and 
the agents at the Havana and in Mad- 
rid, on this subject, oc cupi es more than 
forty folio volumes of parliamentary 
documents, consisting, for the most 
part, of reports upon the daily infrac- 
tions of the treaties of 1817 and 1835, 
and remonstrances against these infrac- 
tions to the court of Madrid. The 
British Government, in view of all these 
circumstances, may well be expected to 
favor, directly or indirectly, any plan 
intended to prevent the slave- trade be- 
tween Cuba and the African continent: 
and it would not be matter for surprise 
if,in the event of an insurrection of the 
blacks, they should be found to receive 
aid from the British army at Jamaica. 
It may be added that the British people 
is still more strongly bent on abolition 
than the government. Itis well known 
that Prince Albert, and many other per- 
sons of the highest class, are at the head 
of the two anti-slavery societies esta- 
blished at London. The memorials 
from these societies to the government, 
and to both houses of Parliament, are 
constantly received with great attention 
nd favor. The societies have recent- 
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ly, under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, been making attempts to civilize 
the interior of Africa; and although 
the expedition up the Niger proved a 
failure, the idea has not been abandon- 
ed. The London Herald of the 15th 
March, contains accounts of the Tavor- 
able reception given by the king of 
Dahomey to the Wesleyan Missionaries 
and of their visit to Bekida, a city of 
more than forty thousand inhabitants, 
distant a hundred and sixty miles from 
Lagos, also of their negotiations with 
the king of Ashantee and other chiefs 
on the African coast. 

It is needless, however, to enlarge 
upon these details, in order to prove 
the great interest felt by the British 
Government and people in the abolition 
of the slave trade, and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. The confessions 
of the conspirators, as has been re- 
marked, show that English agents, 
employed probably by the Abolition 
Societies, have been at work in fo- 
menting insurrection among the slaves; 
and it appears that the Abolitionists 
have been attempting to make use of 
the trade itself to effect their object. 
Among the slaves who have recently 
been imported into the Havana and 
Matanzas, there are many who have 
been baptized and speak English, and 
there is reason to suppose that they 
have been sent out in this way by the 
missionaries in Africa, to aid as apos- 
tles of liberty among their enslaved 
brothers in Cuba, at the risk of martyr- 
dom. 

Soon after the discovery made by 
Oviedo of the conspiracy at Matanzas, 
the neighboring p lanters, fully aware 
of the cruel cause of these movements, 
and greatly alarmed at their increasing 
frequency, addressed a memorial to 
Ge neve] O'Donnell, begging him to put 
an end to the slave trade with Africa. 
The principal citizens of the Havana 
were preparing to do the same, but 
desisted on learning that the petition 
from Matanzas had been badly received 
by the Captain General, an id that he 
had expressed his disapprobation of any 
similar proceeding at the capital. The 
course taken by the C aptain General 
in this subject has much increased the 
alarm of the judicious inhabitants of 
the island, and not without reason: for 
no sooner was it ascertained that no 
impediment would be thrown by the 
local authorities in the way of the illicit 
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slave trade, than it began to be carried 
on, as might have been expected, with 
fresh vigor. It appears from a letter 
published in the Madrid Herald of the 
21st of last February, under date of 
December 22d, 1843, from the Havana, 
that at that time not less than ten thou- 
sand blacks of the Lucumi nation—the 
most courageous and warlike in Africa 
—were expected every day to arrive 
in Cuba. 

General O'Donnell, who is new to 
the business, may have been led into 
error by the false representations of the 
planters and slave traders, who affect 
to consider the continuance of the trade 
as necessary to the agriculture of the 
island, and rather beneficial! than other- 
wise to the blacks themselves. What- 
ever his intentions may have been, the 
fact that he protects the trade is but 
too certain, and has been made already 
a subject of remark in the British Par- 
liament. On the 6th of March, a 
member of the Cabinet, in answering a 
question addressed to him in the House 
of Commons respecting the decline of 
the British trade with Brazil, took the 
opportunity to render justice to General 
Valdez for the manly vigor which he 
had shown in suppressing the contra- 
band slave trade; and, at the same 
time, to express his regret that this 
officer had been removed, and another 
appointed, who had immediately return- 
ed to the former plan of connivance. 

It is true that General Valdez, who 
is a person of the most honorable and 
disinterested character, refused to re- 
ceive the payment that had been made 
by the slave traders to preceding 
Governors: but it is not true that he 
displayed much vigor in his efforts to 
suppress the trade. A great many 
blacks were imported during his ad- 
ministration, at first, with some attempt 
at secresy, but, afterwards, with the 
usual freedom, and with increased 
profits to the slave traders, who were 
now relieved from the customary tax of 
half an ounce ($8) for each slave. In 
short, the slave traders and the planters 
succeeded, between them, in removing 
the Governor's scruples, and managed 
the business in their own way. 

There was a time, no doubt, when it 
was erroneously supposed that the 
continuance of the trade was necessary 
to the agriculture of the Island, on the 
ground that white men could not work 
in our climate. ‘The deputies from 
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Cuba to the Cortes of 1812 and 1899 
defended the trade against those who 
proposed that Spain should imitate the 
example set by England on this subject, 
The treaty of 1817 was regarded in 
Cuba as a public calamity, and was 
evaded without scruple. Such wag 
the demand for slaves, and the conse. 
quent increase in the importation, that 
half Africa seemed to be pouring into 
Cuba ; nor was any considerable check 
put upon this constantly rising flood 
either by the concession of the right of 
search to the British cruisers, in the 
treaty of 1835—though carried into 
effect by them with great vigilance— 
or by the proceedings of the Mixed 
Commission at the Havana; or even 
by the alarm recently excited by the 
singularly indiscreet conduct of the 
British Consul, Turnbull, an avowed 
Abolitionist. The slave traders—in- 
spired by the expectation of making 
300 per cent. on their capital—carried 
on the trade, in spite of all opposition, 
with a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. ‘The planters, equally eager for 
gain, overlooked all consequences in 
the hope of making as much more out 
of theirestates. In 1832, an intelligent 
and patriotic native of the island (Saco) 
with singular the 
would from this 


foretold, sagacity, 
dangers that 


excessive increase of the black popula- 


ensue 


tion, in an essay published in the Cuda 
Review. He rewarded for his 
trouble by an order of exile, and he has 


was 


never been permitted to return to the 
island. The journal in which the arti- 
cle appeared was suppressed. 

Since that time sad experience has 
considerably changed the public opinion 
upon this subject. In addition to the 
dangers regularly incident to a slave- 
holding country, as such, the continual 
intervention of the British government, 
and the moral influence of the ideas of 
emancipation which they have propa- 
gated by example and precept through 
the whole West Indian archipelago, 
has thrown in among us a new element 
of disorder. Insurrections have be- 
come more frequent, and have assumed 
a more alarming character. Instead 
of being prompted, as they formerly 
were, by the accidental seve ity of 

overseer of whom blacks 
wished to rid themselves, they are now 
the result of a settled conviction in 
ts and those 


some the 


the slaves of their own righ 
of their race. 
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In the months of February, March, 
April and September, 1841, memorials 
were addressed by the principal cor- 
porations of the island through the 
captain-general to the proper depart- 
ment at Madrid :—the two first on the 
occasion of a rumor which was then in 
circulation, that the Spanish govern- 
ment was negotiating a treaty with 
England for the emancipation of the 
blacks in Cuba: and the two last in 
compliance with the royal order of June 
95th of that year, requiring from the 
corporations in question an expression 
of their opinion respecting the pro- 
posed treaty. ‘These documents, which 
are doubtless preserved in the archives 
at Madrid, prove at once the strong 
indisposition of these corporations to 
the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves, and their anxiety to effect the 


s 


suf 
trat 

The Royal Association for Improve- 
ment (Junta de Fomento), composed 
of respectable merchants and wealthy 
planters, under the Presidency of the 
present Inte ndant, Count de Villa- 
Nueva, concludes with praying that 
“the Government will take such mea- 


sures as they deem expedie nt and suit- 


pression of the contraband slave- 
ip 


C. 


able to the national honor for the im- 
mediate cessation of the trade.” They 
add, with evident propriety and con- 
sistency, the request, that ‘‘ measures 
may also be taken for the introduction 
of white laborers, so extensive as to 
include native Spaniards and foreigners 
of all countries,—that the execution of 
these measures may be entrusted to the 
corporations most interested in the 
public improvement,—and that the ex- 
penses which they may occasion, 
should be paid, in preference to any 
other claims, and out of the revenues 
of the island.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, con- 
sisting of wealthy merchants, natives 
of the peninsula, express themselves 
as follows :—‘‘ Let the Government, 
without waiting for any foreign inter- 
vention, cut off once for all, and for ever, 
the contraband trade in slaves, which 
is still carried on in open defiance of 
the treaties with England and the laws 
of the land.” 

The municipality of the Havana is 
still more explicit : and it is worthy of 
remark, that the captain-general is 
President ex officio, of this body, which 
never acts without his approbation. 
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“ The public tranquillity,” says the ad- 
dress of the municipality, ‘ demands 
the entire abolition of the slave-trade. 
It is a matter of vital interest to the 
inhabitants of Cuba, that the number 
of colored persons should not be in- 
creased. ‘The laws and a solemn 
treaty with England have already pro- 
hibited the continuance of the trade; 
and although it may be reasonably sus- 
pected, that the philanthropy which 
was alleged on the part of England, 
as the motive of proposing this mea- 
sure, may have had its origin, in part 
at least, in jealousy of the prosperity 
of the colonies of other nations, and 
a wish to relieve those of England 
from the competition with them,—yet 
the inhabitants of Cuba will never de- 
fend a trade so objectionable under 
every point of view. If treaties have 
been violated, and an illicit traffie in 
slaves permitted, these abuses must be 
checked. ‘Those who have committed 
them are, however, not inhabitants of 
the island ; nor is it just, that citizens 
of Cuba should suffer punishment in 
their persons or property for the crimes 
of others,—crimes committed, not un- 
frequently, under the false impression 
that an augmentation of the number of 
slaves strengthens the bond of depend- 
ence which connects the colony with 
the mother country. This dependence 
is in no danger, so long as the existing 
elements of order are preserved, and 
the security of property maintained ; 
it is in no danger, provided the enlight- 
ened government of Spain will afford 
us the necessary protection. If we 
have already resisted the temptations 
to a struggle for independence present- 
ed by the example and the suggestions 
of other colonies,—if we have shed 
our blood in defence of this authority 
of the government, and furnished im- 
portant financial supplies for use in the 
peninsula and in America,—we have a 
right to expect that full confidence will 
be placed in our tried fidelity,—from 
which nothing can ever induce us to de- 
viate but the case, which must be sup- 
posed impossible, when we shall be 
compelled to submit to the irresistible 
mandate of the necessity of self-pre- 
servation. Let the slave-trade, then, 
be abolished for ever.” 

It is impossible to speak with more 
distinctness and good sense upon this 
great subject. ‘The memorials just al- 
luded to must have been received a 
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Madrid before November of the same 
year, and it might reasonably have 
been expected, that the Government, 
on recurring to the subject, would have 
taken them into rage ig Two 
years after, however, on the 2d of 
June, 1843, General Valdez received 
fromthe Department of State, a Royal 
order, issued on the 20th of March, 

consequence of a request from the 
British Ambassador at Madrid, direct- 
ing the General to appoint a Commis- 
sion from the planters and merchants 
of the island, who ao be instructed 
to prepare the plan of a law for the 
punishment of such wai as might 
be found guilty of violating the slave 
trade treaties. The preamble to this 
order is worthy of remark, and is as 
follows: ‘“* Whereas, the treaty of 1835 
is supplementary to that of 1817, and 
whereas, both have for their object to 
prevent the trade in slaves, whose la- 
bor is so necessary to the cultivation, 
wealth and prosperity of the island, 
therefore,” &c. The body of the 
order breathes a similar spirit of pro- 
tection to the trade—confounding the 
former condition of the island, when it 
was supposed that the blacks were mere 
laboring machines, and the whites in- 
capable of cultivating a tropical soil, 
with the present state of things, in 
which these supposed machines are 
giving pretty significant proofs that 
they are men, and men not without 
some notions of liberty, and in which 
the planters and the whole population 
would gladly sacrifice the profit to be 


obtained by any further importation of 


blacks, to the care for their own safe ty, 
even were it not as it is, already cer- 
tain that the climate of Cuba is as fa- 
vorable to the natives of the Canaries 
and Spain, as that of Valencia or An- 
dalusia. 

General Valdez, during his subse- 
quent stay on the island, omitted to 
give effect to this order; but on the 
8th of last January, General O’ Donnell 
communicated it to several of the 
planters, and organized the commission 
for which it provides. What the re- 
sult will be may be readily conjectured, 
from the character of one of the Com- 
missioners, who is precisely the person 
that has been most extensively engaged 
in the slave trade before and since the 
conclusion of the treaties, a wealthy, 
and, in other very estimable 
citizen. 


respects, 


Present Stcte of Cuba. 
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s done under the 
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*h might be expected from 

lightened Captain Gep. 


This is all that wa 
Provisional Regency of 
for the preservation 
Cuba. Mu 
the press nt 
eral, if,without regard to the suggestions 
of persons interested in the continuance 
of the present abuses, he would apply his 
own strong sense to the € xamination of 
the slave question. He 
what has already been 


Vou | I the n see 
suggested, and 


what I will now repeat in a more suc- 
cinct form: 
That the measure most urgently 





required by the present situation of the 


island of Cuba, is the immediate and 
effectual suppression of the contraband 
slave trad 

That this trade is the immediate 


and exclusive of the di 
tion with which England contemplates 
the progress of the island in wealth 
and prosperity the real motive 


cause ssatisfac- 


and 


which has induced her to make it the 
scene of unfriendly machinations. 

3. That this trade has irritated the 
English abolitionists, who are constant- 
ly laboring, by lectures, books, pam- 
phlets, associations, and the action of 
legislative bodies, to urge on the Brit- 
ish Government to exact from ours, at 
all hazards, the fulfilment of the treaties. 

4. That it was this trade which led 
the British Government to acknowledge 
the independence of the Republic of 
Hayti, and thus obt rhborir 


station, from which they 1 





*h the im- 


h horror. 


en us with injuries from w 


agination itself recoils wit 

5. That the trade i 
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migration of white persons into the 
island, notwithstandir iw the oreat en- 
couragement given to such immigration 
by various royal orders to that effect, 
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and this to such an extent that in the 


five years from 1835 to 1839, both in- 
cluded, there entered at the port of 


Havana only 35.203 passengers, 


uU te 
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i 
landed 


while there were clandestinely, 
on the coast of the western department 
only, not less than 63,000 slaves 

7. That the firmest courage mu 
be shaken by view of con 
dition of t! unt in the im- 
mediate nel rhood of Cuba, a 
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swarming with blacks, who seem to 
cover, as if with a dark and ominous 


cloud, the whole horizon :—in the east, 
the military republic of Hayti, with its 
opulation of 900,000, a regularly disci- 
plined, though ill-provided army, and 
the transports of England at her digpo- 
sal :—at the south, Jamaica with her 
400,000, waiting only for a signal for 
their haughty liberators to cross the 
channel, and in a single night forma 
junction with the fugitives in the east- 
ern mountains of Cuba :—in the Baha- 
ma group and the small islands on the 
coast of Cuba, 10,000 more, placed 
there by the policy of I¢ngland to serve 
her future purposes, as her cruisers 
have successively released them from 
the power of the slave traders :—in the 
French islands, another mass of uncer- 
tain amount just about to be emanci- 
pated by the metropolitan government : 
and finally, at the north, on the vast 
continent with which we are brought 
into daily contact by the waters that 
embosom our shores, 3,000,000 of blacks 
—a multitude sufficient to strike with 
consternation, not only the island of Cu- 
ba, but the colossal confederacy of the 
United States, which they already fill 
with alarm, and must ultimately shake 
with tremendous convulsions. 

8. And lastly, that the suppres- 
sion of this trade is a matter of so 
much urgency, that were it even cer- 
tain, as some persons erroneously sup- 
pose, that without a further importation 
of blacks, the progress of our agricul- 
ture would suffer some check, we 
should, without a moment’s hesitation, 
make our election to live poor, if you 
will, but safe, rather than grasp, with 
insane cupidity, at an increase of 
wealth, at the risk of losing it immedi- 
ately, and with it the whole island, by 
the effect of a general or partial insur- 
rection of the slaves, like those that are 
now happening from one day to 
another. 

The island of Cuba is the most im- 
portant colony which has ever been 
possessed by any European nation, 
with the exceptions of Peru and Mexi- 
co. Itis now the most important be- 
longing to Spain, and supplies the 
place of the vast weste n empire, over 
which she held dominion in other times. 
It furnishes a considerable item in the 


annual revenue of the government, and 





a market for the agricultural and other 
products of the Peninsula. It supplies 
seamen for the merchant ships, which 
form the natural nucleus of the royal 
navy ; and it is the best station for ex- 
ercising influence on the political af- 
fairs of the Continent. England, 
France, and the United States all envy 
Spain the possession of a prize of so 
much value. Indeed, if the two first- 
named powerful nations are now disput- 
ing witheach other so warmly the good 
graces of the paltry chief of Tahiti, how 
eager must they not be to include in their 
dominions this “ bulwark of the west- 
ern Indies,” “ Key to the Mexican 
Gulf,” and “ Guardian of the Bahama 
Channels,” as Cuba is justly denomi- 
nated in the old Spanish chronicles. 

I would say then, in conclusion, that 
the constitutional government of Spain, 
now re-established on a legal basis by 
the Queen’s attainment of her majority, 
is called upon by the strongest motives 
to provide for the security of this only 
remnant of our colonial empire :—that 
they ought not to rest satisfied with 
sending out to Cuba—as if it were 
another Oran or Ceuta—a simple mili- 
tary chieftain, ignorant and careless of 
his duty, who can only plunder and 
ruin the island, under pretence of gov~ 
erning it. A more rational system of 
administration should be adopted. The 
privilege of appearing in the Cortes by 
regularly authorized deputies, should 
be restored tothe island, so that its 
interests, which are identical with those 
of Spain, should be fairly represented 
in the great council of the nation. A 
ministerial department should be inst2- 
tuted exclusively for colonial affairs, 
which might furnish, in conjunction 
with the deputies from the island, al! 
the information that may be wanted by 
the Cortes and the council of ministers 
for the determination of questions re- 
lating to these countries. Finally, 
the island should be treated by Spain, 
as she has always treated her kingdoms 
and provinces in the Indies, from their 
first discovery and settlement up to the 
revolution which set aside the Royal 
Statute—that is to say, as an integral 
part of her territory ; for it is but just, 
as Herrera remarks, “that being hex 
offspring and her colonies, they shoult 
have the benefit of the same laws and 
customs that prevail in the Peninsula,” 
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BY EDGAR 
In getting my books, I have been al- 
ways solicitous of an ample margin ; 
this not so much through any love of 
the thing in itself, however agreeable, 
as for the facility it affords me of pen- 
cilling suggested thoughts, agreements 
and differences of opinion, or brief cri- 
tical comments in general. Where 
what I have to note is too much to be 
included within the narrow limits of a 
margin, I commit it to a slip of paper, 
and deposit it between the leaves ; 
taking care to secure it by an imper- 
ceptible portion of gum tragacanth 
paste. 

All this may be whim ; it may be not 
only a very hackneyed, but a very idle 
practice ;—yet I persist in it still ; and 
it affords me pleasure ; which is profit, 
in despite of Mr. Bentham with Mr. 
Mill on his back. 

This making of notes, however, is 
by no means the making of mere me- 
moranda—a custom which has its dis- 
advantages, beyond dout 
je mets sur papier,” says Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, “je remets de ma mémoire, 
et par consequence je l’oublie ;”—and, 
in fact, if you wish to forget anything 
upon the spot, make a note that this 
thing is to be remembered. 

But the purely marginal jottings, 
done with no eye to the Memorandum 
Book, have a distinct complexion, and 
not only a distinct purpose, but none at 
all; this it is which imparts to them a 
value. They have a rank somewhat 
above the chance and desultory com- 
ments of literary chit-chat—for these 
latter are noi unfrequently “talk for 
talk’s sake,” hurried out of the mouth ; 
while the marginalia are deliberately 
pencilled, because the mind of the 
reader wishes to unburthen itself of a 
thought ;—however flippant—however 
silly—however trivial—still a thought 
indeed, not merely a thing that might 
have been a thought in time, and under 
more favorable circumstances. In the 
marginalia, too, we talk only to our- 
selves; we therefore talk freshly— 
boldly—originally—-with abandonne- 
ment—without conceit—much after the 
f@hion of Jeremy Taylor, and Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Wiliam 
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Marsginaiia. 
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Noy, 


fARGINALIA. 


A. POE 
Temple, and the anatomical Burton, 
and that most logical analogist, Butler, 
and some other people of the old day, 
who were too full of their matter to 
have any room for their manner, which, 
being thus left out of question, was a 
capital manner, indeed,—a model of 
manners, with a richly marginalie air. 
The circumscription of space, too, in 
these pencillings, has in it something 
more of advantage than of inconveni- 
ence. Itcompels us (whatever diffuse- 
ness of idea we may clandestinely en- 
tertain), into Montesq into 
Tacitus-ism (here I leave out of view 
the concluding portion of the “ Annals”) 
—or even into Carlyle-ism—a thing 
to be 


. Tapte 
afiecta- 


uleu-ism, 


ul 


have been told, is not 


1 with your ordinary 


which, | 
confounde: 


i 


tion and bad grammar. I say “ bad 
grammar,” through sheer obstinacy, 


+ 


because the grammarians (who should 
upon i 


know better) I that | 
should not. But then grammar is not 
It; 
and, being merely the analysis of lan- 


guage, with the result of this anal 


insist 
what these grammarians will hav 


ysis, 





must be good or bad just as the analyst 
is sage or silly—just as he is a Horne 
Tooke or a Cobbett. 
But to our sheep. 
afternoon, not long ago, 


During a rainy 
in a mood 


veing 


too listless for continuous study, I 
sought relief from ennui in dipping 


the 
irge 


here and there, at random, among 
volumes of my library—no very I: 
one, certainly, but suffic! 
laneous; and, [ flatter 
little recherche. 

Perhaps it was what tl 


ently miscel- 


lf, not a 


my se 


ie Germans 


eall the “ brain-scattering” humor of 
the moment; but, while the pictur- 
esqueness of the numerous pencil- 


attention, their 
commentary 
length, 


scratches arrested my 
helter-skelter-iness of 
amused me. I found myself at 
forming a wish that it had been some 
other hand than my own which had so 
bedevilled the books, and fancying that, 
in such case, I might have derived no 
inconsiderable pleasure from turning 
them over. From this the transition- 
thought (as Mr. Lyell, or Mr. Murchi- 
son, or Mr. Featherstonhaugh would 
have it) was natural enough :—there 
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might be something even in my scrib- 


blings which, for the mere sake of 

scribbling, would have interest for oth- 

ers. ee : 
The main difficulty respected the 


mode of transferring the notes from 
the volumes—the context from the text 
—without detriment to that exceeding- 
ly frail fabric of inte igi bility in which 
the context was imbedded. With all 
appliances to boot, with the printed 
pages at their back, the commentaries 
were too often like Dodona’s oracles— 
or those of Lycophron Tenebrosus—or 
the essays of the pedant’s pupils, in 
Quintillian, which were “ necessarily 
excellent, since even he (the pedant) 


found it impossible to comprehend 


them :"—what, then, would become of 
it—this context—if transferred ‘—if 
translated l W ould it not rathe r be 


traduit (traduced) which is the French 
synonym, or overzezet (turned topsy- 
turvy) which is the Dutch one ? 

I concluded, to put exten- 
sive faith in the acumen and imagina- 


at lenotl 


Olin, 


tion of the reader :—this as a general 
rule. But, in some instances, where 
even faith would not remove moun- 
tains, there seemed no safer plan than 
so to re-model the note as to convey at 
least the ghost of a conception as to 
what it was ill about. W here, for such 
conception, the text itself was abso- 


lutely necessary, I could 
where the title of the 


upon was indispensable, 


quote It; 
book commented 
could name 


it. In short, like a novel-hero dilem- 
ma'd, ] made up my mind “ to be guided 
Se Ree SS Base 

OY Circumstances, In ceiault Of more 


satisfactory rules of conduct. 
# As for the multitudinous opinion ex- 
pressed in the subjoine d farrago—as 
resent assent to all, or dissent 
portion of it—as to the pos- 
my having, in some instan- 
d my mind—or as to the im- 
of my not having altered it 
often—these are points upon which I 
say nothing, because upon these there 
can be nothing cleverly said. It may 
be as well to however. that 
true pur 
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There is about the same difference 
between the epicyclic lines of Shelley, 
et id genus, and the epics of Hell-Fire 
Montgomery, as between the notes of a 
flute and those of the gong at Astor’s. 
In the one class the vibrations are un- 
equal but melodious; the other have 
regularity enough, but no great deal of 
music, and a trifle too much of the 
tintamarre. 

The Bishop of Durham (Dr. But- 
ler) once asked Dean Tucker whether 


he did not think that communities went 
mad ensmasse, now and then, just as 
individuals, individually. The thing 
need not have been questioned. Were 
not the Abderians seized, all at once, 
with the Euripides lunacy, during 


which they ran about the streets de- 


claiming the plays of the poet? And 
now here is the great tweedle-dee 
tweedle-dum pz aroxysm—the uproar 
about Pusey. If England and Ameri- 


ca are not lunatic now—at this very 
momeut—then I have never seen such 
a thing as a March hare. 


JT believe that Hannibal passed into 


Italy over the Pennine Alps; and if 
Livy were living now, I could demon- 
strate this fact even to him. 


In a rail-road car, I once sat face to 
face with him—or, rather, xpocwov xara 
tpocwrov, as the Septuagint have it; for 
he had a tooth-ache, and three-fourths 
of his visage were buried in a red 
handkerchief. Of what remained visi- 
ble, an eighth, I thought, represented 
his “ Gaieties,”’ and an eighth his 
‘Gravities.”” The only author I ever 
met who looked even the fourth of his 
own book. 

‘But for the shame of the thing, there 

> few of the so-called apophthegms 
whi ch would not avow themselves epi- 
grams outright. They have it in com- 
mon with the fencing-school foils, that 
we can make no real use of any part of 
them but the point, while this we can 
never get fairly at, on account of a lit- 
tle flat profundity-button. 

I make no exception, even in Dante’s 
favor :—the only thing well said of 
Purgatory, is that a man may go farther 
and fare worse. 


affects us to tear 
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seemingly causeless, we weep not, as 
Gravina supposes, from “excess of 
pleasure ;” but through excess of an 
impatient, petulant sorrow that, as 
mere mortals, we are as yet in no con- 
dition to banquet upon those supernal 
ecstasies of which the music affords us 
merely a suggestive and indefinite 
glimpse. 

One of the most deliberate tricks of 
Voltaire, is where he renders, by 

Soyez justes, mortels, et ne craignéz 

gu'un Dieu, 

the words of Phlegyas, who qrjes out, 


in Hell, 


Dicite justitiam, moniti, et non temnere 
Divos. 

He gives the line this twist, by way 
of showing that the ancients worship- 
ped one God. He is endeavoring todeny 
that the idea of the Unity of God ori- 
ginated with the Jews. 

The theorizers on Government, who 
pretend always to “begin with the 
beginning,” Man in 
what they call his natural stat 
savage. What right have they to sup- 
tate? Man’s chief 


follows 


commence with 


' 
the 
t tne 


pose this his natural s 
idiosyncrasy 
that his savage condition—his condition 


of a 


. ao : 
peing reason, it 


reason—1s his unnat- 


ction without 
ural state. The more he reasons, the 


; 
mearer he approaches th 


ppre 






ich this chief idiosynerasv i 
impels him; and not until he at- 
tains this position with exac —not 
until his reason has exhausted itself 


for his improvement—not until he has 
stepped upon the highest pinnacle of 
: 


eivilisation—wil!l his natural state b 


ultimately reached, or thoroughly de- 
termined. 
Our literature is infested with 


swarm of just such little peop! 
—ecreatures who suceeed in 

for themselves an absolutely positive 
reputation, by mere dint of th 
nuity and perpetuality of their appeals 
to the public—which is permitted, not 


e conti- 


for a single instant, to rid itself of these 
Epizoe, or to get their pretensions out 
f sight. 
We cannot, then, regard the micro- 
scopical works of the animalcule in 


+ H. F. Chorley 
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question, as simple nothings ; for they 
produce, as I say, a positive effect, and 
no multiplication of zeros will result in 
unity—but as negative quantities—ag 
less than nothings ; since — into — wil] 
give +. 

T cannot imagine why it is that Har. 
rison Ainsworth be-peppers his 
books with Ars own dog Latin and 
pig ed, he agrees 
with Encyclopedia Chambers, that 
nonsense sounds worse in English 
than in any other language 
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Greek—unless, ind 


These gentlemen, in attempting the 
dash of Carlyle, get only as far as the 
luminousness of Plutarch, who begins 
the life of Demetrius Poliorcetes with 
an account of his death, and informs 
us that the hero could not have been as 
tall as his father, for the simple 
that his father, after all, was only his 
uncle. ; 






reason 


Io persist in calling these places 
“© Magdalen Asylums” is absurd. and 
yvorse. We have no reason t believe 
that Mary Magdalen ever sinned as 
supposed, or that she is the person al- 
luded to in the seventh chapter of Luke. 
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phy Sics ne, t ues i \ nas no con- 

a a at 
ce] 1oO 1 ] way 0 Lhe s0- 
caiied sciel fic n i! h ) many 
may we s pose co Z t of th 

oustic facts and mathemat | ce os 
tions? To b ure, my tanec 
with emi Ce ( rs is quite limit- 

ee i i sa 
ea—DpDut j h ve ne r met ( who ld 
not st ft Ly yes no * hum 
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mechanism of the Siréne, or made al- 


lusion to the oval vibrations at right 
angles 
His mind*—granting him any—is 


at home in little statistics, 
twaddling and maudlin commen- 
taries, fashioned to look profound ; but 
the idea of his attempting original com- 
pos! ition, is fantastic. 


essentially 


gossip, 


All the Bridgewater treatises have 
failed in noticing the great idiosyncra- 
sy inthe Divine system of adaptation :— 
that which stamps the 
adaptati ion as Divine, in distinet ion from 
that which is the work of merely human 
constructiveness. I speak of the com- 
plete mutuality of adaptation. For ex- 
ample :—in human constructions, a par- 
ticular cause has a particular effect—a 
particular purpose brings about a parti- 

ular obje ct: but we see no reciprocity. 
The effect act upon the 
ecause—the object does not change re- 


lations with the purpose. In Divine 


idiosynerasy 


does not re 


constructio! the od} ct is either ob- 
ect or purpose, as we choose to regard 
it, while the purpose is either purpose 
or obiect; so that we can never (ab- 
stractedly, without concretion—without 
reference to facts of the moment) de- 
cide whi ii i wi ich. For St condary 
example :—In polar climates, the hu- 

n frame, to maintain its due ealoric, 
ré es, for combustion in the stomach, 
the most highly ammoniac food, such 
as t n { I. \ Ail —In polar li- 
mates, the sole food afforded man is the 
il of undant Is and whales 
Nov \ ether ] 0 at han bec iuse 
mpe ly demanded 7—or whether 
sit tl ly thing deman | because 
he on! to be obtained? It is 
Inpos ble to ly. The re 18 an abso- 
ite reciprocity of idapt tion, for which 
we seek in vain among the works of man. 

Che Bridge iter tractists may have 
avoided this point, on account of its ap- 
parent tendency to overthrow the idea 
of cause in general—consequently of a 


of God. But it more 
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the direct ratio of the approach to this 
species of reciprocity between cause 
and effect. Inthe construction of plot, 
for example, in fictitious literature, we 
should aim at so arranging the points, 
or incidents, that we cannot distinetly 
see, in respect to any one of them, 
whether that one depends from any one 
other, or upholds it. In this sense, of 
course, perfection of plot is unattain- 
able tn fact,—because Man is the con- 
structor. The plots of God are per- 
fect. The Universe is a Plot of God. 

“Who does not turn with absolute 
contempt from the rings, and gems, and 
filters, and caves, and genii of Eastern 
Tales, as from the trinkets of a toy- 
shop, and the trumpery of a raree- 
show '’—JLectures on Literature, by 
James Montgomery. 

This is mere “ pride and arrogance, 
and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth.” Or, perhaps, so monstrous a 
proposition (querily put) springs rather 
from the thickness of the Montgomery 
skull, whichis the Montgomery predomi- 
nant source of error—the Eidolon of 
the Den wherein grovel the Montgo- 
mery curs. 

The serious (minor) compositions of 
Dickens have been lost in the blaze of 
his comic reputation. One of the most 
forcible things ever written, is a short 
story of mas, called “ The Black Veil ;” 
a strangely pathetic and richly imagin- 
ative relleie tion, replete with the loft- 
lest tragic power. 

P.S. Mr. Dickens’ head must puz- 
zle the phrenologists. The organs of 


ideality are small; and the conclusion 


of the “ Curiosity-Shop” is more truly 
ideal (in both pager pes. od senses) than 


any comy osition of equal | 


Eng 


ngth in the 


lish language. 


A good book ;+ but, Se a modern 
book, too abundant in faded philesophy. 
Here is an argument spoken of as not 
proving permanency of the solar 
ystem, “‘ because we know, from the 
more sure word of prophecy, that it is 


the 


not destined to last for ever.” Who 
believes—whether layman or priest— 
that the prophecies in question have 


any farther allusion than to the orb of 





probable that they have failed to per- 

ceive what no on pre ceding them, has, 

to my Kn wledar er sived. 
Th pleasure which we derive from 

any exertion of human ingenuity, is in 
* Grant—author of * Walks and Wanderings. 
t Sacred P s phy of the Seas is’ —By 


the Rev. H nry Duncan—Ruthwe ly Scot- 
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the Earth—or, more strictly, to the 
crust of the orb? 


It ranks* with ‘‘ Armstrong on 
Health’—the ** Botanic Garden’’—the 
* Connubia Florum.” Such works 
should conciliate the Utilitarians. | 
think I will set about a lyric on the 
Quadrature of Curves—or the Arith- 
metic of Infinites. Cotes, however, 
supplies me a ready-made title, in his 
** Harmonia Mensurarum,” and there is 
no reason why I should not be fluent, at 
least, upon the fluents of fractional ex- 
pressions. 

In general, we should not be over- 
scrupulous about niceties of phrase, when 
the matter in hand is a dunce to be gib- 
beted. Speak out !—or the person may 
not understand you. He is to be hung ? 
Then hang him by all means; but make 
no bow when you mean no obeisance, 
and eschew the droll delicacy of the 
Clown in the Play—* Be so good, sir, 
as to rise and be put to death.” 

This is the only true principle among 
men. Where the gentler sex is con- 
cerned, there seems but one course for 
the critic—speak if you can commend 
—be silent, if not; for a woman will 
never be brought to admit a non-iden- 
tity between herself and her 
and “a well-bred man” says, justly, 
that excellent old 5 
James Puckle, in his ‘Gray Cap for a 
Green Head,’ “a well-bred man will 
never give himself the liberty to speak 
ill of women.” 


book, 


Eoglish moralist, 


Itt is the half-profound, half-silly, 
and wholly irrational composition of a 
very clever, very ignorant, and laugh- 
ably impudent fellow--“ ingeniosus puer, 
sed insignis the 
have well described Crébillon. 

The Germans, just now, are afflicted 
with the epidemic of history-writing— 
the same cacéethes which Lucian tells 
us beset his countrymen upon the dis- 
comfiture of Severianus in Armenia, 
followed by the triumphs in Parthia. 


j ” ‘ 
nebulo, as Jesuits 


The sense of high birth is a moral 
force whose value the democrats, albeit 
compact of mathematics, are never in 


* «“ Poem 
Its con 
t «TI 


de 


Ponderibus et 








Age of Reason.” 


Vi i Uris.” 
usion :—found by Denis, in the Impe 
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condition to calculate. ‘ Pour savoir 
Dieu,” says the Baron de 
‘il faut éire Dieu méme.” 


ce guest 
Bielfeld, 

I have seen many computations re. 
specting the greatest amount of erudi- 
tion attainable by an individual in his 
life-time ; but these computations are 
falsely based, and fall infinitely beneath 
the truth. It is true that, in general, 
we retain, we remember to available 
purpose, scarcely one-hundredth part of 
what we read; yet there minds 
which not only retain a// receipts, but 
keep them at compound interest for 
ever. Again :—were every man sup- 
posed to read out, he could read, of 
course, very little, even in half a cen- 
tury ; for, in such case, each individual 
word must be dwelt upon in some de- 


are 


gree, But, in reading to ourselves, at 
the ordinary rate of what is called 


“light reading,” we scarcely touch one 
word inten. And, even physically con- 
sidered, knowledge 


breeds knowledge, 


as gold gold; for he who reads really 
much, finds his capacity to read in- 
crease in geometrical ratio. The hel- 
luo librorum will but glance at the page 
which detains the ordinary reader some 


minutes; and the difference in the ab- 


/ ! } 
solute reading (its uses considered), 


will be in favor of the Aelluo, who will 





have winnowed the matter of which the 
tyro mumbled both the se ds and the 
chaff. A deep-rooted and strictly con- 
tinuous habit of reading will, with cer- 
tain classes of intellect, result in an in- 
stinctive and seemingly magnet ap- 
preciation of a thing wriiten ; and now 
the student reads by pages just as other 
men by words. Long years to come, 
with a careful analysis of the mental 
process, may even render this species 
of appreciation a common thing. It 
may be taught in the schools of our 


descendants of the tenth th 


generation. It may become the me thod 
of the mob of the eleventh or twenty- 
first. And should these 
to pass—as they will—there will be in 


or twentle 


matters come 
them no more legitimate cause for won- 
der than there is, 
that, syllable by syllable, 
hend what, letter by letter, I now trace 


page. 


to-day, in the marvel 


men compre- 


1 
upon this 


y Quintus Rhem Palemon. 


ial Librar Vienns 
jadi LulvTary, vienna 
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Ts it not a law that need has a tend- 
ency to engender the thing needed ? 
“The nature of the soil may indi- 
cate the countries most exposed to these 
formidable concussions, since they are 
caused by subterraneous fires, and such 
fires are kindled by the union and fer- 
mentation of iron and sulphur. But 
their times and effects appear to lie be- 
yond the reach of human curiosity, and 
the philosopher will discreetly abstain 
from the prediction of earthquakes, till 
he has counted the drops of water that 
silently filtrate on the inflammable min- 
eral. and measured the caverns which 


increase by resistance the explosion of 


the imprisoned air. Without assigning 
the cause, history will distinguish the 
pe riod in which these calamitous events 
have been rare or frequent, and will ob- 
serve, that this fever of the earth raged 
with uncommon violence during the 
reign of Justinian. Each year is mark- 


ed by the repetition of e: urthquakes, of 


such duration, that Constantinople has 
been shaken above forty days: of such 
extent, that the shock has been com- 
municated to the whole surface of the 
globe, or at least of the Roman Em- 
pire.” 

These sentences may 
a full synopsis of the style of Gibbon— 
frequently 
other in 


be regarded as 


he en more 
any 


a style which has 
commended than almost 
the world. 

He had three which he rode 


Bde 
iobbies 


to the death (stuffed puppets as they 
were), and which he kept in condition 
by the continual sacrifice of all that is 


These hobbies 
~ Modulation—Lacon- 


valuable in lang 
were Dignity- 
ism. 

Dignity is all very well; and ny 
demands it for its general tone; but the 
being everlastingly on stilts is not only 
troublesome and awkward, but danger- 
ous. He who falls en homme ordinaire 
—from the mere slipping of his feet— 
is usually an object of sympathy ; ; but 
all men tumble now and then, and this 
tumbling from high sticks is sure to 
provoke laughter. 

His modulation, however, is always 
ridiculous ; for it is so uniform, so con- 
tinuous, jauntily kept up, that 
we almost fancy the writer waltzing to 
his words. " 

With him, to speak lucidly was a far 
less merit than to speak smoothly and 
curtly, There is a way in which, 


ruage 


and sO 
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through the nature of language itself, 
we may often save a few words by talk- 
ing backwards; and this is, therefore, a 
favorite practice with Gibbon. Observe 
the sentence commencing—* The na- 
ture of the soil.” The thought ex- 
pressed could scarcely be more con- 
densed in expression ; but, for the sake 
of this condensation, he renders the 
idea difficult of comprehension, by sub- 
verting the natural order of a simple 
proposition, and placing a deduction be- 
fore that from which it is deduced. An 
ordinary man would have thus written : 
‘** As these formidable concussions arise 
from subterranean fires kindled by the 
union and fermentation of iron and sul- 
phur, we may judge of the degree in 
which any region is exposed to earth- 
quake by the presence or absence of 
these minerals.” My sentence has 
forty words—that of Gibbon thirty-six ; 
but the first cannot fail of being instantly 
comprehended, while the latter it may 
be necessary to re-read. 

The mere terseness of this historian 
is, however, over-rated. In 
general, he conveys an idea (although 
darkly) in fewer words than others of 
his time ; but a habit of straight think- 
ing that rejects non- essentials, will en- 
able any one to say, for example, what 
was intended above, doth more briefly 
and more distinctly. He must aban- 


grossly 


don, of course, “formidable concus- 
sions” and things of that kind. 
ii. g.—* The sulphur and iron of 


any region express its liability to earth- 
quake; their fermentation being its 
cause.” 

Here are seventeen words in place of 
the thirty-six ; and these seventeen con- 
vey the full force of all that it was ne- 
cessary tosay. Such coneision is, nev- 
ertheless, an error, and, so far as re- 
spects the true object of concision, is 
a dull. The most truly concise style 
is that which most rapidly transmits the 
sense. What, then, should be said of 
the concision of Carlyle ‘—that those 
are mad who admire a brevity which 
squanders our time for the purpose of 
economizing our printing-ink and paper. 

Observe, now, the above 
quoted, commencing—“ Each year is 
marked.” What is it the historian 
wishes to say? Not, certainly, that 
every year was marked by earthquakes 


passage 


that shook Constantinople forty days, 
and extended to all regions of the 
earth !—yet this only is the legitimate 
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interpretation. The earthquakes are 
said to be of such duration that Con- 
stantinople, &c., and these earthquakes 
(of such duration) were experienced 
every year. But this is a pure Gib- 
bonism—an original one ; no man ever 
so rhodomontaded before. He means 
to say merely that the earthquakes were 
of unusual duration and extent—the 
duration of one being so long that Con- 
stantinople shook for forty days, and 
the extent of another being so wide as 
to include the whole empire of Rome— 
“by which,” he adds sot/o voce—* by 
which insulated facts the reader may 
estimate that average duration and ex- 
tent of which I speak”—a thing the 
reader will find it difficult to do. 

A few years hence——and should any 
one compose a mock heroic in the man- 
ner of the “Decline and Fall,” the poem 
will be torn to pieces by the critics, in- 
stanter, as an unwarrantable exaggera- 
tion of the principles of the burlesque. 

I never knew a man, of so really de- 
cent understanding, so full of bigotry as 
B d. Had he supreme power, and 
were he not, now and then, to meet an 
odd volume sufficiently silly to confirm 
his prejudices, there can be no doubt 
that he wonld burn every book in the 
world as an auto da fe. 





It is a deeply consequential er 
this :—the assumption that we, being 
men, will, in general, be deliberately 
true. ‘The greater amount of t 
impulsively uttered ; thus the greater 
amount is spoken, not written. But, 
in examining the historic material, w 
leave these considerations out of sight. 
We dote upon records, which, in the 
main, lie; while we discard the Aadd/ala, 
which, properly interpreted, do not. 

“The right angle of | 
produces a sound upon one of the 
Egyptian pyramids.” ‘This assertion, 
thus. expressed, I have encountered 
somewhere—probably in one of the 
Notes to Apollonius. It is nonsense, I 
suppose,—but it will not do to speak 
hastily. 

The orange ray of the spectrum and 
the buzz of the gnat (which never rises 
above the second A), affect me with 
nearly similar sensations. In hearing 
the gnat,I perceive the color. In per- 
ceiving the color, I seem to hear the 
gnat. 


‘ 


hte j ] y 
oh 8 inciaence 
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Here the vibrations of the tympanum 
caused by the wings of the fly, may, 
from within, induce abnormal vibrations 
of the retina, similar to those which the 
orange ray induces, normally, from 
without. By similar, I do not mean of 
equal rapidity—this would be folly ;— 
but each millionth undulation, for exam- 
ple, of the retina, might accord with one 
of the tympanum ; and I doubt whether 
this would not be sufficient for the effect. 

How many good books suffer neg- 
lect through the inefficiency of their 
beginnings! It is far better that we 
commence irregularly—immethodically 
—than that we fail to arrest attention ; 
but the two points, method and pungen- 
cy, may always be combined. At all 
risks, let there be a few vivid sentences 
umprumis, by way of the electric bell to 
the telegraph. 

I am far more than half serious in all 
that I have ever said about manuscript, 
as affording indication of character. 

The general proposition is unques- 
tionable—that the mental qualities will 
have a tendency to impress the MS. 
The difficulty lies in the comparison of 
this 
with the forces of the various disturbing 
Sut 


tendency, as a mathematical force, 


ao . 
influences of mere circumstance. 








riven man’s purely physical bio- 
graphy, with.his MS., and the moral 
biography may be deduced. 

The actu ly ractical extent to which 


applicable, is not suffi- 
oli ntl understood. For my own part, 
1 by no means shrink from acknowledg- 
ing that I act, hourly, upon estimates of 
] ‘from chirography. 





cil er aerived 

i } * . } 

Che estimates, however, upon which I 
I 

depe nd, are cnliefiv negative. for ex- 


ample : aman may not always be a man 
of taste, or a man 


any other 


oO: gvenlus, OF a Man 
of firmness, or a man of 
because he writes this hand or 
are MSS. which 
no man of firmness, or of taste, or of 
, ever did, will, or can write. 
‘There is a certai 


writi o,—and a quite °’ ele rant” one it 


val 


quality, 


that; but then 


1 - 
there 


genius 


n species of hand- 


1s, too; although | hesitate to de scribe 


it, because it is written by some two or 
three thousand of my personal friends,— 
a species of hand-writing, I say, which 


rtain, as if by pre- 


seem to af pe 
seriptive right, to the blockhead, and 
which has been employed by every 


donkey since the days of Cadmus,—has 
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been penned by every gander since 
first a grey goose yielded a pen. 

Now, were any one to write me a 
letter in this MS., requiring me to in- 
volve myself with its inditer in any 
enterprise of moment and of risk, 
would be only on the score of the com- 
monest civility that [ would conde- 
scend to send him a re ply. 

These gentlemen may be permitted 
to exist yet a very little while, since it 
is “the darling public” who are amus- 
ed, without knowing at what— 


Mais moi, qui, dans le fond, sais bien ce 
que jen crois, 

Qui comple, tous les jours, leurs larcins 
par mes doigts, 


Je ris—et¢ 


Fellows who really have no right— 
some individuals have—to purloin the 
property of their predec essors. Mere 
buzzards; or, in default of that, mere 
ozies—the eatures 
that th Persian Com- 
pendiums of Natural History—animals 
very soft and very sly, 
such length that, while one answers for 
the other is all that is necessary 
fora counterpane. A race of dolts— 
literary Cacuses, whose clumsily stolen 
bulls never fail of leaving behind then 
ampli evidence of having been dragged 
} 


thief-den by the tail. 


vechin species of er 


y tell us of in the 


a be d, 


into the 
w MS. (172 Prov. 


word my, 1s an erasure, 


In the He 


99) after the 
) alter t 


by which we lose some three or four 


letter Could these letters have been 
anything but =xy~t The version reads, 
wis wh so findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing ;”’ a proposition which cannot be 
mathe tically demonstrated. By the 
nsertion suggested, it would be con- 


‘““whoso findeth a good 
> &ce.—an axiom which 
orous caviller for precision 


! ; » 
adamitting 


verted into 
inde th,’ 
tne most rig 
would make 
into Kucl 





: . 
no scruple ol 


“ Tis imagery* les- 
titute of merit, but is 


exceedin and vulga 


iS by no means ¢ 
directed by in 


aly coarse r taste.” 


Quite true; but the remark would 
have come with a better grace from 
almost any other lips th in those of 
Lord Brougham and Vaux 
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Dr. Lardner thus explains the ap- 
parent difference in size between the 
setting and the noon-day sun :— 


* Various solutions have been pro- 
posed, and the one generally adopted by 
scientific minds I will now endeavor to 
make plain, though I fear its nature is so 
remarkable that I am not sure I shall 
make it intelligible. But here itis. If 
the sun, or another celestial object, be 
near the horizon, and I direct my atten- 
tion to it, I see between me and that ob- 
ject a vast number of objects upon the 
face of the earth, as trees, houses, moun- 
tains, the magnitudes and positions of 
which are familiar to me. These supply 
the mind with a means of estimating the 
size of the object at which I am looking. 
I know that it is much farther off than 
these; and yet the sun appears, perhaps, 
much larger than the top of the inter- 
vening mountain. I thus compare the 
sun, by a process of the mind so subtle 
and instinctive that I am unconscious of 
it, with the objects which I see between 
it and myself, and I conclude that it is 
much larger than those. Well, the same 
sun rises to the meridian; then there are 
no intervening objects whereby to space 
off the distance, as it were, and thus form 
n comparative estimate of its size. .... 
Iam prepared to be met by the objection, 
that this is an extremely learned and meta- 
physical reason. So it is.” 


How funny are the ideas which some 


persons ¢ nterta about learn ing, and 
especially aaaae metaphysics ! 
What ever may be the foibl Dr. 


Lardner’s int s forte is certain- 


ellect, it 


ly not originality ; and however ill put 
re his ¢ xplanations of the phenomenon 
. question, he is to be blamed for them 


i 

ly inasmuch as he a lopted them, 
hout exam The 
thing is said, very nearly in the 
same way, by all who have previously 
touched the sul And the 

ing isnot only of very partial force, but 
wretchedly urged. Ifthe sun appears 
than usual merely because we 
compare size with mountains and 
other large objects upon the earth (ob- 
jects, the Doctor might have said, de- 
the sul 


wil nation, from others. 


same 


ject. reason- 


larger 


ts 


all which we se¢ ), how 
happens it that the illusion does not 
cease when we see the orb setting 
where no such objects are visible? for 
example, on the horizon of a smooth 
sea 


* That of John Randolph. 
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We appreciate time by events alone. 
For this reason we define time (some- 


what improperly) as the succession of 


events; but the fact itself—that events 
are our sole means of appreciating 
time—tends to the engendering of the 
erroneous idea that events are time— 
that the more numerous the events, 
the longer the time ; and the converse. 
This erroneous idea there can be no 
doubt that we should absolutely enter- 
tain in all cases, but for our practical 
means of correcting the impression— 


such as clocks, and the movements of 


the heavenly bodies—whose revolu- 


tions, after all, we only assume to be 
regular. 


1 


Space is precisely analogous with 
time. By we estimate 
space ; and we might as rationally de- 
fine it ‘‘ the succession of objects,” as 
time “ the succession of events.” But, 
as before.—The fact, that we have no 
other means of estimating space than 

afford us—tends to the 
idea that objects are 
more numerous the objects the greater 
the space ; and the converse ; and this 
erroneous impression we should re- 
ceive in all cases, but for our practical 
means of correcting it—such as yard 
measures, and other 


objects alone 


false 
the 


objects 
space—that 


conventional mea- 


resolve themselves, ulti- 





sures, which 
mately, into certain dards 
such as barley-corns er all, 
we only assume to be 

The mind can form some conception 
of the distance (however vast) between 
the sun and Uranus, because there are 
ten objects which (mentally) intervene 


—the | lanets Mercury, Venus, FE Lrth, 


Mars, Ceres, Vesta, Juno, Pallas, Ju- 
piter,and Saturn. These objects serve 
as stepping-stones to the mind ; which, 


nevertheless, is utterly lost in the at- 


tempt at establishing a notion of the 
interval between Uranus and Sirius; 
lost—yet, clearly, not on account of 
the mere distance (for why should we 


} 


not conceive the abstract idea of the 


distance, two miles, as readily as that 
of the distance, one‘) but, simply, be- 
cause between Uranus and Sisise we 


happen to know that all is void. 

from what I have already said, it 
lows that this vacuity—this 
intervening points—will cause ¢éo fal 
shert of the truth any noti 
endeavor to form. In fact, having 
once passed the limits of absolately 
practical admeasurement, by means of 


And, 
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intervening objects, our ideas of dis- 


tances are one; they have no varia 
tion. Thus, in truth, we think of the 
interval between Uranus and Sirius 
precisely as of that between Saturn 
and Uranus, or of that between any 


one planet t and its immediate neighbor, 
We fancy, indeed, that we form differ- 
ent ¢ - eptions of the different inter- 


vals; but we mistake the mathematical 
knowledge of the fact of the interval, 
for an idea of the interval itself. 

It is the princip le for __ *h I con- 
tend that instinctively ise Jee artist, 
in painting what he lidalad lly calls 
distances, to fiadiond a suecession of 
objects between the “distance” and 
the foreground. Here it will be said 
that the intention is the perspective 
comparison of the size of the objects 
Several men, for example, are painted, 


and it is the 


which 


other, 


the 
apparent size by 


one bevond 
diminution of 
the idea of 


this, I say, 


distance is conveyed :-— 


will be rted. But he re 


asse 


is mere confusion of the two notions of 
abstract and comparative distance. By 
this process of =o. r ficures, we 
are, it Is true, made fee] e ls 
ata greater eee than the other, 
but the idea we thence glean of abstract 
distance, is gleaned altogether from 
the mere succession of the figures, in- 
dependently of magnitude. ‘To prove 
this, let the men be painte 1 « ind 
re +s putin their ste 1 \ ro nay 
be of any size. Th { tr be 

for all we know, really id not merely 
optically, the least. The effect of 
ibsolute distance Wi ren ) l- 
ed, and the sole result will be confusion 
of idea respecting the mparative 
distances from rock to rock. But the 
thing is clear: if the artist’s intention 
is really, as supposed, to convey the 
notion of great distance by perspective 
comparison of the size of men of dif- 
ferent intervals, we must, at least, 


grant that he puts himself to unneces- 
trouble fn the multiplication of 
his men. Two would answer all 
pupeem of two thousand ;—one in the 
standard, and one in 


size 


sary 
the 
foreground as a 
the 
ing with ‘the 
distance. 

In looking at the 
mountainous region, 
tween the eye 
of a certain 
we do not perceive that thi 


ce keround, of a corresp ond- 


artist's conception of the 


setting sun in a 
or with a city be- 
and the orb, we see it 
magnitud 


seeming 


seeming 
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magnitude v aries when we look at the 
same sun setting on the horizon of the 
ocean. In either case we have a chain 
of objects by which to appreciate a 
certain distance ;—in the former case 
this chain is formed of mountains and 
towers—in the latter, of ripples, or 
specks of foam ; but the result does 
not present any difference. In each 
get the same idea of the dis- 


size. 


case we 
tance, and consequently of the 
‘his size we have in our mind when we 

in inhis meridian place ; but 
ve havenot—tor no objects 
atis to say, 


1] " t? , 
look at the > 
ee il 


intervene. ‘T} the distance 


falls short, while the size remains. 
The consequence is, that, to accord 
with the diminished distance, the 
mind instantaneously diminishes the 
size. ‘The conversed experiment gives, 
of course, a conversed result. 

Dr. Lardner’s “ so it is” is amusing 
tosay no more. In general. the mere 
natural philosophers have the same ex- 
iggerated notions of the perplexity of 
netaphysics. And, perhaps, it is this 
looming of the latter science which 
has | oht about the vulgar deriva- 
tion of its name from the supposed su- 
periority to physics-——as ll era gveixa 
had th ‘ of super physicam. The 
fact is, that Aristotle’s T'reatise on 
Mora is next in succession to his 
Book on Physics, and this he supposes 
the ra il order of study. His 
Et efore, commence with the 
words M ra ra Tika whe nce we take 
the w . Met iphysics. 

That Leibnitz, who was fond of in- 
terweaving even his mathematical, 
with ethical speculations, making a 
medle therto be wondered at than 
understood—that he made no attempt 
at amending the common explanation 
of the difference in the sun’s apparent 
size—this, perhaps, is more really a 


matter for marvel than that Dr. Lard- 
1 i i = 
ioOK upon the common ex- 
‘Jearned” and 
for an audience in 


only too 


on as 
00 “ metaphysical 


Tanke f L 


ind. 
That “truth is stranger than fiction” 
is an adage for ever in the mouth of the 


* Ramaseand ; 


m Introdu 
and of the Measures adopted b by the Supre me 
Calcutta, 1836. 


t*The Bride of 


the 


or a Vocabulary of 


Fort Edward, 


Marginalia. 


ction and Appendix desi ‘riptive of 
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uninformed, who quote it as they would 
quote any other proposition Ww ‘hich to 
them seemed paradoxical—for the mere 
point of the paradox. People who 
read never quote the saying, because 
sheer truisms are never worth quoting. 
A friend of mine once read me a long 
poem on the planet Saturn. He wasa 
man of genius, but his lines were a 
failure of course, since the realities of 
the planet, detailed in the most prosaic 
language, put to shame and quite over- 
whelm all the accessory fancies of 
the poet. 

If, however, the solemn adage in 
question should ever stand in need of 
support, here is a book will support it.* 

Some richly imaginative thoughts, 
skilfully expressed, might be culled 
from this poeemt—which, as a whole, is 
nothing worth, KE. g— 


And I can hear the click of that old gate, 
As once again, amid the chirping yard, 
I see the summer rooms open and dark, 


—How calm the night moves on! and yet, 
that behind those hills 


In the dark 
Lies 0 knows what horror 


mOTTOW 


loo nai 
sleeping now, 


lurks ? 


wi - af. 
The great force derivable 


> Irom repe- 


tition of particular vowel sounds in 
verse, is little understood, or quite 
overlooked, even by those versifiers 


who dwell most upon V Ww hi it Is common- 
] tion. How richly 
these lines of Milton’s 


ly called “ allitera 
melodious are 


*Comus !” 


May thy brimmed waves for #/ 
Their full tribute never miss— 
May thy billows roll 
The beryl and the golden ore! 


—and yet it seems especially singula 
that, with the full and noble volume of 
the long 6 resounding in his ears, the 
poet should have written, in the last 
line, * beryl,” when he might so well 
have written “ onyx.” 





language used by the Thugs, with 
System pursued by that Fraternity, 
of India for its Suppression, — 


peculiar 
the 
Government of 


Anonymous, 
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Moore has been noted for the num- 
ber and appositeness, as well as novelty 
of his similes; and the renown thus 
acquired is indicial of his deficiency in 
that noble merit—the noblest of all. 
No poet thus distinguished was ever 
richly ideal. Pope and Cowper are 
instances. Direct similes are of too 
palpably artificial a character to be 
artistical. An artist will always con- 
trive to weave his illustrations into the 
metaphorical form. 

Moore hasa peculiar facility in prosai- 
cally telling a poetical story. By this 
I mean that he preserves the tone and 
method of arrangement of a prose rela- 
tion, and thus obtains great advantage, 
n important points, over his more 
stilted compeers. His is no poetical 
style (such as the French have—a dis- 
tinct style for a distinct purpose) but 


Infatuation. 
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In “ Alciphron” we see this exempli- 
fied. Here the minute and perple sel 
incidents of the descent into the pyra- 
mid, are detailed, in verse, with quite 
as much precision and intelligibility as 
could be attained even by the coolest 
prose of Mr. Jeremy Bentham. 

Moore has vivacity; verbal and 
constructive dexterity ; a musical ear 
not sufficiently cultivated; a_ vivid 
fancy ; an epigrammatic spirit; anda 
fine taste—as far as it goes. 

The defenders of this pitiable stuff, 
uphold it on the ground of its truthfal- 
ness. ‘Taking the thesis into question, 
this truthfulness is the one overwhelm- 
ing defect. An original idea that—to 
laud the accuracy with which the stone 
is hurled that knocks us in the head. 
A little uracy might have left 


less acc 


an easy and ordinary prose manner, us more brains. And here are critics 
which rejects the licenses because it absolutely commending the truthfulness 
does not require them, and is merely with which only the disagreeable is 
ornamented into poetry. By means of conveyed! In my view, if an artist 
this manner he is enabled to encounter, must paint decayed cheeses, his merit 
effectually, details which would baffle will lie in their looking little like 
any other versifier of the day; and at decayed cheeses as possib! 
which Lamartine would stand aghast. 

(To be continued.) 

INFATUATIO} 

A poem spoken before the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, October 9, 1844 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Once on a time, as sacred books proclaim, 


There lived a man, and Apam was his name. 


Without a peer, sublimely lone he stood 

In that fair woe pronounced 7 Wisdom “ good.” 
Monarch of all, the last of all was he 

Lo! Earth was there and firmament and sea 


Bird, beast, fish, insect, perfect in their kind, 
The myriad subjects of a single mind 

Vast was his empire, uncontrolled his reign, 
Lake, river, forest, mountain, desert, pl A1n 5 
Wide wastes of ith the torrid 
And isles of ice 

All, though unseen, 

The first, great bounty ¢ 
But not the best : the 
A softer star 
A fresher flower was waiting to be 
A sweeter warbler to salute t! 


sand bene 
where Wi 
wert his | by 
if his M 


zone, 
builds his throne,— 
Heaven’s 

iker’s hand. 


to rise : 


1 
command 


best was yet 


was olimmerir 
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Thoughts, wishes, dreams, emotions, passions came, 
And lit the altar of his soul with flame. 

Asleep, at noontide, in a bower he lay, 

Screened by thick foliage from the gaze of day ; 
Asleep indeed, if that be sleep which knows 

The joy alone, the rapture of repose. 

The air was hushed, and leaves no motion made 
Knough to break the picture of the shade; 

No note was heard, no murmur broke the spel 
And deeper slumber upon Anam fell. 


? 


He woke. What vision bright before him glowed! 


Through every vein what new enchantment flowed ! 
What strange, sweet odors filled the purple air ! 
The earth how green, the firmament how fair! 
How with exulting billows laughed the sea! 
How danced the winds in sportive, tameless glee! 
t 

He knew not why—but sense and being seemed 
Lost in the dawn of tender light, that beamed 
Like the soft plumes of seraphs, far descried 
When lovely day in lovelier evening died. 
Oh, let me not with feeble pencil trace 
Thy form, most beauteous of thy charming race! 
Thou had'st a bard, transcendant and alone, 
And now a sculptor claims thee for his own. 

I 
By Mitton’s muse endeared, thy beauties live 
In all the fame that Poetry can give ; 
The marble soon shall equal charms receive, 
And Powers, Heaven-guided, mould a second Eve. 


The happy hours, those blissful shades among, 
Of our first parents, minstrels oft have sung ; 
Bright eyes have wept, and blooming cheeks grown pale 
O’er the sad pa res, that record the tale 
Of curs’d Inrarvation, which we call, 
With gallantry unequalled, ‘* Adam’s fall.” 
Enough that he from realms of peace was hurled, 
Knough that he, unhappy, lost a world, 
Lost through temptation, that by woman came— 
Why should the sin she prompted bear his name? 
*Tis ever thus; the captive hugs his chain, 
The exile welcomes years of grief and pain, 
The conqu’ror yields the empire he has won, 

y woman’s wiles enchanted and undone. 
et, by parenthesis, I’m free to say 
would have been like Adam every way ; 
* Eve had erred [ would have shared her lot, 
And ate the apple, had she asked or not. 
Of her bereft, could Eden Eden prove, 
Or that be Paradise, which was not Love? 


j 
i 
|. 


B 
Y 
I 

If 


Infatuation ! In the serpent’s hiss 

I'irst came thy power to banish human bliss, 
To blind the spirit, dim the spark divine, 
And quench the lamp that burns on Reason’s shrine. 
Thou wast in oldest time the bane, the ban, 

As thou art now the plague and pest of man 

rom thee spring num’rous evils, great and small ; 
Youth bows to thee, and manhood heeds thy call ; 
Maids, wives and widows hasten to obey 

Thy voice, and follow where thou point’st the way ; 
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No matter what thy words, or where they lead, 
Crowds rush tumultuous, and fresh crowds succeed 
Thus have I seen beneath an open sky, 

Long lines of geese on balanced pinions fly ; 

Thus have [ seen along a broken plain 

Full flocks of sheep run on with might and main ; 
Thus down the rock, that stays a river’s course, 
Leap the piled waters with resistless force ! 


infatuation governs all by turns; 
Now here, now there with various force it burns; 
Fanned by the gale of popular desire, 
Nothing can stop its swiftly speeding fire ; 
But far and wide the flames increasing roll, 
Rejoice in havoe and defy control. 
So on some boundless prairie of the West, 
When constant suns have scorched its fertile breast, 
The hunter sees, perchance at day’s decline 
When moon and stars in Heaven’s soft azure shine, 
Wherever he directs his wondering gaze, 
The rank, t all grass for miles and miles ablaze: 
Wave dashed on wave, the conflagration roars— 
A sea of fire with no surrounding shores. 

le behind, 
1 mind ; 


Secure in distance, and the ga 
7%... ‘ ° , 
The hunter gazes with a placi 
Amazed to think how one small spark that came 
From one small flint should fill the sky with flame 


Thus looking on, with philosoph : thought, 
The ruin oft by human folly w iia. 

The humble bard may venture to deplore 
The same wild scenes enacted o’er and o'er, 


And find enough, however scant and stale, 


**'To point a moral and adorn a tale. 


Oh, Philadelphia! how dost th 1 dis erace 
The name and creed of that peace- lovit ig race, 
That band of quiet, mild and silent men, 


Who date their anc estry from William Penn! 
What drops of pity must the patriot shed, 
When he remembers thy illustrious dead ; 
When he laments thy violated trust, 

Sees Riot trample on their honored dust, 
And Rapine stalk with Carnage hand in hand 
Among the tombs that consecrate the land ! 
That land, once called the refuge of mankind, 
Home of the poor and haven of the mind, 
Where, free as air, “4 oppressed of all the earth 
Micht come like children to a father’s hearth 


Tell me, my countrymen, are these the times 
Boasted in speeches, magnified in rhymes 

By turgid period and bombastic phrase 

FE xtolled so boldly on our festal days, 

When flaunting flags de light the truant eye 

And bellowing guns with loud declaimers vis 
And is this Freedom? Such the welcome given 
To those who leave for our their native heaven? 
Strange r! return upon your ocean- path ; : 

Here sweeps the flood of patriotic wrath, 

Here glow again the sacrilegious fires, 

Here justice droops and charity expires, 
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Sometimes a convent, then a church we burn, 
The pleasant pastimes that our children learn ; 
Anon we slay—to quell these horrid seenes— 

An end that surely sanctifies the means. 

Talk not of injuries! God’s statutes still 

From Sinai thundered, bid ‘“* Thou shalt not kill :” 
And tell me not that all beneath our clime, 

Share not the blame, though guiltless of the crime : 
We are Americans by bond and blood, 

from Georgia’s swamps to Niagara's flood, 

Let Riot rage or credit fail and die, 

We all are culprits in the general eye ; 

The voice of Europe no distinction draws, 

A 





common country makes a common cause. 
The deeds and Jaws of States alike unknown, 
To foreign powers the Union speaks alone. 

If Pennsylvania refuse to pay, 

If Indiana name a distant day, 

If Illinois and Mississippi act 

Like 


If Maryland suspend on either shore 


cave defaulters and confess the fact 


- val y ’ , » turrar , waa ¢ ] “em © 
Her | ii payments twenty years and more; 
Not they, ex t In name, the loment bear, 


ho 1 on their brows the slavish brand they wear 


Vea ‘cused : our fame and honor lost, 


| 
1 
And they are swindlers at the country’s cost. 
\\ 
I 
\ 


Vhen will ye learn, oh ye of little faith, 
7 hat ( se than indigen nd d ith ; 

ind il f yh l icine Ol by nk 1b 5 pen, 

B t } Niecy Of nations as ol men! 
Oh, re philosopher ! could’st thou behold . 
How changed a ill things since the days of old, 2 
When from th ‘louds thou drew’st the rhtning cown 

And to * poor Richard” gave a wide renown,— 

Ilow would amazement seize thee at the word, 
RepupiaTion ; first by mortals heard 
In this our age, our country, and confessed 


oe : ie — seh e 
Che stamp, the blazon of Columbia's crest! 


Unfold what counsel would be thine to-day 


What would “ Poor Richard” to his readers say 1 
‘Oh, friends! oh, brothers! hear a’patriot’s praye 
8) 1] } 


Pay all your debts, no matter how or where ; 

Pay all your debts, leave not a penny more 

Chan keeps starvation from a beggar’s door 

Sell your best coat, your hat, your shoes beside— 
Bare-footed hone sty may strut in pride, 
Bare-headed worth maintains a special grace, 
Credit in weeds shames villainy in lace ; 

And he who pays is always he who rules, 

l’or debt make slaves as idleness makes fools.” 
Thus might the voice which Senates heard with awe 
[In homely lines proclaim a righteous law. 


Not bankrupt states, exulting o’er the spoil 

Of riches stolen from the hoards of toil; 

Not men, grown furious as the fagot’s blaze 
Unveiled Christ's symbols to their fiend-like gaze 
Not these alone, with all their awful train, 
Inspire deep dread and infinite disdain. 

The star of empire on its westward sway 


} 


On mobs and murder pours its tranquil ray. 
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False prephets preach and false believers throng 
In fanes accursed by violence and wrong. 

Still from the South Disunion’s impious hand 
Flings a dark banner to the startled land ; 

Waves o’er the altar which our fathers raised 
The same red torch, that long in terror blazed, 
Till he who ruled, a monarch save in name, 
Denounced the treason and suppressed the flame. 





From themes unpleasing turn we to vey 
Ihe giddy dance that makes the people gay. 


Thus after tragedy the farce appears, 

And ladies smile through overflowing tears: 
So smile the rainbows cloud and vapor through, 
So smile the roses ’mid their tears of dew. 
Now o’er the world Infatuation sheds 
The Polka’s poppies into vacant heads. 
Asleep, the Polka seems a tangled maze, 


Awake, the Polka prompts a hundred lays 


Polka the halls, the balls, the calls res 








And Polka skims, Camilla-like, the ground 

Where roves in groves the nonsense-doating nymph, 
And dreams by str« as smooth and clear as lym} 
Some leaf as brief as woman’s love flits by, 





l hring ] 1} . r 
And brings dear Polka to her pensive « 


So in swift circles, backward fi rward wheeled 
The Polka’s graces were at first r 

Perchance some posture-master—happy man! 
Irom Nature drew the Polka’s pretty pla 

Oh, wondrous figure, exquisitely stepp'd! 

In thee who would not, should not 

Oh, Polka! Polka! wherefore art t - 


en ( u 
W < - 
yy eT a | 
And y twirl the p 
Ob wrapped in thr 
C, ce eae 

1 Bay 

V 1 crac s tel 7 ] 
i sier m rht S % envy 
cH ito | nc - lag] mis 
| h k the I hts ol I i fl 
[he modest waltz, by Byron fitly sung, 
And coyly tripping from Anacreon’s tongue, 
Yields to the Polka’s more bewilde yr arts 


r 45 : I ‘ 
[hat weave new meshes over female hearts 
We want a poet—can our clime afford 








One pure as Little, moral as my Lord? 

Oh, spar’d by satire, let the passions play, 
While music speaks what language cannot say! 
I love to see, where Fashion ler court 
Such harmless freedom with suc pleasant 
It shows a proper disregard of forms, 

The brain it softens and the bosom warms, 

And this great truth in striking light reveals— 


} 


Where wit is absent, heads succumb to heels. 


My muse, discursive, takes a bolder spring, 


And “ transcendental” soars on lofty wing. 


Let none imagine I shall dare to spend 


My little strength upon so vast an end, 
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As in my language, plain as Quaker suit, 
To mock the style which strikes creation mute ! 
An humbler purpose, lowlier aim be mine 
Than in fantastic, borrowed robes to shine. 
Mine be the task in simple, Saxon verse, 
With some faint meaning, clear, direct and terse, 
Though friends of cant and foes of fact despise, 
An old acquaintance to apostrophize. 
Hail, Understanding! in the days of yore 
More prized than jewels and the golden ore ; 
By book-men deemed essential as the light 
That guides a traveller through the gloom of night. 
With Common-sense ’twas thy delight to go, 
Inseparably linked for weal and wo. 
To faithful wife no husband ever clung 
More close than ye, ere license loosed the tongue, 
And taught the pen more antics to perform 

‘han zig-zag lightnings in a summer storm. 

Bound by no stronger ligament are they, 
Who prompted, Bulwer, thy prodigious lay ! 





As well might Eng from Chang attempt to fly, 
| 1 


Or Chang to Eng ior ever Did * good by, 


y 


As thou, bright Understanding, to dispense 
With thy twin-brother, sober Common-sense. 
(nd are there any, who have dared to part 


‘Those joined by Nature and attached by Art 








Reply, ye mystics, minions of the moon ; 
Strayers in shadow, while it yet is noor 
Loiterers in labyrinths without a clew; 
Perverse explorers after somet ' 

modern oracles, whose leaves contain 
More hop s fort 
I} never n ie inadd 1 
Lossed it \ | that > 
A ve dail imut A 3 4 
Vou | ( mm 31 
1D) ense and sound \ ed, 
HH stra! lar ( e forced 
How trope imiles ¢ 1 ¢ ved 
Like see 1 teact I ( 0 ) I 
Ss Ke umible wisted and t | Xi 
Pre { : { sky contends ¥v I 
And how, in sentences as long as psalms, 
Meaning is rare as motion is In calms. 
Oh, for a blast from some rude Borean pen, 
Mover of mighty, scourge of little men, 
To drive afar these leaden clouds once more, 
Melt the mirage, revea! the solid shore, 


I 
And over all Wit’s sparkling sunshine ] 


Yet sport, ye gossamers, your little day ; 


ait 4 Oona Val . seoten 
Soon shall ye float like morning-mist away 


From nothing, nothing comes, to nothing goes ; 
The air’s thin bubbles vanish whence they rose, 
And on F'ame’s sea full many a silken sail 
Suoyed by the zephyr, perish in the gale 
sut let the critic, loving justice, tell 

Mt that re spect these mystics merit well: 
Wild, vain, abstruse, deluded as they a1 
The cause of virtue never do they mar 
They are not scoffers, skeptics and profane, 


Give law no scandal nor religion pain,— 
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} 





Unlike—transcendent prai rainless set, 
Existing, scribbling, ranting, tippling yet! 
Pale as their paper, poetasters ply 

The furious pen and roll the ecstatic eye, 
String rhymes regardless of rhetoric rules, 
Call Dryden dull, and Pope and Cowper fools 


At one short sitting dash you off a score 
Of love-lorn lyries, q ticker far than Moore: 
Or in a mournful, misanthropic mood, 

Sing songs of shirts, like any one but Hood 


: ' 
Uh siliy creatures: strive to imitat 


As best ve may the vices of the great 
> 





7 
Act noble | on in the desire 
lo 1iCil m spark of his immortai fire; 
In va ti ing waste the hours of licht, 
And « k fo ration all the 1 
i 
( y oph, | tthe st sin, 
Ye Ch Ss, t iy ilave 
No o==()i i } 
Ohi ls to | vy ¢ 
j - favorite son 
i p f f hiy wa I 
\\ A 
4 
Ll i Lili [ iOTS, t 
Kn t ! i thy he 
N ) lo S ) 
Brit fresh i { 
j { to the ¢ I 
P 
1 i S y 
-; 
oe \ I LV t no 1 
j \ ls j ny | f 
iy 
! | : I 
\ i ( ( ‘ 
Q : , 
rene i 
| I 
rt} ’ I t re 
. : 
‘ y i ( 
7 
I ns t fancy } la é 
5 
I le, | Wyoming, when ¢ 
x ) 
as ciotn in S ners } ol 
On thy it De m she i is eI 
And thou enfold him w 1iny ¢ pt ( 
Where Gert e oilt by & ienant 1 Strayed 
Put on thy robes ¢ sober A umn own 
= l } 
And n irn tl hand tl t} nted y renown, 
And let thy birds in saddest stra ewail 
sy ‘ } ] eamar 
hy | { Ld, yerovea, roman Va 
' 1 ’ 
Infatuatior not Dy them 1e 
Who tu ittle, wrife, is thy dominion shown ; 
‘ar r r l- « | , ’ ‘ } 
For some who speak and many more who hear, 


More mad than they who write and read appear. 


—_ 


rhose quiet ke ep, while these go ramblin 





Peripatetics on no classic grout l. 

Precarious livelihoods some people earn, 

a hiner ef . wham the } ] 

yy teaching them from whom they ought to learn ; 


Pedlars of knowledge, far and wide they roam 
To barter wares unsaleable at home. 
Such tricks of trade, such pufling and such tales 


Might vend a cargo full of damaged bales ; 
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What waste of breath, what lavishment of 








On one poor pack of calico and | ! 

I do not marvel that to sell they lry, 

l only wonder that the people buy. 
Che ] urtial law a license oft requires 
From va t cheats, whom w 

And oe oO] a store on 

Wh uncomm ioned, in br aht 

Then why, oh why, should wisd 

‘To vex the town and scour the cou 

‘a sense les precious grown th 

Must hucksters qualify and dolts | 
Forbid it, ye wi Solons of the land !— 


Who statutes frame that few can understand 
Who use more words to signify your will 
Than celf. styled doctors when they laud a pi 
And twist up phrases into snarl and plot 
Till every sentence is a Gordian knot, 

That none can loose, naught sever but the paw 


Of some great Alexander of the Jaw! 


l‘orbid this throng, this wandering at large, 
Of private be rrars at the public charge, 
And make it penal for a man to prate 

‘To crowded houses with an empty pate. 


Chief, master Mesmer, for thy sleepy band 
ild whips be placed in every honest hand— 


Not to ch istise, but quicken, lest like those, 





Shor 


W! ho sink on snow, their misty brains be froze. 
constant foldings of the bands to sles Ps 
' 


Sut half-alive these modern slugg ard 


And if somnambulists must ofttimes fall, 


Unless awakened by a touch or eall 


irds kee Pp > 


hat tonid oraw? 
1d Prowl! 


*Tis passing Strange tha some, more stu 
Permitted are to go about alone. 
CGrreat faith it needs, according to my view, 


ich never could be true. 





’ ’ } 1 
‘} rom Nature Ss chain, whatever link you strike, 
} toh, I — ” 
Te h orten thousandth breaks the chain alike. 
A t trut! r »l in imyr tal ver 
uth immortal in immo i verse, 
Phat boys at school unceasingly rehearse, 


But which grown men infatuated spurn 
As only fit for boy 3 at school les 

Laugh not or sneer, my magnetising friend, 
I reverence things I cannot comprehend, 
Sut doubt if Nature interrupts her rules 


ea all al 
l’o foster charlatans and tickle fools. 


And yet what marvel? why the age meres 
Since men, like maidens, love to be betrayed ; 
And quacks, like rakes, though all the world 
Are always praised, rewarded and caress’d. 


Rich Vice, full- feasted, Jooks with scorn behind 


detest, 


On poor lategrity, who has not dined ; 
Great Humbug, driving, deigns not to salute 
, trudging home on foot 

By Doctor’ Dunce is Doctor Skill reviled, 


Ignoble Science 





And Doctor Jackson yields to Doctor Wild 
But let , who quae kery makes his song 
Record this fact—her triumphs are not long ; 
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is 
To-day ‘s best remedy to-morrow dreads, 
And some new Mesmer turns unsteady heads. 
Here one with doses infinitely small, 
And here another with no dose at all; 
Here one avers that naught but brandy’s sure, 
And here another puffs the water-cure. 
Thus, through all grades, Infatuation sways 
The minds of people in a thousand ways, 
Which more white sheets would sully, fitly told, 


Than the whole earth, not filled with books, would hold 


A 1) e | 7 . 
L1li ages have the ir rages, more or !1e€ss, 


As changeful quite as creeds or modes of dress. 
From that far period of chivalric power, 

When Arms and Hearts alternate ruled the hour ; 
When kings and princes sought the Holy Land, 
And priests and hermits Jed a countless band ; 
When knights with levell’d lances rode amain, 
And scores of squires and serving men were slain ; 
When Beauty then and then Devotion held 

The world in thrall and fierce barbarians quelled ; 
When gay Romance the dullest brain could lure, 
And every lady owned a troubadour— 
Down to our day when talents toil for pelf 
And no man fights for any but himself ; 
When cold Reality at Fiction mocks, 
And Fancy gives no title, save to stocks ; 


Have ali mankind and mankind's better half 
Bowed, like the Hebrews, to some te mporal calf; 


And whether low or lofty, meek or bold, 
© Adored that most which most was made of gold. 
Gold! matched with thee, what necromancer’s arts 
’ 


Can arms subdue or conquer human hearts 
What folly, madness could the serpent tempt 
From which thy myriad creatures are exempt 
What rage so absolute has ruled so long, 

oe . 


[he praise of satire and the scorn of song! 


More than Ambition’s are thy victims told. 


vi 
And Beauty bends, Devotion stoops to gold. 
In the great city, full of whirl and din, 


The shrine of pleasure and the haunt of sin, 


Where Pity meets along the crowded way 
Precocious guilt and premature decay, 

And tottering eld with looks profanely cast 

On bare-faced lewdness sweeping boldly past ; 
Nobs with sleek steeds and snobs on meagre nags, 
Pride robed in silks and Poverty in rags— 

So throng the money-changers, faith believes 
That prayer’s high houses are but dens of thieves. 
From all Gold’s votaries let me picture one, 


No object new or strange beneath the sun. 


Yon pallid wretch, on whose bent brows you trace 
The frequent furrows Time can ne’er efface, 
Though by no hand of his implanted there, 

The slave of avarice and low-thoughted care, 
Lives ina dungeon, drags a weary chain, 

And fills his mind to basest use of gain. 

Wears Heaven to him the aspect of a friend ! 


Do vernal airs one consolation lend? 


RES ke 
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Comes genial warmth in summer's early hours ? 
Breathes there a blessing from autumnal flowers ? 
Joy to his heart and vigor to his frame 

Brings generous winter with its fireside flame ? 
‘To him alike all seasons and their change, 

Few are his wishes, circumscribed their range ; 
Through the dull streets indifferent he goes 
When the breeze rustles and the tempest blows. 
Intent on gold, bright planets in the skies 

Seem but h: sk eagles to his yellow eyes 

And light of poetry his soul esteems 

Except when silver mingles with its streams. 

Old ere his prime, existence wastes away, 

His full-fed lamp emits a flickering ray, 

His once firm fvotsteps falter near the tomb, 
Disease proclaims and Death will seal his doom. 
Some day when Fortune shall her favors send, 
And brilliant luck on long-laid schemes attend, 
When gained the prize for which his peace was sold, 
He shall depart and leave his life in gold. 


A little longer, to adorn my page, 
Keep we the curtain up from Mammon’s stage. 
Some slight amusement may the scene afford— 
Who looks for learning at a broker’s board ? 
Behold a table, not with dainties spread, 
But ink and pens and slender books instead. 
Who are the guests? Some fifty eager souls, 
Whom money charms and lust of gain controls. 
low cool and calm and yet how swift the flow 
Of conversation through that cyphering r row! 
They question figures, figures they reply— 
Those crooked false hoods, which they s say can’t lie. 
Who would imagine thousande lost and won— 
This fool enriched and that wise man undone; 
By words so rapid that their sense is lost 
To all save those who count and feel the cost ? 
Not in your halls, Frascati, hung with lights 
Enough to decorate Cimmerian nights, 
Were sums more dazzling staked on red and black, 
Or the wierd pictures of a pasteboard pack. 
There dukes with princes, lords with generals played, 
Here “ bulis” and “ bears” promiscuous are arrayed. 
The former spent no fortunes but their own, 
The latter lavish others wealth alone. 
What’s theirs is no one’s: bubbles are not rocks, 
The synonym for money is not stocks: 
The high to-day to-morrow are the low, 
They come like shadows and like shadows go. 
Blown by a breath, the foam-bells upward soar, 
A breath assails them and they touch the shore 
Perchance again to float, again to sink, 
And draw more venturers to Ruin’s brink. 
Sweet Speculation! Circe never gave 
A cup so charming as thy gilded wave ; 
Her’s transformed men, the legend says, to swine, 
But larger animals are made by thine. 
And well they know who at the table sit, 
Where practised cunning takes the place of wit, 
Thy power to dupe, infi tuate, and win 


All who have that the vulgar christen 


“a 


tin; 








. 


J 
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‘Therefore to thee are full libations poured, 

Oh fickle goddess, at the broker’s board ! 

Yet health to e nee rprise, success to trade, 
Increase to wealth by honest labor made 

Long m ty the merch int te spe r—Commerce kee p 
Her well-won empire o’er the subject deep. 

Long throuch the land ta Thrift by Science led, 


New powers develope and new bounties ead 
Blessed be the a which, liberal the s 

Di spe ns sg old | toil and talents won. 
Stewards of He: aven, a few there are who live 


As if to get were poorer than to give, 

And more true joy in acts of goodness lay 

Than all that Fortune gives or takes away. 
Though, like all poets, gold I worship not, 

And may not keep the little I have got, 

Lest through my heart the rust of avarice eat 
And then Fame’s garland money seem more swe 
In riches fairly gained and nobly spent, 

I see the longed-for prize of life—content ; 
Albeit the jewel we should covet most 

Is Faith’s and Virtue’s, never Fortune's boast. 
Though purse a cits with smoothly-shaven chins, 
Who think one Sunday blots a week of sins, 
And patriot-sharpers, ‘who on bargains dote, 
And sell their henset as they sell their vote, 
The humble man who strives to earn his breat 
The way his hands can best subserve his head, 
May, with a hearty generous hate abjure— 
He scorns to shout “the rich against the poor.” 
Insensate cry! by demagogues and knaves, 

Pealed in the ears of drones and du pes ands laves, 
And echoed back with all a rabble’s race, 


of 
by 


1, 








To shame Republics and disgrace our age 

> } 47 y 1 

But cease, oh Muse, nor thus the theme proiong, 
zest it turn Out a sermon, not a song 

Lest gentle sleep descend wit why } 

And seal at once fair evel! ind my vet] 


Let folly flouris 
Be blithe and merr 
To make it better why 
“ 1il is my harp and faint its master’s fire. 


Not his the skill to wake the slumbering mind, 





Establish truth and meliorate mankind 
l'o softer melodies sane harp attune, 
With sweeter visions let my soul commune 


And best of all this strain shall be confess‘d ; 
The last new nonsense ever is the best 


There is a madness, gentle as the dove, 
Well-known to poets, and they call it dove. 
What tales are told to celebrate its power ! 
What dainty ditties sung in hall and bower! 
What vows! what sighs! darts, duels, and despair, 
Embroidered slippers, rings, and locks of hair 
What tears of pleasure and what smiles of grief 


i and long joy too brief. 





Short pain too last 
Though dark yet fair, a falsehood yet a truth ; 


Old age’s retrospect and hope of youth ; 
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Vas ever so much compassed in a word 
iction more absurd ? 





ever contra 
By love inspired, fops take a world of pains 
To prove that bodies may exist sans brains ; 
Che former so fantastically dress’d, 
‘The latter’s absence may be safely guess’d. 
by love inspired, the scholar quits his books 
And finds no learning save in Mary’s looks; 
How bright the lesson! how sublime the style! 
Greek in her glanee and Sanscrit in her smile. 
By love inspired, the cautious man of trade 
Starts from his store and seeks the solemn shade, 
Leaves his large ledger and his “‘ pots” and “ pearls” 
{or pic-nic parties and gregarious girls. 

By love inspired, the statesman yields the power 
Of ruling Senates for a lady’s bower ; 
Great minds are swayed by passion more than fame— 
Napo.eon felt and ‘T'yuer feels the flame. 
Controlling Love! breathes there a man or boy, 
Who has not known thy dear delicious joy, 
Who has not writ on paper or on slate 
Rhymes without reason, letters without date, 
In praise of her his darling that must be, 
“The fair, the soft, the inexpressive she.” 
If there be any let him speak at once, 
‘* For him have I offended :” he’s a dunce ; 
A heartless wretch to fly thy witching toils, 
And “ fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
No music thrills his cold, insens2te soul, 
l“or him in vain the stars harmonious roll ; 
For him in vain the earth puts on her bloom, 
The Spring’s gay garland decks cold Winter’s tomb 


s 


‘The fountains flash, the frolic zephyrs play, 
And budding trees assume their green array. 


In vain for him, bright in her cloudless noon, 
Sails the slow splendor of the harvest moon, 
While the hushed landseape in the mellow beam 


Sleeps as if conscious of some happy dream. 


lor him the roses, lovers of sweet dews, 
In vain their perfumes through the air diffuse 

And show the diamonds in their velvet laps : 

At him in vain the ladies set their caps. 

He lives that lonely, miserable thing 

Of whom to frighten babies nurses sing— 

A horrid, hateful, selfish, naughty one, 

Whom matrons scandalize and misses shun, 
Whom no brief nights console for tedious days— 
Y’clept a bachelor, in common phrase. 

Yet I would not with recreant jest profane, 
Controlling Love, thy undisputed reign! 

What though to me thou hast no favor shown, 

I kneel still suppliant at thy air-built throne : 

Thy smile’s sweet promise single men resign, 

But when life’s ray itself has ceased to shine. 

Oh charming folly! beautiful deceit ! 

Making rough smooth, dim clear, and bitter sweet ; 
If thou’rt a phantom still Jet me pursue— 

A fond delusion, still believe thee true. 


A word to close this free, discursive strain: 
Not uttered idly, nor, | trust, in vain. 
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Your summons hither promptly I obeyed, 

A little frightened, though not quite dismayed. 
What! write a poem in these rail-road times! 
Supply young merchants with dome stic rhymes ! 
A home-made poem! made “ to order” too, 

And for Bostonians! ah, what can I do! 

Boston, the mart of literature and taste, 

Where diamonds pass for diamonds, paste is paste! 
Have they no bards, no minstrels of their own? 
Has Spracve’s high Muse to ampler regions flown ' 
Is the pure lyre of Dana silent still? 

Flows not “ Hyperion” at his own sweet will ? 
Where murmurs now the harp of Palestine ? 
And where that gay, enchanting verse of thine, 
My early frie nd, whose faintest numbers fell 
Like the clear cadence of a deep-toned bell! 
Still, slave ond conqueror of science, roams, 
Where duty calls the brilliant mind of Hotmes 
Hard is the task to sing, when music fails 

In such a nest of tuneful nightingales. 

I thought of Lessine’s fable and applied 

Its humbling moral to my soaring pride: 

Let me not tempt too bold, too grand a strain ; 
Plain is my subject, let my verse be plain. 
Resolving thus, my rapid pen sped o’er— 

Like some light barque that seeks a grateful shore— 
A sea of paper : we: it sought in vain, 
Attendant friends, that grateful shore to gain? 
Has my swift voyage a single care beguiled ! 
On my recital has one kind lip smiled ? 

If any so “ infatuated” be, 

Right welcome is such guerdon unto me. 

For such what songster would not dare to try 
His feeble wings beneath a favoring sky ? 


Yet, let me not deny a loftier aim 

Than that which I have ventured thus to claim. 
If by my aid one truth has triumphed, then 
Contented I resign thee, faithful pen! 

Go to thy rest where never hand of mine 

Can trace with thee the rude yet earnest line. 
Go to thy rest with all that thou hast done— 
Sallies of sense, experiments at fun, 

Songs, sonnets, satires, epigrams and plays, 
The sport of younger, toil of older days— 

Let none survive! (a most superfluous prayer) 
But all thy quiet, thy oblivion share. 

Then, unregardful of your praise or blame, 

Ye critic-tribe, ye almoners of fame ! 

I shall beg nothing of your mercy, save 

A name unnoted and a peaceful grave. 
Enough for me if partial love can tell 

** He worshipped truth and kept her precepts well ; 
The false he hated, though the world received, 
And in imposture never once believed ; 

He loved his kind, yet sought the love of few, 
And valued old opinions more than new.” 

Be this my epitaph : from man I ask 

This meed alone for life’s laborious task ; 

No further recompense, no more renown, 

No greener laurel and no brighter crown. 
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MRS. 


Tue announcement which appear- 
ed in the Democratic Review some 
months since, of a forthcoming volume 


sms from the pen of Mrs. Butler, 





ol por 

must have been received with unusual 
pleasure, if our own individual satisfac- 
tion may be in any degree the criterion 


il feeling. To the many 
thousands, who, a few ye 
thronged nightly to witness her personi- 
fication of “the beings of the mind,” 
when, in the dramatic world she was 
the brightest particular star of two 
hemispheres, she must be the embodied 
jdeal of all those beautiful creations of 
the fancy that float indistinctly before 
: till we 
in some liv- 


of the gener 


irs since, 


us like dreams or shadows, 
recognize them incarnate 
ing. breathing form; and all those we 
imagine, to whom she is such a bright 
remembrance, would for her re- 


‘e in another department of 


look 


appearan 
art, with great interest and high ex- 
pectations The few short poems that 
appeared in the newspapers and maga- 
zines while she was yet Miss Kemble, 
( great unde- 
veloped power, of a depth of sentiment 
and toree of € xpression that gave pro- 
mise of a fuller and more perfect utter- 
ance. The volume has at length ap- 
1, and to judge again from our 
individual experience, it has disappoint- 
the high a 

that were formedof it. That the in- 
ten years the 
Butler before 
the public has not been passed in sacri- 
ficing to Apollo at the foot of Parnas- 
from the small number 
ed in the volume, 


evince d the possession of 


measure nticipations 


t since 


ervai Of nine or 


} “MY 
ast appearance ol Mrs. 


sus, is evident 
of the poems contal 
many of which have already appeared 
in print Indeed, if we are rightly 
informed, put in 
harness, or what amounts to the same 
thing, into the hands of the publishers, 
to secure the welfare of a certain fa- 
vorite wing/ess steed, and not with any 
premeditated intention of obtaining im- 
But wh itever comes before 


Pegasus has been 


mortality 


the public inthe questionable shape of 


a book, critics will speak to, without 
regard to the causes of its appearance. 


T he poems 


themselves would confirm 


Butler. 


by Frances Anne 
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POEMS.* 


the suggestion that they were publish- 
ed without any strict reference to Jite- 
rary reputation, and show evidently 
that the fair author had not the fear of 
criticism before her eyes. Many of 
them are the mere ebullitions of her 
lively faney, thrown off apparently 
without the slightest effort, and never 
re-touched afterwards. The perfection 
of a work of art is, doubtless, in con- 
cealing the labor that produces it; but 
there is a carelessness, or too evident 
absence of effort, that is perhaps more 
objectionable than the appearance of 
labor itself. 

Many of these poems, and some 
among the best of them, are disfigured 
by lines either a syllable too long or 
too short, or by an unmusical arrange- 
ment of words; all of which could 
have been remedied by a stroke of the 
pen, and it is the certainty of the au- 
thor’s ability that renders the sin the 
less pardonable in the eyes of criticism. 
For instance, in the otherwise exqui- 
site sonnet, ** 1 would I knew the lady 
of thy heart,” one line by being eleven 
svilables long instead of ten, and most 
arranged, mars the 


inharmoniously 
and in 


beauty of the whole fourteen: 
the next poem two lines are introduced 
of an entirely different measure, which 
the harmony of whole 
The freque nt recurrence of 


such small faults constitutes one great 


destroy the 


piece. 


fault of the volume. 

Another defect in many of these 
poems is their want of completeness, 
and an absence of the constructive fac- 
ally or artistic Too many of 
them are mere fragments ; brilliant, to 
be sure, and promising well for the 
wealth of the mine from whence they 
came,—but still fragments. In the 
midst of atrain of pleasant fancies we 
turn over the leaf, and lo! she has 
changed her theme to begin a new 
strain,and to end it inthe same way, 
leaving us with taste excited but un- 
But to conclude our ungra- 
fault-finding in as few 


power. 


satisfied. 
cious task of 


possible, our impression is 


words as 





that Mrs. Butler has not done herself 
justice in the volume before us; but it 
ladelphia. Cary & Hart. 1844. 
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is valuable inasmuch as it intimates 
what she could do, an’ if she would. 
lt is but the fluttering of wings that 
should soar to the empyrean, 

Many of these poems indicate the 
intensesi love of nature, a spirit exqui- 
sil ly susceptible to her beautiul 
and that finds re- 


pose as on a mother’s bosom, in her 





1 
scenes ana vole 





leafy solitudes, by the rushi 12 streams 
ind the sounding ocean. Opening the 


volume at random we come updn this 


sonnet: 


* Cover me with your everlasting arms, 

Ye guardian giants of this solitude! 

From the ill sight of men, and from the 
rude, 

Tumultuous din of yon wild world’s 
alarms! 

Oh, knit your mighty limbs around, above, 

And close me in for ever! Let me dwell 

With the wood-spirits, in the darkest cell 

That ever with your verdant locks ye 
wove, 

The air is full of countless voices, joined 

In one eternal hymn; the whispering 
wind, 

The shuddering leaves, the hidden water- 
springs, 

The work-song of the bees, whose honey’d 
wings 

Hang in the golden tresses of the lime, 

Or buried lie in purple beds of thyme.” 


And in the following invocation we 


seem to breathe the air of a summer 

noon in the shade of the overhanging 

trees : 

Spirit of all sweet sounds! who in mid air 

Sittest enthroned, vouchsafe to hear my 

prayer! 

Let all those instruments of music sweet, 

That in great nature’s hymn bear burthen 
meet, 

Sing round this mossy pillow, where my 
head 

From the bright noon-tide sky is sheltered. 

Thou southern wind! wave, wave thy 
od’rous wings, 

O’er your smooth channels gush, ye crys- 
tal springs! 

Ye laughing elves! that through the rust- 
ling corn 

Run chattering; thou tawny-coated bee, 

Who at thy honey-work sing’st drowsily ;' 

And ye, oh ye! who greet the dewy morn 

And fragrant even-tide with melody, 

Ye wild-wood minstrels, sing my lullaby!” 

The Poems entitled “ Absence,” and 
‘The Prayer of a LonelyHeart,” are 
two of the most perfect in the volume. 


The latter, a litany, which will wake a 





r's Poems. [ Noy. 
response in every lonely heart, we ean- 


not lorvear to extract. 


THE PRAYER OF A LONELY 
*T am alone—oh be thou i 
Great God! from whem the meanest are 
not iar: 
Nor in presumption of t 
Striving to find the secrets of itself 
Make I my weeping prayer; in the deep 





want 
Of utter loneliness, God! I seek thee: 
If the worm may creep up tothy fellow. 
ship, 


Or dust, instinct with yearning, rise to- 
wards thee. 

I have no fellow, Father! of my 

None that be kindred—none com 
to me, 

And the vast love, and harmony, and 
brotherhood 

Of the dumb creatures thou hast made be- 
low me, 

Vexes my soul with its own bitter lot. 

Around me grow the trees, each by the 
other, 

Innumerable leaves, each like the other, 

Whisper and breathe, and live and move 
together. 


Around me spring the flowers; each rosy 





Hath sisters leaning their fair cheeks 
gainstit. 
The birds fly all above me; not alone, 


But coupled in free fellowship, or muster- 






ing 
A 1movous hand sweeping in | D2 s 
rms . ’ 4 1? ‘ 1 
The wide blue fields between the clouds; 


the clouds 


Troop in society, each on the other 


Shedding, like sympathy, reflected light. 
The waves, a multitude, tog run 
To the ¢ sen; 
N thi 





Oh God! save I alone! ther ° let me come 

Good Father! to thy feet, when even as 
now, 

Tears, that no human hand is near to 
wipe, 

O’erbrim mine eyes; oh wipe them, thou, 
my Father! 

When in my heart the stores of its affec- 
tions 

Piled up unused, locked fast, are like to 
burst 

The fleshly casket, that may not contain 
them, 

Let me come nigh to thee ;—accept them 
thou, 

Dear Father! Fount of Love! Compas- 
sionate God! 

When in my spirit burns the fire, the 
power, 

That have made men utter the words of 


angels, 








Mrs 
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And none are near to bid me speak and 
live: 

Hearken, oh Father! maker of my spirit! 

God of my soul, to thee I will outpour 

The hymns resounding through my trou- 
bled mind; 

The sighs and sorrows of my lonely heart, 

The tears and weeping of my weary eyes: 

Be thou my fellow, glorious, gracious God, 

And fit 








me for such fellow ship with thee.” 


scattered 


and 


the voiume are energetic 





elog t the expression of all true 
pas m m { be » ana iOowll as the 
sof Sappho. ‘They are the utter- 
Sol hh 0 in he r strength of 
.¢ t can rand break. but that 
ean nev ize Indeed in 
this d tment of poetry Mrs. Butler 
} t or i nong the poets of 
he voran of her own, 
Ce 1 ) ior her beauty and 
her n for her misfort 
lo ex | yi LSS10N, a cer- 
tain { y that lew \ 
| I i Se | Ol t! 
ted Spl 8 OL th 
‘ nt her than 
( may v Lid 
‘ in writers ot 1 
ive eX} n to 
1 l ( "Li huty or 
the i s by no mean 
‘ I POUULse fa SS 10 ; 
( ( 1s 1 i the expression 
of the VY O1 } Ss ii ih arti ., 
th fashions th €, per- 
ert f in its proport ® and 
] i repo in the other, 
ike f{ ne wre ies wilh the 
gods 1 inspires his creation with 
the Promethean fire. ‘To illustrate 
M 5) l€ r's powe r ot giving expre S- 
sion to we extract the toilow- 


lark, lonely night, 
When sleep and silence keep their watch 
o'er m 





l’alse love ! in thy despite 


I will be with thee then. 
world of dreams thy spirit 





in the 
Vs, 
Seeking in vain the peace it finds not here, 
Thou shalt be led back to thine early days 
Of life and love, and I will meet thee there. 
I'll come to thee with the bright sunny 

brow : 
That was hope’s throne before I met with 
thee: 
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And then I’ll show thee how ’tis furrowed 
now, 
By the untimely age of misery. 
I’ll speak to thee in the fond joyous tone 
That wooed thee still with love’s impas- 
sioned spell, 
And then I’1] teach thee how I’ve learned 
to moan, 
last upon 
fell. 
I'll come to thee in all youth’s brightest 
power, 
on that day thy faith to mine was 
plighted, 
And then I’]] tell thee, weary hot 
How that spring’s early promise 


blighted. 


Since thine ear its accents 


4 
415 


r by hour, 
D3 
has been 


I'll tell thee of the long, long, dreary years 
‘That have pass’d 07 


less; 


“St lane? . lax 
iY L0ALNSOMe Cays, I 


rme hopeless, object- 


} 
yf burning 
Ol DUTDINS 





tears, 


Ter a | . ] ‘ 
ly wild despair, my utter loneliness, 
‘ 








y heart-sick dream 1 my feverish 
bed, 
My fearful longing to be with the dead ; 
In the dark, | tht, 
When sleep and silence keep their wa 
o'er men, 
False love! in thy d te 
We tr shall me va 


h that I may meet thee 


whither our spirits 


In that dim world I 


llow life 


and darkness it 


i ‘ 1 ‘ } y y ‘ . } | 
Is it a sin that then my voice should 


ores t the e 

With all that love that I must die con- 

cealing ? 

Will 
The agony that preys upon my 
Is *t not enough, through the long, loath- 
some d 
hold each 

control ? 
May I not wish the staring 
gone, 
and its thousand torturing mo- 
ments done, 

And prying sights and sounds of men 

away ? 

Oh, still and silent Night! when all things 
sleep, 

Locked in thy swarthy breast, my 
ke ep: 

Come, with thy visioned hopes and bless- 
ings now! 

I dream the only happiness I know.’ 


* } ] + n : * n : y 
my tear-laden eyes sin inreveaill 


soul ¢f 





LY, 


To look and word in stern 
sun-licht 


Day 


secret 


’ 


The lines to a picture are most 


thrilling and vivid :— 








** TO A PICTURE. 


«‘ Oh, serious eyes ! how is it that the light, 
The burning rays, that mine pour into 
ye, 

Still find ye cold, and dead, and dark as 


night; 
Oh, lifeless eyes! can ye not answer 
me? 


Oh, lips! whereon mine own so often 
} 


dwell, 
Hath love’s warm, fearful, thrilling touch 


no spel 
To waken sense in ye 


? Oh, misery! 


Oh, breathless lips! can ye not speak to 





Thon SOl 


Fall scalding over thee; in vain, in 








I press thee to my heart, whose hopes 
and fears 
Are all thine own; thou dost not fee 
the strain, 
O thou deep image! wilt thou not 
rey 
T wv : ¢ t 7??? 
io my fond prayers and wild i atry ? 
The 1 . Mrs. Butler’ 
, hal, | 
i is ~ } iw hil 
. 7 T i aee 
i 
K("'o ! fa ( . i 
4 ; 
M 1 Anaere f wa 
we c ; . 
To me ; — 
| he + 1K 
‘ ( ts frie S 5 t 
‘ i f ( Ss é DecE - 
ence, oT I yne I I 
on death, the cert “ 
‘ + 7 ] ‘ 
nation of th il e | 8 s 
; 
fe, | t is not the I 
es rues ne erthe 1 ~ 
’ ili Ut 
‘ } ‘ i E 
ti 1 be I hat ow ot 
yvouthit it y Vil 1 | S e as L 
pastime ind a reve s not more fa 
than the desp \ nh § eeds it, 
I 
when the world seen 1 
ind life a funeral pagea 
Irom which we set forth 
age lies bathed in s 
flowers bloom under our feet with thei: 
low nexhaled and their rf; > r 
cew unexhaled and their perfume un- 
wasted ;—farther on dark clouds gloom 
eS a 1 cet 
neavuy ove us, and their ilgnhtning 





terna 
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God and Heaven are above us. 


I } } } 


Not 
brilliant and rapturous, not hopeless and 


} 


jiovless, but solemn and sublime 


iS the 
pilgrimage of a human soul. It 


be with ain th it we shou d 3 1 su¢ 





| n 
lines as the following, did nott 

hope essness foretell the daw Z Ol the 
steady and serene light of faith 

“ 4 RETROSPECT. 
‘Life wanes, and the bright sunlight 
our yout 
Sets o’er the mountain tops, where once 


Hope ste od, 


Oh, Innocence! oh, Trustfulness! ol 
Truth! 
Where are Ve ll. white-hand l sister ood 
Who with me on my way did walk along, 
Singing sweet scraps of that in rtlai song 
That’s hymned in Heaven, but ath no 
ec here ¢ 
A depar fellows b eal 
Of the young spirit, v ; ghts 
Upon this earth 1 as iy? 
Fare ve ' fair < ( I . 
J I> $ i that : = 3 n 
c ' ; P cue a i f = 
i | et I 
4 ] nk ft 
I 17 wra 
| ‘ 
‘Poor exile! { 
‘7 ' f ¢ 
tra 
one of B I B naxe 
C ae el sale ae * 
peaking of } 1 
lant, ne ' 
it its era . 
ut forth its leaves 
vet? I k w nol. 
( 1 was Eve’s 
The lines addressed to the young 
gentlemen leaving the Ac ny at 








1844.] 


“ Life is before ye; oh! if ye could look 

Into the secrets of that sealed book, 

Strong as ye are in youth, and hope, and 
faith, 

Ye should sink down and 
us breath !”” 

Could the dread Sphinx’s lips but once 
disclose 

And utter but a whisper of the woes 

Which must o’ertake ye in your life-long 
doom, 


falter, “ Give 


Well might ye ery, “ Our cradle be our 
tomb !”? 
Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken 


wings, 

Earth’s brightest triumphs, what despised 
things; 

Friendship, how feeble; love, 
a flame ; 


how fierce 


Your joy half sorrow, half your glory 
shame, 
Hollowness, weariness, and, worst of all, 


Self-scorn, that pities not its own deep 
fall, 
Fast-gathering d 

light, 
Oh! could ye 

might, 
Cower 


arkness and 


fast-waning 


1) 


see it ali, ye 


might, ye 


n the dust. 





une *y 
And die but in beholding what is life 
[It would seem that al] subjective po- 
etry must be desponding in its tone, and 
that whatever n et nature of the 
outward life, no one who draws fror 
t! yard of x nee, W sport 
y ol ct osit ar Luthors 
who have written most of themselves, 
are those whose work th most 
melanchols Rousseau. t most 
e of late write é m 
[ 1B 5 | that 
livi It is— 
‘ Even as a broken mirror, which the 
In every { ent iti es, and makes 
At and images of one that was 
The sa 
And that ig s him Objective 
authors, on the contrary, are those who 
write with cheerfulness. (Chaucer 1s 
as buoyant in cheerfulness as in fancy, 


tward life. 


deals mostly with ou 
aht be 
Chaucer 
follow 


Al ike tendency in literature mi 
traced, we apprehend, from 
down to Byron. 


1 


that we have the in 


But it does not 


lividual life either 


in the one case or the other. Rabelais 
was a solemn spirit; and Sterne was, 
through life, an unhappy man. Cow- 


per, who has throughout written cheer- 
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fully, was predisposed to gloomy in- 
sanity, and more than once attempted 
his own life. The cause of this dis- 
tinction must be, that subjective writers, 
taking small account of I 
sensations of which life is in a 
measur fall back upon the 
boundless and enduring soul which no 
sensations can fill, and life in this as- 
pect must always be disconsolate. The 
a tend sency may be qué ally one- 
sided, but it is not disheartening. Out- 
ward existence draws men from the 
sources of their sorrows, and they lose 

the sense of individuality in sympathy or 
interest. It is well, then. to paint life 
as it appears to our hopes as to our de- 


is nothing a 


1 
those passing 


4 
oreat 








e composed, 


bsolute 
y, the painting 


as there 


spair; and 


in our condition, re 





will be as true The 
highest genius sa 
comprehensive ar 

In our later I j and 
re 





diffe rent tend 
personal and the 
which bre: 


eS are apparent, one 
ersonai ; one 


lividual 


> other im] 


ithes out from the ine 





existence, and the other which lives 
n the imaginative and the ideal By- 
ron is the highest example of the one, 
rs tie é of the other. Pe V would 
be ¢ ny lete in the union of > two 

he actuality of Byron, enl d and 
elevated by the grandeur of Shelley 
or the l t i shelley made In- 
carnat in i in ps ssion of 
Byron. Should any on ise having 
ailiinity With oO Ss, 10 1 t these 
sel t I 1encies, | Vv pe t true 

i 

1 great poet of 
een W mightier 


»oreat splrl { 
utterance. Wheth 
arise from the worn- 


the old world, ort 





mined. Miss M 
America 
witnessing the proc essot w 


‘al and conventional, in this 


after > iking of 


“Some genius will yet arise. The ex- 


pectants take a wail here and a flourish 


there, to be the music; but the hour has 
not yet struck, the leader has not yet 
come to his place, to strike those chords 
that must echo over the world.” 


And Mrs. Butler, in 


that most spon- 








taneous and amusing book, her Jour- 
nal, asks, eloquently : 


«Where are the poets of this land? 
Why, such a world should bring forth men 
with minds and souls larger than any that 
ever dwelt in mortal flesh; Homers and 
Miltons, Dantes and Shakspeares. Have 
these glorious scenes poured no inspirings 
into hearts worthy to behold and praise 
their beauty? Is there none to come 
here, to worship among these hills and 
waters till his heart burns within him, 
and the hymn of inspiration flows from 
his lips and rises to the sky? Is there 
not one among the sons of such a soil, to 
send forth its praises to the universe, to 
throw 


new glory round mountains, 


new beauty over the waves? Surely 
there will come a hen tl lovely 





land will be vocal with the sound of song; 


} } 


when every ciose-i ed valley and way- 
ing wood, rifted rock and { ig strean 
shall have its prais 

[That America is ¢ ed to pro 
( eé worthy ers ~182 

s nti st 

y, almost, as t ung of the 
continent on f s of the old 1 
men sn { { I 
have done emerge from 
the midnight of but to bask 
I e merida ‘ i 
sation F ) 
borne dow ) ) y aristo 
ey, humanity he takes a new stand. 
With the recognition, if not the prac- 
tice, of great principles for the founda- 
tion of gov: nent, with a magnificent 
country, whose shores are washed by 
the oreat oceans, Whose iakes are seas 





whose rivers the most majestic 
water the earth, whose commerce 


raliroads 
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and canals, like great arteries, inter. 
sect its whole surface, and bear life 
and activity its corner, 
here it would seem the human mind js 
destined to develop its highest powers, 

‘he materials for a great national lit- 
erature are not yet exhausted. There 
are sublime moral truths, that as yet 


to remotest 


have found no utterance in any litera. 
ture ; but the 
trumpet tones of eloquence and poetry 
must vibrate the 
heart of The gre: 
all literat 


actual. 


which, when spoken in 
’ 
universal 
it end of 
1€allse the 
» new and hicher literature 


ition of the ideal. 


Lhrough 
humanity. 


has been to ik 





must aim at the 








As yet there has been properly no 
I ; 
Christian literature. The sublime 
truths of ti New Testame: the 
Peace G xi W OT! 
t wa ! i ¥ f ove 
1s ’ 
} ‘ it nave WaAACHCE( ) 
¢ { om ; nor ld they 
ever ( itries the 
1) inl i l i many © sacri 
) LO ie Ww A new 
t , » Lit Vi \\ a I | i j to 
t oi t eat truths, 
i Ct p ni l Vi les 
sphe f idual influence, for here 
mind 1 ( | Mrs. Butler ha 
n hi y her! W her 
i id force ¢ 
cha Id t find a more 
imple field r exe! un l 
as she § 1 not pass away wit 
| Lv oS ae 4 té ps the Sa 5 Ol 
Ti if An mo tne voices ol the 
V (re ion lat are now fainty 
rd above t proar of Db ss and 
care, and the din of | , we 
s i stiy toa 1 her 
‘ id more ‘ 





1844. ] 


B rn t f or of 
' 
the fo { ht | 
a or . ; 
BC) 
Ue : 
Both ink—bot! 
we It al MN 
— d chiefl it 
tal ( vine “ od WW | 
: ; 
no than as noblemel Both wer 
i 1 
f nd 1 et Ss creatures, scorn- 
ot lefying th own age, 
trampling on eritics th could not 
nderstand then nd ling for 
thems es lame it nite of tt l 
vailing taste and literat of their 
.) ¢ 
t Bot wert estless beings, 
rl th ld to ridt mselves of 
‘ “~—s ¢ y on hat ; 
{ | s ina ed 
y B rloom\ ' ‘ i 
able } ) even » bor 1 ex- 
} tec t i extreme f feel- 
rw i § of l aa Le i 1 l 
m ( But though t cl 
r t ‘ ‘ t 2 fi sti ’ I S Of 
r nee, yet In many t 3 tney 
W € t ] ke Ar l W ] 
strar r st uf moment the resem- 
' et es, Alfi becomes more 
e al IK man, af { By on I 
ke 1 It n Alf vas a more 
earnest e man, than Byron. H 
had 1 f trength of ch icter, mo 
 — a 1] } ) 
of la 





i 
. - iy irr 
, } + 

s ’ . 
’ es of M h on th 
} ‘ Alf ’s were 
1ea f fe it 
life of othe ' tten in then 
sy \ 5 l tudle 
effect evi did; Alfie 
eve ] f vas oft rec] 





‘ rie ( ner 
I ; 
ate w brave the latte - 
knew the nsation of fear. One wished 
o } 4} } 1 
to | hought brave, and endeavored 


to act as he imagined a hero should 
act; the other gave hi If no thought 


on the subject, but when bravest, seem 
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rhe 
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pe ure ; in ( succesé - 
ing half the world bel Ls 
generous und | 0 to e 
otner I cords Wi ime q vo 
instances In whic! avarice had any 
control over hin Byron, when in 
Genoa, by unpardonable importunity, 
prevailed on La Blessington to sell 
him a favorite horse she had bro ht 
into Italy for her own use; and then 


ast that 


ive the price (ihe la 
aaa Ta ¢ 
pala in Eengland. 


coul named) she 
Alfieri, on the contrary, was constantly 
giving away his fine blood-horses, and 
often to those who were mere 
quaintances, and scarcely thanked him 


The former loaned money 





20. 


for the gift. 


to the Greeks to aid them in their 
strugele for freedom, but took good 


care to have for the 
debt; while the latter gave away for 
ever his fortune, reserving to 
himself t 
he might be per 
allegi: the 
mont. 


Both were men of great 


ample security 


entire 
Oe } 
oniy a moderate income, 


llv free 


ty tyrant of Pied- 





yr 
tha 


from all 





ince to 








u. c t 
rid of himself, and 
V yin é it 
ve 

time i iit I olisno l i 
thing, but ved t while th 
world should } va it it. One 
was hurried ¢ i y his fierce 
passions as wit i oO plon, and 

; 

iinding no vent to his feelings save in 


stifled curses ; the other went proudly 


voluntary exile, 


} 


into 
rhymes all the time, 


despised know how much after all he 


thoucht about them. 








Such were these two strange beings, 
ind such their points of resemblance 
and difference t ; contrasting 
them together, we think we have given 
the best or e f Alfi : haracter 
He was 80 sile nt on his owl ; 


that we should have known little of 
him but for his aut y, found 
among his papers aiter his death. It 
is seldom that a ud and ] onate 
an leaves us a plain and simple his- 
both ment y and out 

( i¢ lo coo ly 

d ils own fol es 





draw the 
nerves in Jaying bare 
was 


his deepest ications when he 


shows an 





to ao it, 


Alfieri. 





[ Noy, 





amount of il 
multit e ol 
expost | 1] the 
prompted h 
trickery to wh 
id torn \ 
wore, m y of | 
Le 5 Ol id 
sorrow 


own 


Alfieri, according to his ac- 
, was born in Asti, Pie dmont, on 


the 17th of January, 1749, “* of noble, 


; : , 
opulent, a! ré spectanbit parents Of 
feeble health, and passionate tempera- 
ment, we d in his childhood the germ 
of his after melanchol 1 reckless- 


V nen he was 





dency, to destroy 


find mn at the AK idemy in Tu ili, lay- 
17 the loundations, as he termed it, of 
his “ no education.”” ‘Though not tor- 


tured with a club foot like Lord Byron, 
what seemed 





equally bad—dreadful eruptions, which 
drew on him the most disgusting nick- 
names, and drove him into solitude, 
and fed with bitter food his already 


At the age of 








7TOWING me Choly. 
thirte¢ i was allowed to go to the 
‘ 1. , 
O} LA W f nis ranveiy e 
I pass nature fteit ior Ut! 
| 
fir { x r ‘ y 
| I I 
‘ ‘ } * | = 
tr SLE t i 1 | i 
‘ 1 ‘ ‘ y 
K nine che ‘4 ni ing, 
wh 1k I I t Live mo- 
S , ) LAL Tol \ ek ii Wan- 
( ad ai Jin a | found, yet 
ry ly a: y 
I ASiTi ( y iil Al Ly 
tate, the far I tn i t crowded 
! ; fs y 
‘ nN ft i S ‘ ih » y . t al c 
} 2 ? 
no iang n which to speak O t 
' 
these I ¥ emotions that sti ed it 
f n ) t re f in solitud 
hough weak : ! violent in 
S le S { ea W | can- 
iar, ] ‘ 4 | 
aor! i . i pee 
) ' 
those i rre to \ i i 5 
tempe ment y 1 at 
th e of hit hn t tin - 
t ! ( ‘ nis 
i A ‘ bhak i i » VV ‘ i 
un fi Cra I on in v 
co hie nt ior mm nS, el in 
vield to what he consi ed a st 
: 
demand At sevente he ents is 
ensign in the provinclaiarmy, a n 
' J 
ifter commenced his roving life, which 
lasted for nine years. Havi by de- 
} na 
pree t ot i ] I ina 
everything it hi faithful servant 


outh of 


o 
Pp 


Elia, 


he passed through 





C1i1es, 
mood was on him. 


to visit the 





more t n countries Ol urope, 
ind { r th vance furnished 
him not equal to the ¢ x} ‘nditures he 
anticipated, he suddenly became ex- 
ceedin y parsimonious, adenying him- 
self all places of public amusement, 
and even withholding from his servant 
his just dues. Attempting to go from 


Rome to Venice by 

post, to save expense, he 
} } 

exasperated by the slow progress he 


became so 


made, that he forgot his avarice, paid 
his Vetturino, 
free man agi 
he went over to London, to which he 
seemed to take a sudden fancy. But 


came a 
Disgusted with Paris, 


took post, and be 





aiter awh becoming tired of the 
hea | S ssemblies, and suppers, and 
banquets, he turned coachman, driving 
his tri | up to the door of places of 
amusement, and showing his skill in 
bring! his carriage out safely from 
t n that blocked up the entrance 
A \ ion n ode on horse! " 
four « » hours { morning, and 
t I x two or thre l 
Il yr, Witt f ra ) 
OI ture rom | il hh 
v Holland, 1 at the H 
s 10 } iv ) 
talian rin, the o t of his passiun 
\ ( e vi yr bri le 
ol I 1muese idor to H 
i 5 i was Tre irne ‘ 
\ 1 fe the first time the 
I Nn ] | , ol His pa Si S 
1,2] tis [ eam OL love 
I 
Z y to 3 ig power, 
ind ted fi the third 
happin B ity 
1 he ; 
lor f I I é 
\. 4 } 
. , ai 
S I 
i 
0 cS i ; 
tf s ) 
\ ed, and aftera 
m was band- 
\ Struck 
vio ief, | 
( nd vr off his 
I \ vi l 
i i t i i { 
t d | i 
. ' int, 
i WwW i seen a s} I ion of 


Vettura, instead of 
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him, and entered the room just in time 
Thus, at twenty 
age, he found his first 


down with a 


to save hin. years ol 





great sorrow, 
rloom that 
sh idowed all his future, he turned his 
He had scarce] 
t about witl 
the energy of an unconquerable will to 
shake off his settled melancholy. But 
what could he Full of 


sentiment, fire leet, he 


‘ ] iw 1 
and dpuraened 





steps homeward 
teps homeward. 


rived at Turin, before he 


dot passion, 
un- 
as a peas- 
In this crisis of fe and feel- 
Plutarch’s Lives fell his 
hand, and he fed his youthful imagina- 
tion on ‘Timoleon, Cesar, Br Pelo 
till fired with 
their high patriotism, or lofty achieve- 
ments, he would spring to his feet, and 
round his room like a madman, 
the day he was 


and inte 


doubtedly was, but ignorant 


} 
his 


ant. 


ings, into 


tus, 


Cato, and others, 


pidas, 


rave 
weeping and cursing 


wee] 
bern in Piedmont. 


About this time his friends wishing 


him to become a diplomatist, pre valled 
] 


on him to offer himself to a lady of 





wea and influence, thinking such an 
ince would aid his in ob- 
taining a situation. ly for 
him she rejected his] ysal,and happy 
1 bis deliverance he started again on 
his travels, ly ed Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Hol- 
ind ineland. ‘The restiess feel- 

ing within him found not even momenta- 
ry relief except in motion. It would 


not allow him to 
iim on from one ne 


sometimes well 1 1g 





T 

in i,ondon, the termination hwe 

ould think nt have ct 1 him for 

' } 
ever Ol wful passion, kindled into a 
blaze all the exciting elements of his 
nad 
e 
we 
ra 
VW 
Tit 
me 
a 1 
\ Tr iv eve o s 
a } to the V 1 S mis- 
tress \ Ain t ) on fo 
» « I in a othe 
i ( y is OT er t > ke p 

} appoln it with | ill the 

passions that had heretofore scourged 
’ ; 


emotions 


compared to 


him were caim 
his maniac fury and rage on learning 
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that this worthless woman whom he first tragedy. It was a miserable thing 
loved with such absorbing passion, had enough, but it awoke a new passion 
given him but the second place in her within him, and he felt at once that he 


favor—the first being reserved for her~ had found a full vent to the fires that 
husband’s groem. Guilty as his love were consuming him, viz.: verse. He 
had been, he had resolved to marry her resolved on a new e, and the first 
the moment she was free from her hus- thing was, to break the guilty chain that 
band. But now all the fury of a fiend had degraded hi After days and 











was roused inhim. Heraved andtore weeks of torture and suffering, com- 
and screamed, a prey to the conscious- pelling | ; servant to tie him down in 
ness of wasted affection, mortified pride, his chair that his wavering resolution 
merited degradation and a merciless might not carry him back to his low 
conscience. bondage, he finally « Fron 
Broken down in spirit, the ferocity this moment the history of Alt e- 
of the man gave way for awhile to set- gins to bright He cel 
tled melancholy, and he commenced victory in a sonnet, the first he ever 
again histravels. Spainalone remained wrote It is full of feeling, ar en- 
to be seen, and he turned his restless titled ** Primo Sonetto.” It commences 
footsts ps thither. But change of scene- 
ry could no longer charm him He Ho vinto alfin n ne ho 
visited Madrid without becoming ac- vinto 
qi ted with a single being there but Speuta é la fiamma che vorace ardeva.” 
Here 
na Which has been tr 1— 
* T’ve cor ut jast, u I « not de 
And spent e flame i burned 
up 
I’ve broke ( ters of M ive 
I power of a Demon—l’ve rent 
SI ter tu kill hin 1d Wo 1 have t a 
ao tfor the te osition of ¢ . 
Aft é rrel was over, Alfieritold « Ere I loved thee, base one, I y that 
I la ne wo nave e¢ | le | t e fire 
to have killed him 1 though the ser- Tha ed on thine lar Was pas- 
vant s anger was not wholly clears ' s s fierce fi 
went hed avineg the doc mas ‘on I swore l wv i quen I s\ eon my 
tween thelr roon Af he had been I ’ 
in bed some t e he called out to | But t ce est s es 1 P 
bidd h l ome nd kill h for he . ol ime 
was how at nceiess ind f richly ; . 
meritec eath Such was n : oe ci igs : a _— ’ 
‘ ry i volcano In his bose vet 1 nN aa l te Se al 
aan Sas Goaenes ne sees 1 
A | i iW \ e years ot R si ; e uy ' 
~ eward Satiated with tray VW $07 e soul of the ‘ 
gusted with everything, ar tim of Ie 
m { I] W i ft endea- 
vored t pos s lorin. A “But these tears shall be dried—the day 
th e ¢ in enti é sorace shall ¢g 
fula ( t he others And shall - whe I 
U1 ned him into a half um free, 
I \ = f t f st 0 mnt on Dy O1 vCie el vil ' . a ¢ ce , 
his mis é , dispelled this dream, Be it so c = ab ” . 
and ie woke to more se} ous thought. _ 
Soon after his mistress was also taken The fierce struggle was at last ended 
ill, and w itching by her side, he com- anda new life opened on the poet The 
menced without purpose or plan, and passion, the melancholy, the indomita- 


solely to occupy the silent hours, his ble will, even in things wrong, h 








man. 


that sat- 


isfies most men proved him to be wor- 
wy ana ipa f i better I rs. He 
seized Ly * and tho 1 its strings 
maadt I { ranges ( oO nder 
his { ces, yet 1e ved l 
powe I { prepared t ones 
and for evé Lo 1 li 1 the lee - 
ti 1d f Ml er the wi i Af 
t um ’ le to read the 
j } ) rant w e of the 
I A L’ iii j is 
of P } 1 b yne ch sed for 


? + } ‘ 
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About this time, weary with the re- 





straints his own government placed on 
his actions, and resolved to be free at 
any sacrifice, he gave is entire pro- 
| ty toa married sister, and reserving 
to himsell a certalr com took up 
his residence in. | ence Prompte I 
to this act by his hatred of iny and 
love of letters, it threw h e en- 
t y upon his own gt nd his 
renius t nphe He v com- 


ine t were combpie ) Lv no- 
thing of his so [is 
love of | \ eased with ve of 
etters,and the revolution Vv sé t nts 
tered bro gnton m the « easure 

of the Pe Pp ,andth ous Wal iluiness 
of the petty tyrants of Italy But secure 
n the freer state of | i! l irn- 
( 1 of his time, and the 1 eance of 
‘ ots After ! i per- 
y own terat I me 

ick to the Latin S f f h, at 
ot fe seve ) d 

iy ol the G c Hut irame, 
igthened though it | iby hard 


é ( th exha ] 3s oh 
‘ | 
tempestuc spirit icessant toil 
f 
made yn 1 at the Ot RILTY-SILX, 
atiter a ort 38, | i 3 ca- 
i f 
re Es | is ‘ i { ee, 
that receptacle of 1 dead 
ece} t 
Over his rem th of A 
. ' ue 
Ally i i > 
Mia \ Luv 
| \ ve 
will not discuss. It is to 
' 
und s 1 ano s 
\ 1 aob r ed 
lil 1 ils , he 
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may have called to his aid more princi- 
ple, overcome more evil 
vielded, than the 


before he 
1 from 
circumstances or his physieal constitu- 

It would 
require as 
the cold, ] hlegmatic 
g to be vehement, 





former, either 


tion, was ever called to do. 
be as unnatural, it 
great an etiort for 

and 
wild 


would 


passionless vein 
fiery and 
tempestuous man to be quiet and 


Victory is nothing. It 


and headlong, as for the 


emo- 
j 


tionless. de- 


pends wu 


eralship, cooler bravery and _ lott 
effort may be shown in one defeat than 
in a hundred vict 
patience wit} 
animal organization, who place 
finest wrought spirits God ever | 


the earth on 


stretch and clip according tothe s my le 
rule of Jong-measure. <A higher an 


juster standard is need 





passionate and highly strung nature as 
Alfieri’s can be no more understor 
by the dealer in stocks and real estat 
or the dull ploddex in the routine of h 
daily duties, than the highest paroxy 
of the pe et can be compre hended | y h 
dog. 

We wished to speak of the sey te 


works of Alfieri, but the length which 
this article has alre: 
it. We will only szy 
tragedy unde 
by his works. The pal: y 


the scholar saw 





rwent an e! 








century, had passed away in the 17th 
and an effeminate literature, fit only 
for courts, had taken its place. Mim- 
ics of Spanish and French levities, 


amateurs a qd farce 
the Italian stage. 
ed this degenerate taste with his keen 
satire, but not killed it. Martelli, who 
exchanged Greek and Roman verse for 
French— Maffei who him, 
and Antonio Conti, who came last, had 
all accomplished The high 
and commanding power of Alfieri’s 
renius was needed to arouse the degen- 
erate Italians. ‘The grand and the 
terrible, which entered so largely into 
his comy osition, swept away as with a 


makers occupl d 


Goldoni had scourg- 


succeeded 


but little. 





tornado the whole race of mimics, son- 

net makers and courtier The 

Italians crowded to the theatres, no 

longer to be pleased by fooleries, but 
Lol 


oets. 


> 


stirred with lofty sentiments. Strong 


and fearful in his conceptions, he wielded 


the soft Italian with the energy and 


Alfiert. 








force of our stern 
red in his inmost heart with love of 





liberty and ha 1 of farces and mock- 
eries, he to t I n’s soul 

lie nenoke 4 ait he i 
till it caught fire, and the p despots 
of Italy trembled for the hrones 


Darkness has again settled 
and the pulse . 
ry freedom 1s once more chained up and 

‘ — A lé , ‘ } 


that bounded in momenta 





he na i's hard, and spoken to 
“art of the people in pl earnest 
neuace Not throuch the Greek or 
» ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
Roman PATIO” SNOUuId tHe acct 

, 
freedom have come, but from A 


to Alfieri’s countrymen. Then would 


tl 
h 
la 





he have breathed into the mass the 
breath of life, and not only maddened 
but redeemed his people. — 
I 

The narrow, doubtful influence of the 
stage was not that which Alfieri should 
have wielded His great and sincere 
heart should have accomplished more. 
He might have become an oracle, and 
his words been the language of the 
common people. If the scorn of tvran- 
ny and the love of fre edaom poure d forth 
with such terrible impetuosity in the 
* Tirannid alone had been spel t in 
popular songs or earnest appeals t 
the people, he v lave omplis a 
more than in | his trage es Who 
cares ior ] otism on the stage? It 
ceases to be truth the 1 
1 Ihe ver of an earnest he 
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tear of an honest eye, and the fire of a orFrench. Tacitus s Saxon in 
stern and free sot needed to gen- style, and so is D ne Greek 
erate action. ‘The trut Alfilericom- and Bonaparte’s French. Tl is a 
menced w1 ind s led away into directness, simplicity and conciseness 
the dramat He reformed the Ita- in strong and vehement thoucht com- 
lian stage and has ever since occupiedit, mon to all nations. This very asperi- 
and this is about all he has done ty in Alfieri pleases us. H words 
To judze him merely as cholar he are blows, and they have that which is 
deservesthe highest p1 ;buttojudge far better than « iph my, pow Like 
him as jan and = scho eombin- Byron Alfieri read the Bibl reat 
ed we sa did not do the greatthings deal. The lofty poetry of the prophet 
the w 1 right to expect from andthe stern magnificent style of the 
his er int Hi eisa s- Hebrew harmonised with his feelings. 
ed of h d ifitiscom- Its earn ss and independence, nay, 
pared with n flow of It almost haughtines, compared with his 
lian vers it the harshness of own natu He tho strong and 
strong feel When thoughts are felt deeper than the rest of his country- 
wrenched out of a man’s soul inthe fe- men, and hence necessarily spoke in a 
ver of excit i they are n isually different language. it always so; 
cl 1 in the most euphoneous Jan- and the man who tl peaks and 
guage. Indeed we believe strong-mind- thinks is first condemned as an innova 
ed p lonate men a ys think inthe tor and then exalted as the f ler of 
Sax form, an { never in [t ali n L in anew s ol, 
eimai a jotiliaiccacatiaicil aia memes 
SONNET. 
On that he r | 1 to which | gO, 
Say, ill I know tl | know thee h 
And will thy preser dim that glorious 
As it hath darkened all the earth below ? 
Oh! will that volee enchain my listening ear, 





‘frozen music” stops my pulses now ; 


And shall I meet in that fair land of bliss 
Those calm, cold eyes that chill me so in this? 
Shall I bear hence e’en memory of thee? 


ss the Angel throngs, 
BED. 


mst 


ed there will pa 


t he Ser 


hear t i jurning songs, 
aven itself wil all dark to me. 
Oh give me rather that drear, hopeless faith, 


That sees no morn beyond the night of death ! 
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tobacco of t) United States must be 
¢ 1d 4 . 
sold abroad, and if sold there, the pro- 
ceeds must be brought home in some 
shape, » matte! vyhat may be the tax 
I ; . 
mi | on them Because a severe 
Im} | 
ta) ny edat home, it 1s not to be sup- 
1 e bias 
post it ) Ss reo property nere, 
will j po sion in o7 rto 
VY ' 
escap I mount ot ary 
seal 6 ntry, or the actual 
mj 
ls 
va our | uce com] 1 to find 
, marl 1, may be said to be 
ib $ 100,000,000 rh 
tax uponthe returns wil! ynotd n- 
ish t int, alt! I may change 
the s for istance, last yea 
00 Oo ot the imount came in 
S| h tariff can diminish 
thos vhich are made not as 
eee t S See g 1 pron ble 
na { 1 be ( e for all 
. t $100,000,000. The 
prov I , irom t ince ol 
mol i land, t t of the mar- 
ket | Is t 1a r 
p! I ther | il peel 
vi place this yea ; 
I i Lit mal Of Gol 
i | } ' ot 
com! with t ) 
{ ‘ W ive ail 
} in c ite of D 
1 Wel 
! haa 
ithat ase- 
¢ } . i 
t, ha en LG¢ 
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between the issue and banking depart- 
ments, D! which the former isto have 
possession of all the specie, and of the 
securities of the bank, to the extent of 


£14,000,000,andto charge the bank de- 


partment with the gross clr- 
‘ 


by 


amount in 








ulating notes. he bank department, 
possessed of these notes, conducts an 
ordinary banking business, in e« my eti- 
tion with other money lenders. And 
herein is the creatand immediate effect 
oft tl cl e mac he terms of the 
renewal of th Lleretofore 
the bank has eor self more as a 
furnisher of currency, with which the 
by s of the surrounding bankers 
W rried on, and therefore, generally 
kept her rate of interest somewhat 











e the market rate, in order not to 
( pete in general business By the 
new arrangement, the issue department 
1 } 7 
has becom 
wl h w } 
’ yf 1 
} ly 
i 
note oO?! o} 
So th 
) rn th 
tior 
I t ! hy 
: ine 
t } n ortant chan in 
NGA? 
iver, 1544 
ARTMEN'T 
( tdebt. . 
Utbner s Irities ° ° 
la i f in an u { i e . 
Silvez WULiI l ° ° e 
2 11,295 
L\RTMENT. 
L. 
{ rnment securities, 
Dead Weight Annuit 14,554,834 
Ot ae er ae 7,835,616 
tes. se a al 8,175,02 
{ 1 Coin . 5 857,76 
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According to the requisitions of the 
law, the bank department has 
over to a set of clerks 

issue department,” that portion of 


ists ol 


made 
called the 


e 
the capital which con 
he 





due by the government, bei l,- 
015,100 and £2,984,900 of exe! uer 
bills,the limit being three million px s 
sterling, together with all its silver 
bullion and gold, reserving o : 

yer coin anda small amo f gold 
although not obliged to do so, to ac- 
commodate its customers. In rn 
it has received £28,351,295 of « ulat- 





ing notes. Inthis amount of notes ar 


included £20,176,270 which were ] 











viously in circulation, and the } - 
der, £8,175,025, are « I to 
loaned out in competition with the t 

1 ! "7" } 


er bankers of London. ‘The circula- 





tion of the country banks linited to 
£8,000,000, and th m of the 
Bank of Engel nd being as above the 
paper currency of ngland, amougts to 
£28,176,.270, and the Bank has still 





with a rate of 3-4 and 2 1-4 
per cent. per annt s evid t 
that whatever increase may take | é 
inthe currency, it must be from the em- 
ployment of the surplus notes with the 
Bank. The usual course is for prices to 
rise gradually as the abundance of mo- 
ney increases, and the Imports to swe 

in volume until gold is exported in cor 


sequence. ‘This will take place 


United States to some extent 

notes will then be returned upon the 
issue department for roid at | the vol- 
ume of the currency be diminished, ex- 


posing the Bank of England as well as 
other banker 
ascarcity of money. A fu 
in England is a matter olf great 
tance to the United States, 
p? duce sold 
the 
of 


produce depends upon the state 


: ° 
sto the inconvenience ol 
currency 


r 
oOr- 


ITN} 





enhances the value of our 
there, and 
profits of the planters, the 
whose 

of the market there rather than here. 
The harvests of England are this year 
most prolific, while the war farces got 


vot 


consequently swells 


prices 


up by the reigning families having been 
withdrawn, there is every prospect that 
the present abundance of money in 
England will continue | influ- 
the state of affairs 
however, by Improving the 
that produce which [England DUYS Irom 
necessity than inducing purel 


and will 


here, rath 


value of 


ence 


isers ¢ 

















those descriptions which can be obtain. 
ed on better terms in other ¢ rters 

The high tariff, while it cannot pre- 
vent the re nto sco { of prop- 
erty which belongs here, has a great 
influence in preventing the sale of fo 
€ 1 goo here aS a pre matter of 

I ial ente se, and to remit the 

is OF W 1 WwW ld « i pur- 
chas ot 0 | ce lor pur- 
pose. When | 1 States cotton is sae 
Lo I rope ( sal 1 pr ( are 

I 

not directly sted in Is by tie 
owner ot cot I ( oht ) k: | 
ells th lto hin I ht 
for n ods } rr Sait Ss to 
m ¢ re tlance Th ds 
th t | | 
the den some mi { —/ 
tance, and \ eady 1 
ual and Jarge demand f western ] 
duce wou up to the eat ben- 

. I I 
efit of the farme ih s st 
prohibited by our tariff, w cor 
the imports closely to ret or pro- 
duce which Er id mus ler 
any circums This ope n of 
the tariff of the gre obsta- 
cles in the \ i the I n of 
their paym on the pa 1 . 
| t Stat They ¢ neither 
I yt x¢ oO co nere ( ne 
as t! abor yl them no pe iry 
profit. 

‘| n po . the a ts of the 
Am 1 States is very } - 
In E ope those intereste« e ( 8 
ire of " Sal s ol people who 
fo as it were pa tot tl esent hi 
ments d \ e % f 
ence Is exceedingly frail I re very 
little doubt but that if the payment or 


non-payment of existiy 
governments 
: the will of the tax payers a 
country, so far from there being occa- 
sion for surprise that one or two failed, 
there would be great astonishment to 
find any 

been an 
ernments, or those which exist in op- 


one paying. It has 


object with ille orilimate 
position to the will of the people whom 
they profess to govern, to multiply the 
their adherents by making 


t, and 


number of , 
them creditors of the governmen 


consequently enlarging the Jaws on 
which existing institutions ed. 
The vast debt of England, amounting 





to near 790.000,000/., is ow i Dy 
282,349 persons, amongst 27,000,000 





1844.] 


was a 
gov- 


who pay taxes. This fact 
source of great uneasiness to that 

the years of severe 
followed the war, and 


. nring e 
Ww during 


ernment 
distress which 
means were anxiously sought by which 

ld obtain a better 
people at large and in- 
ion of those interest- 
government. ‘This 
esented itselfin the 
rs Banks. ‘Those insti- 
st created in 1804, and 


the government cou 
hold upon the 
crease the pro} ort 
ed in the support of 
in the year 1817 pr 
form of Sa 


LViIn 
tutions were Ill 











gradually increased in number to 70 in 
1817. In that year the “ philan thro- 
py” of the government, a re pad) clo: 
for state intrigues, prompted it ie take 
char; of all the de} its of the Sav- 
SAVINGS BANK 
Number of Depositor 

1830 112,217 

1S36 599,326 

1841 841,204 
Thus from 282,349 tional credit- 
ors, Dy this skilful ch of invest- 
ne! the number is increased to 
1,123,553. But the gross po} ulation 
has increased in a greater proportion, 
and the distress of the tax Lying 
masses by no means alleviated. ‘The 
time is not far distant when the moral 
sense of the whole people will be put 
to the test in relation to this debt. 


Holland is the next country, the people 


of which are overburdened with an 
oppressive debt, and s truggles hard 
to make her necessities a & proof of her 
integrity _ hich credit. ‘The debt of 
Hol] and in relation to the population 
is enormous, being 1,100,000,000 flo- 
rins, or $454,330,000 toa population of 
2,800,000. ‘lhe debt is composed of the 


old Netherland 23 per ce amounting 
to 769,000,000 florins, and 331,000,000 


florin 


if nts. 


verage 5 percent. since the revo- 


Sitaes of 1830, by which means she be- 
came separated from Belgium. ‘The 
debt of Belgium is about 120,000,000 


florins, contracted since the revolution, 
mostly to provide for the standing army 
she was compelled to support, conse- 
quent upon the long unsettled state of 


her difficulties with Holland, all of 
which difficulties were manufactured 
by the disinterested holy alliance. The 


fast ver 
situation of both is 


latter country has been ging to 


insolvency, and the 


a melancholy result of the conduct of 
the holy alliance, in 1830, with which 
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in the 
it 


ings Banks and to invest them 
government stock. By this means 


was rightly supposed each small de- 
positor would be bought over to the 


| to induc e de- 
interest was allowed 
than was received from the _ invest- 
ments. ‘J from August, 1817, to 
November 5, 1841, the dividends paid 
to 13,086,472/., and the 
amount received from investments 11,- 


government interest, al 


posits a higher 


hus, 





amounted 


191,327/., making a loss of 1,895,169/., 
or so much added to the burdens of 


e in order to interest a portion 
government. ‘The pro- 
has been as fol- 


the peo] pl 
them in the 


these 


of 
) } 
cress of Banks 


lows: 


OF ENGLAND. 


Amount 
13,507,565 
18,805,888 


24,474,689 


{ Deposits. 


odious business the connection of Kéng- 


land has fixed a lasting blot upon her 


reputation. When the insane oppres- 
sion, and attempted frauds of the 
Dutch King drove the Belgians to ex- 


tremities, and hostilities commenced, 
the allied sovereigns of Europe thrust 


themselves between the combatants, 


agreeably to the secret Treaty of 
Tronnau, by which they bound them- 
selves to assist each other in putting 
down the movement of the people, of 
any country whatever, against existing 
governments. long as the Dutch 
King appeared to have the mastery 
they did not meddle. One month, 
however, after the repulse of the 
Dutch from Brussels, and the estab- 


lishment of a provisional government in 


Belgium, a protocol issued from Lon- 


don, evincing a “‘ lively desire to put a 
stop to the effusion of blood,” and pro- 
posing that the troops of either nation 


should retire beyond their respective 
boundaries. The Belgians assented 
on the sole condition that the whole of 
the left bank of the Scheldt should be 
their boundary, according to the treaty 
of May, 1814, which broke up the 
Empire of Napoleon. The holy alli- 
ance rejoined that the assent was per- 
fect, but that the condition of the assent 
lation to the boundary was “ noth- 
which they would 

The V did SO de Cc i id € 
banks of th Scheldt to 


in re 


ing but 


decide 


opinion, 


an 
» hereafter. , 


Ln#} 


and gave doth 











Holland ; Belgium to remain permanent- 
ly neutral. In other words, its inde- 
pendence was conditional 1 

behavior and 


alliance, then sitting in Downing street, 


Ip 
i 
‘ hedience 

lts obedience to 


London. This gross and outrageous 
robbery was not tamely submitted to, 
and the uneasiness to which it gave 


rise 


um in in ¢ S expel t 7 
excited state of the Be nation 
made it ne iry for Hol 1 to as 
sume the whole debt. Since the { 
adjustment of the difficulties H: 

has been seriously oceupied with the 
re-establishment of the o1 ler of he 
finances; and it has become more and 
more evident that the id is greater 
than she can be \ y, last 


reduce t 


he interest « the 331,000,000 
florins contracted since 1830, from a 5 
per cent. toa3 percent. stock. ‘Vhis was 
the more necessary as that some | 3 
: : 
cropped pout a | | rity tax to | y 
interest, had elicited a ft y 
the people which the government did 
not care to enhances lo 1 et 
five per cents in a legal form, a loan of 
7.000.000 mulder becan necessal 

; 
to pay bonuses, &c., and to obtain 
: . 
this, what w ( i f | 
peal to the | { 
ti mons t 2 ny ant ‘ ‘ 
} . | } 
peing ft 1 t the { é ) 
i ee. Lnat ] | ] 
I vee { , n i Ss In 
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of 1 50.000 
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ti deb i 1 co nd ¢ 
credit of 1 State { +}, mnet 
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is, DY wi l py ) i¢ ) 

vernment or tot payment tax : 
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mre t irowne ‘ vn j \ 0 
} Vy il n. 

‘ } ; + 
pay taxe have ) ely LO 
Say In the gove l In the United 
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States the reverse is the case— 
all the 
who 


? 
aimost 
| 


debts are due abroad, and 


those 
tne 


pay 


ment, and are not tempers ib 


yovern- 
the pre- 


fuential 
body who have an interest in the nav. 
pay 


sence of any cons 


ment. Hence any payment is not 
made thre 1, tay | ' i. 1 
nude t il tad HY Ody of 
inter 1 nd hered) ry Le it es, 
j ‘ ra } 
a el ed oy arn ili ( upon 
1 1 ‘ , 7 ¢ _ 
f \ ) oO 1 Spe 
I ay ot t peo} t ¢ 
Ey ' 
yiromat i { Ss Ol right, 
entert é y ol t ple 
ire t | yt I I Wi e the 
Irie ol pay re sull ent, tl has 
var been prom? Hy ( ne s 
I i ’ 
‘ | QC A 
{ | ent ca o! the i New 
| 4A } y f $36 
\ k in 1842,alarge a f ntial 
party I ntau t the ot the 
tate were s t to pay S debts 
without any re t to taxati he 
Op] ite party howed 1 ‘ gh 
that might possibly be the case, yeta 
direct tax of £600,000 w necessary 
to avold any possible « ency of 
. t } 
laliure [hat party Vie x4 
om \ I those who Litt ™ 
1 hs r 
poant y ne Lnem in lt 8- 
t y ol e & | no ilar 
instance ¢ al ere n Vy on 
. 
the partofawhole people. ‘I ome 
’ 
i ~~ tes | \ ed | Lt ol 
t Phe vas, | er, 
| I | 
n , who ta l } 
{ t tay m we } ‘ 1 
. ‘ ‘ - 
pay ( 3 \ ey 
( > ft l t paper 
5 5 
y i P 
‘ ‘ : 
a \ res 
re @ 
in ( é 1 
I depe ely 
t Dee 


1” . i 
theit of the 
y 
’ ’ 
‘ 
re e] ‘ ent, 
| ; ‘ 
of 1 to « popu- 
Qy y 
ia ( : < 0 
i T ‘ r 
i 
ot I f 
l | 1 th 
} +} ‘? 
i e i i ' LO 
‘ } liy < on 
4 A . 
\ ' ray ~ ‘ é ( l- 
\ ( I ut { ( . l 
i nt to pre { si 
ma In the « of ‘Texas, how- 
evi n attempt ems to | making 





1844. 


to establish a dangerous precedent. 


Texas sooner or later will be annexed 
tothe Union. It has, however, some 
ten ‘ 
outstanding- 
much in the same 
United State 
nental Serip at the 
The that ser 


It was settled at an average approxi- 


millions of its promises 
it stands very 
relation as did the 
rnment to its Conti- 
of the war. 


p was never paid. 


t 


elght or 
-to which 





fuce of 


‘ 


mate depreciation of some forty cents 


on the dollar. 


to the 


l‘exas becomes 


admitted nion as a State, the 


Ke feral government has ¢ le riy no 
ore concern With 1 debt than it I 

n the « e of tl Ter tory of Florida, 

should be admitted as a State On 

becoming member of the Union, the 


Texas State government we uld compro- 


interest d pay it from its own re- 
sources, do all the other States. An 
idea is however industriously circulated 





tion Is the n¢ 


eessary cons 


[f annexation. lf such were 


the case, as soon as that assumpti n 
took place Florida will ask to be ad- 
Ir 1, and then her debt must also be 
assum 1 on th prece lent established 
in t ease of ‘Texas! and following 


Florida, the other States. Now Florida 


oe ie ’ . 4 

has much eater Claims upon the f'ede- 
] nt for ha ' 

rai government tor the assum] m of 
ts debt t 1 Texas could have. because 
: 1} 7 

the | rida debdt was create I r tne 


a which Is cle arly 


In March, 


sanction of Congres 


not the case with Texas 

1823, Congress established the ‘Terri- 

to yment of Florida, conferring 

upon it ** le siative powers on ill right- 
1 ; Pht see ” | ‘me 

fui subjects Of legisiation il laws 


Ist Questior 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Peter A. Jay. Ve 





He saca 1 it is ad 
ted that nower onoere sovera 
‘ ' ’ ' 
LW the ter | debt 1s ab- 
solute ut that Congress has inno case 
ar ibilit r tl lebt That 
any S iwllity for the debt ha 
| 4} 
respon ty rests entirely with the 
people i the Territory, and DY hecom- 
ing one of the United States it cannot 
| : eh ‘ , om 
Teh self from its Territorial respon- 


On what pretence then can it 
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of this Territorial government are bind- 
ing and good, if Congress shall not an- 
nul them in the course of the succeed- 
ing session. In 1833, the Territorial 
government created certain Banks, and 
issued the bonds of the Territory for 

These acts received the 
The 


bonds were sold in Europe contrary to 


their capital. 


negative sanction of Congress. 


law, and remain unpaid. In conse- 
quence, the committee onthe J helary 
of the ‘Territorial govern made a 


report, with reso 


ist. “The 


government does not extend to the cre- 





power of the ji 


ation of Banks, or the 
2d. ** Resolved, 

of the faith and 

Florida is null and void. 
Following this 


issuing of Bonds.” 
That such pledge 
cre dit of the pe O} le of 


al 
toe case 


d to James Kent, Esq., Daniel 
Webster, Peter A. Jay and Horace 


rs.,and their opinions 


movement, 


> v.E } 
NHeYy, Lash asked 
as follows : 


Ist. ** Whether, 4 


under the Act of 
ime nd- 
tory of I lori- 
da, the le gisiative powerol the governor 

; . 


Congress, and its subsequent 


ments, organizing the Lerr 


council extends to the creation of 
Dat ks : 
9d. ** Whether.nafter a sale of Ter- 


tent for C 


ritorial Bonds, it 


gress to re] val the act of inc 


Is compe on- 


ration 





and annul contracts under it 
Whether, by herea ecom- 


f 
i 
ing a State, the State of Florida can 


} e 


} 


release herself from the obligations en- 
t d into as a Territory, under pro- 
visions of the Act in question?” 
Che answers were briefly as follows 
”,) 3d 
No No 
Yes, but the Territ is still 
ible f 1 loan made No. 
Yes, but le still 


> set I that th now entirely inde- 
pendent State of Texas, by becoming 
‘ of the Union, can be relieved from 
its debt | that be thrown upon the 
rest ott Union? The position is pal- 
pably untenable. All the responsi- 
y fo bts rests solely with the 


what- 
lat ’ 
iallons they 


contract them, 
may be the new 


may enter into, 








af 


ivMionl 


co 
eu 
oa 
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The following are the forthcoming works 
in contemplation by Mr. a 
Life of Sumter,—a Life of Paul Jones, 
deduced from original and authentic 
documents, which will, it is expected, 
impart much new information relat- 
ing to the career of the privateer. 
Another literary projeci is a revised 
edition of Capt. Smith’s History of 
Virginia, a work long out of print, 
but one of authority and value. Mr. 
Simms will collate the work with all ex- 
isting records, and superadd much inte- 
resting matter relating to the Travels of 
Capt. Smith ;—to which he will also ap- 
pend an original biography.—All the 
above-named works, it gives us plea- 
sure to add, are to emanate from the 
press of our publisher, Henry G. Lang- 


Simms : 


Appletons have issued in attraetive style, 
Mary Howitt’s translation of Otto 
Speckter’s “Faste Boox,”’ with one 
hundred wood cuts: it is likely to be- 
come a favorite with American juvenile 

readers, as it has long been in Germany. 

The same publi 

of equal merit In progress. 

Emsvury’s most beautifu 


hers have several others 


l work ! 


the drawing-room table, “ NaTure’s 
Gems.”’ or, American Wild Flowers in 
their native haunts, is now read 

The volume is iluminated with twenty 
colored engravings of indigenou w- 
ers. taken from drawings made on the 
spot where they were found; while each 
flower is a inied by a view of some 
strik! feature of American s ery. 
The literary plan of the book differs en- 


tirely fron that of any other work ona 











similar subject which has yet appeared 
Each plate has its botanical and local 
descr tion, though the chi f part f the 
vol posed of or! ial tales and 
pe itive of tl sentim ts of 
th associated with th » land 
scane 

The first American reprint of R 
Souruey’s ably written Life of OLiveRr 
CROMWELL, is about to ay ir, ina 
neatly printe ] lume of 180 pages. 

A new work for the young, by ¢ TAIN 
Marryvat, “ THe SeTTrers in CANA- 
pA.” and another by Mary Howrrrt, 
“ My Uncie Tue C1 MAKER,” have 





just rnpeared. 

Another volums for vouth. ealled 
RAN pH, A TAI eV 1? te 
uo str 1a} It « ynf 1 view of the 
settlements in the ea hist of that 





? ‘ ? 7 
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RARY 
Colony; 
tions throug 


personages in the 





nile emulation. 

The American House-Carpenter : a Trea. 
tise on Architecture, &c., together with 
the most important principles of Practj. 

Geometry. By R. G. Harrrezp 

y- 5 D, 

Architect. Illustrated than 

three hundred Engravings.—This js a 

really valuable work, and its value js by 

means contined to * 

irneymen, and apprentices,” 


cal 


by more 





no carpenters— 
masters, jo 
for whom the author mode stly states it 
is intended. The section on Geometry, 
together with that on Architecture, 
must interesting, but 
highly useful to general readers, par- 
ticularly to ngaged in very many 
branches of the arts—yet we willingly 
admit most particularly is it adapted to 


only 


prove not 


those e 








the class for which it is designed. As 
is ju f ked in the preface, most 
works on this s een pub- 


ubject have | 





lished at so high a price as to be con- 
i 1 to the fav fey hile in the 
present wW , Without dimiotshi ts 
intrins iulue, it is brought within the 
reach of ail No one in any 
nected with b ing could: 
bly invest $2 believe t 
price than in | cnasing | 
and thoroughly mastering its 

Dr. D. Meredith Rees if ¥ com. 
pleted a little 1 ial for medi- 
cal t ents "A is n of Mo- 
lern Termin ny sing defini- 


by 


It will 


tions of the nse 


xX ‘ ‘ 
Writers Ot 





prove a ¢ plete for stu- 
dents. Lan vy is the her 

Mr. John Ke ( s { forth a 
pretty litt] ma ul, entitled Phe 
Mourner’s Chaplet designed as an 
ofleri ol sym] ithy I bereaved 
friends; bein elect : pro] tely 
made from Ame in writers 

Dr. Be er has also just ] ished two 
little tomes, signed for tl of 
both sexes, entitled Facts f Girls 
and Boys The intention is a rd 
one, that of inviting the I nd 
to noble deed id an ele ur- 
pose int iffairs of | Che is a 
lire $s in the moral of i 
that cannot ss of then it 
publisher to l a ready sale r 
them among the guard s of e 
young. 

J. S. Redfield announces the following for 
speedy publicatien :— 


ae > e ? > 
ican Revolution,” 
ne volume, octavo. 


eral hundred en- 
ms of Napoleon,” 
servations from the 
at military captains. 

French by Col. 





«“Onthe Religious, Moral, and i} 
T "7 ’ 
ties of Life,” by Heinrich Zschokke 
Translated from the German, by James 


D. Haas. 
“ Thoughts 


among Flowers,” with nume- 
or, Holy Thoughts.” 


us authors, b Rev. 


lection of reli- 
1 manual, entitled 
Language of Love: now ready. 
has just issued 
hand-book for 





Leslie, of this ci 


an attractiv little 


smokers, quaintly entitled * The His- 
tory and Mystery of Smoking; or, a few 
fragrant W hills from the Weed, evolv- 
ing sun easant, pithy, and profita- 
ble Hints tou y the Poet of the 
A ? &c V\ s { thos 
wh ixurl in t pra e Will neg- 
lect pos thems¢ of this hu- 
n s and a ir y tten li 
W far the t t have t 
seen ibject l that ¢ 
t ie Aud Ali cy = kes ol 
ciga 
Co ks will be glad to 
Hill are to have 
an I of the most cu- 
rio hoice collections of books 
ev 1 States ; con- 
t S ; 1 th renowned 
Ss i Vuke of Suss¢ x, 
R : f § Chis will prove 
ri \ uable « pportunilies 
ey \ 1 for gentl 1 of taste, 
and s as have a “love of books,” 
for e i their collections. The 
catalozu s seven splendidly 
Li M £a ire th i l 
of Dul ie sex, t ‘ wit a 
la 3 estin works re 
lating t i records of et 
try; w theology, h t 
fi _ & Ca 5 
this s tion may b \ ] 
& ) I Sait ( ne 
me y 
Profes I stu thre litera y 
' t s. I ] 1 
i Ss reh iV 
for tb - 
f \ | | Hi ; ow 
W It is to tien up” after 
tl t appro >d model of grapii- 
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rom the latest authorities, and com- 


; ing ley } 
I Sing Sk condi- 


Red 


tches of the present 


and customs of the 


tion, history, 
race, &c. 
The “Universal History,” designed ex- 
pressly for the jurist and 
commenced by the late General Sulli- 
vani of Boston, is at length verging to- 
wards its completion, with a view to 
the press, by his son. It is said the 
work will prefer strong clainfS to the 
consideration of the legal profession. 
Mr. Langley has just issued the second 
number of the “ Dictionary of Practi- 
cal Medicine, by Dr. Copeland,” a work 
which has so long been before the me- 
dical profession of the Old World, that 
it is almost needless to state it is deser- 
vedly regarded as one of pre-eminent 
value and authority, combining the best 
opinions in medical extant, 
upon almost every question that may 
arise. The indefatigable compiler has 
devoted over twenty of arduous 


labor to the subject, collating the expe- 


statesman, 


science 


years 


rience and authorities of the leading 
European practitioners and medica 


writers of the age; and in this Ameri- 





can republication are incorporated those 
of our own country, so that the intrinsic 


work cannot fail of com- 


worth of the 


mending it to all interested in the ad- 
vancement of medical science, especial- 





ly tothe several membe f the Facults 
throughout the land. 

We learn that the learned Dr. Chas 
Pickering—<« e f the bles the sci- 
entific corps of the exploring expedition 

is now on his tour to Asia and Af hy 
with a view to the « ple 1 of his 
collections and obs¢e tions wards 
tific work on Ethnogra- 


we have no one so ade 
ment of the task, and 


the fulfi 





A } : , } . 
Ancther new medical pri cti is about 
be issucd from 1 1 of Sir George 
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Lefevre, styled “An Apology for the an illustrated Chri 
Nerves, or their Importance and Influ- published in a few 


ence in Health and Disease.” title not yet fix 
Mr. Haydon has a new volume on the We are happy to] that M Barrett’s 





Design,” &c., with wood-cut istra- and tl t 7 yore 
tions by t iutho I { Mice 
A new wW | On P ul Ast my Marti iu i i t 
and Geodesy { J n ». Pro- cent « " 
fessor of M ke. is a indebted ' 

‘ to ar Me . : 

Harr \ I l tere l b 
eation l D ] ts< 

of Ad i I . | Wea f } | | 

rat t { Re I I y 
pub e to t of 1 ial 
hero « N é sh : “i a his 
South s d i a wid } ; 
Adm 7 would not. | ( y ’ | ‘ 
ask lor r in | re. of Vy | 4 








tled ** Hist Ix 
2 1 \ s 
{ ‘ I ! nN. 
n The ¢ Eng 
i é ‘ 
. ’ , . entit 
cc} ay te 
5 by I ! t S 
to | s M ., 
Bent D 
| M H { ‘ ™ 
, : : c : 
compris r ov f | 3 lf \ j 
t text is t s W i Poi . 
I tal des sa i Ir ( ( 
l strations. T the 1 
uted edition of the * ¢ 1 Prave < De W 
1 illuminated * ( ir and Dia Office O f ] ts 
r -and a t y K d¢ ed f a A S | j 
s. l —_— ] S r i the D Wa é was ! a 
Mi t yrinte 1 oi und ¢ RB it trv. f 
? M C « . Ww i F ; " nine Vv g 
bodies. Heath’s Picture \ vast 
al” w aced this ir by “ Cat thre I m Vv ) 
termo H ical Annual.” We sul f ‘ es hs 
might an ¢ untly ilastrated y I t I < re. 
on ** Angling” is to be one of t 10V- ul R 1. and char- 
elties fort i Ss ( | \ ‘ 
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